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INTROD U CTION. 


This report bears out the fact that there is ample 
scope for improving the returns to linseed growers by 
reducing the cost of distribution from the field to the 
final buyer 

At present the grower generally gets about ten annas 
of the rupee paid by the exporters and the millers located 
at large industrial centres m India, and only a little 
more than eight and a half annas out of the rupee paid 
by importers of linseed in the United Kingdom 

There is plenty of evidence of wasteful practices, 
for example in paying freight on dirt and unnecessary 
cleaning and recleaning of the linseed Further, market 
charges are altogether too numerous and excessive. 
Octroi and terminal taxes hamper the trade m all direc- 
tions and adulteration both of linseed and linseed oil is 
rampant. 

This report sets out the plain facts of the situation 
and shows how better prices can be obtained for producers 
by way of economies m distribution, by reducing the 
6 harvest time depression, by securing a premium on 
quality and by vademng the market for theyr produce 

The general reader is advised m the first instance to 
read through the ,mter-chapters at pages 40, 60, 93, 

101, 121, 138, 158, 175, 203, 240, 254, 261 and 264 
It is hoped however that these may prove sufficiently 
interesting to lead to a more detailed study of the full 
report 


Thanks and acknowledgments are due to a large 
number of traders, manufacturers and others for their 


xrn 


kind assistance m making tins report possible by freely 
giving their time and friendly co-operation to the market- 
ing staffs throughout the country. 


Note The Government of India should not be 
regarded as assuming responsibility for all or any of the 
material contained m this report. 


Oi'JbiCE op thu -Agricult uk at. Marketing Adviser 
to the Government oe Indta, 

Delhi : 

May, 1938. 
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CHAPTER I. SUPPLY 
A. World Production 

The linseed plant ( Unum nsiiatissimum) is cultivated on a large 
scale inamh m tour countries, namely, Argentina, USSR (the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), India and the United States, in 
their 01 dei ot importance As far as world tiade is concerned, how- 
evei, the ciop of the U S S R is of practically no importance as its 
pioduetion, concerning which the available mfoimation is meagre, is 
almost entirely absorbed by the internal maiket 

While the Aigentme crop has consistently been the most im- 
portant lactoi m international trade during the piesent centuiy, it 
has acquired an even gieatei significance since the War and noW 
entnely dominates the world linseed position In the five years 
immediately preceding the "War, exports of La Plata* linseed lopre- 
senttd about 45 per cent of the world’s shipments, but between 1981 
and 1935 Argentine’s shaie of the international trade in this oilseed 
had risen to 88 per cent In 1936 and 1937 the share was 80 and 82 
per cent respectively (Appendix I) 

Based on the average of the world acreage! for the period 1931 
to 1935 and m 1936 about 47 pei cent of the total woild area was 
located m the Argentine, but owing to the relatively high yields 
obtained m that country, the pioduetion of Argentine linseed amounted 
during the same time to about 64 pei cent of the woild’s supplies 
Bv far the greatei part of the Argentine crop is expoited Between 
1931 «nd 1935, on an average approximately 94 per cent of the local 
pioduetion was shipped abroad, mostly to Euiope, while m 1936 the 
expoir? weie about 80 per cent of the production 

Dining the same penod Tndia accounted for about 28 per cent 
of the total woild aiea In respect of production, however, India’s 
shaie was relatively lower Between 1931 and 1935 the outturn of 
the Indian crop on an aveiage amounted roughly to 17 pci cent of 
the woild’s pioduetion and m 1936 to 16 per cent Expoits fiom 
India are vai lable Between 1931 and 1935, on an aveiage 39 per cent 
of tlie crop was expoited, but m 1936, the piopoition was as much as 
64 per cent Speaking broadly, India now exports about half of her 
linseed crop 

Note — T he references to percentages of Indian acreage and production 
in tins section as well as all subsequent references to these statistics are based 
on revised data, discussed m this Chapter, and will be found m many cases to 
diffei appreciably from the figures which form the conyentional official fore- 
casts and are subsequently incorporated m the annual publication ‘ 1 Estimates 
of Area and Yield of Principal Crops m India ” Taking an average for tbe 
13 wots 1925-26J1936-37 the actual area under linseed m India vas at least 
450,000 acres greater than the area given m the final forecasts — a difference 
of over 13 per cent Similarly, the revised outturn over the same period aver- 
ages about 72,000 tons or 19 per cent larger than the production shown m 
Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops m India 

* Argentine linseed is also commonly described m the trade as La Plata or 
Plate linseed These terms will be frequently found in tbe report 

tThe aiea and pioduetion figures of TJ S S R have been excluded m the 
consideration of world trade for the reasons stated above 
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India’s share of the world’s trade m linseed has declined appre- 
ciably During the five years befoie the War, Indian shipments re- 
presented 24 pel cent of the international tiade but during the 
quinquennium 1931)35 India’s exports had dwindled to about 10 
per cent only In 1936, her share was 17 per cent and m 1937 less 
than 13 per cent 

The United States rank third m importance as regards aiea 
and pi eduction During 1931)35 the area, nndei linseed m the 
States foimed approximately 13 per cent of the world’s acreage but 
both m 1936 and 1937 the area undei linseed uas about 8 per cent 
only The total aveiage outturn of linseed m the States repre- 
sented about 9 per cent of the woild supplies between 1931)35, 
5 per cent m 1936 and 8 per cent m 1937 ' 

Of the other countries gi owing lmseed, Canada is the only one 
of any importance Hei share of \vorld acreage and production has 
fallen as compared with pie- War years, and now varies between 1 and 
3 per cent 

The relative acreage and production of linseed m Argentina, 
India, the United States and Canada are illustrated m the diagiam 
opposite page 4 

The chief centies of consumption lie m Europe, the principal 
countries importing linseed being the United Kingdom, France Italy, 
Geimany, Holland, Belgium and Sweden Between 1931 and 1935, 
these seven countries consumed a little le«s than 1 5 million tons 
annually on an average, a quantity which lepresents nearly three- 
fourths of the entire international tiade of that period 

Although the United States and to a lesser extent Canada, aie 
impoitaut producing countries, they are by no means self-sufficient 
The formei imports consideiable quantities of lmseed to supplement 
any deficiencies m her own domestic ciop Thus the crop failures of 
1933 and 1935 necessitated large purchases abroad, and as the Ai gen- 
tine vas unable to meet this demand fully, purchases had to be made 
from India on a scale never previously known The extent to which 
the United States is dependent on outside souices for lmseed will be 
seen fi om the fact, that while she pi oduced some 1 4 million tons in the 
Aggregate between 1931 and 1936, her total imports dui mg this period 
Vi ere nearly 2 1 million tons 

'Some recent features of international trade to which more detailed 
reference will be made later, have been the great variability of exports 
from the Argentine to the United Kingdom, the increasing importance 
of Indian linseed m the United Kingdom market helped m a large 
measure by the Ottawa Prefeience, the fluctuations m the volume of 
the import trade of other European countnes, and the heavy importa- 
tions of Aigentme and Indian linseed into the United States to 
supplement a succession of poor domestic crops and to meet an 
expanding demand 
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B T-ndian Production 

The linseed plant is cultivated m India not lor the fibre (flax), 
hut for its seed 'which yields an oil used mainly for industrial pur- 
poses, e.g , m the manufacture of varnishes and paints, etc , and, in 
certain paits of India, for human consumption m edible preparations 

Linseed is predominantly a ram-fed crop and is rarely culti- 
vated undei artificial lrngation A moderate amount of rainfall 
seems best suited foi its cultivation in all the mam linseed aieas 
the aveiage annual rainfall ranges between 30 and 70 inches per 
annum 

The plant does well undei a vanety ol soil conditions It 
grows as well in the heavy deep moistuie letammg soils of Central 
and Peninsular India, as in the lightei Gangetic alluvium of the 
United Piovmces and Bihai Theie are, however, considerable 
difterences between the types of linseed giown under These 
two soil conditions In the foimer aieas the plants aie deep rooted, 
gi ow rapidly and pioduce lelatively fewei but bolder giams On 
the other hand, a ehaiactenstic of the linseed grown m the moist 
alluvial soils of the Gangetic plain is a shallow loot system which, 
coupled with a slowei late of development, ib lesponsible for smaller 
seed but moie abundant yields 

(1) Acreage 

(a) Total The area under linseed for each of the past 12 years, 
as published m the Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops 
in India, is shown m detail m Appendix II and may be conveniently 
summansed as follows 


Acreage under Linseed m the mam producing areas, 

(Thousand acres ) 


British India — 

Bengal 

Bihar (and Orissa) 

Bombay 

Cential Provinces and Berar 
Punjab 

United Provinces 
Indian States — 

Central Provinces States 

Hyderabad 

Kotah (Rajputana) 

Others 


Total 


Average 

Average 




1925-26 

1930 31 




to 

to 

1935-36 

il936 37 

1937-38 * 

1929 30 

1934-35 




127 

123 

98 

131 

137 

6*9 

638 

549 

559 

595 

116 

130 

113 

101 

107 

950 

923 

1,131 

1,131 

1,243 

29 

29 

28 

31 

30 

938 

877 

845 

898 

948 

95 

99 

130 

130 

130 

245 

319 

416 

468 

471 

74 

87 

94 

94 

107 

8 

33 

53 

51 

71 

3,231 

3,268 

3,457 

3, 594(a) 

3,839 


■’‘Provisional (final forecast), 
(a) Revised figure 3,677 

L137ICAR 
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These data aie based on the annual forecasts which refer to the 
mam producing tiacts only and do not covet all the areas m which 
linseed is giown Foi example, no account i* taken of Assam, 
Madias the Noi 111- West Frontier Province, tin mmoi adimnistia- 
tion of Apner-Merwara, certain Indian States and Bui ma whose 
areas are only subsequently shown m the publication of Agucultuial 
Statistics of India, issued annually about a year after the Esti- 
mates of Aiea and Yield and some two years 01 more after the latest 
crop year dealt with The area under linseed m these tiacts will be 
found detailed m Appendix III and is summarised below 


Acreage undei Innseed in certain provinces and States not included %n 

crop forecasts 

(Thousand acres ) 


British India — 

Assam, Madras and others 

Indian Stales — 

Central India States, Gwalior 
Rajputana States, etc 

Total 


Average 

1925-26 

to 

1929 30 

Avciage 

1930-31 

to 

1934-35 

1935 36 

1936 37 

18 

11 

6 

9 

208 

208 

218 

207 

226 

219 

224 

216 


Enquiries made during the course of this survey also showed 
that there is considerable acreage under linseed m certain other Cen- 
tral India and Raj put an a States for which no statistics are published 
even m the Agricultural Statistics of India, nor are any 
lecoids available m the States Although annual data over an ex- 
tended penod could not be obtained, it has been possible to arrive at 
an approximation from the information specially supplied by the 
State Durbars concerned, and from personal enquiries made on the 
spot f This hitherto unrecorded area amounts to about 211,000 acres 
of which 150,000 are m Rewah alone ( Central India) and the remain- 
ing 60,000 acies aie divided among 12 'States, of which the most 
important are Dliai (Central India) and sPartabgarh (Rajputana) 
which jointly account for 27,000 acres 

Fui thei the adjustments as between the forecasted acreage pub- 
lished m Estimates of Area and Yield, and the final consolidated figures 
shown m Agricultural Statistics of India m respect of three 
States Hyderabad, Bhopal and Kotah (Rajputana), usually neces- 
sitate some addition! to the forecasted figures quite large m some 
years as for instance appioximatelv 325,000 acres m 1929-30 

Wide column B in the table on page 5 
Wide column C m the table on page 5 
Wide column D m the table on page 5 
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ACREKGE & PRODUCTION OF LINSEED 
- IN THE CHIEF PRODUCING COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 

&IZRKGL 5 YEIKRS I33l/35 


RCRCKGE1 

(ooo acres) 


PRODUCTION 

(ooo tons) 



CKNAOM77 


CKf^DA. A A- 







SHARE OF DIFFERENT PROVINCES & STATES IN ACREAGE X PRODUCTION 

OF LINSEED IN INDIA 

AVERAGE 1 334—35 TO 1936-37. 
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It is obvious therefoie that the forecasted aiea as well as that 
recoided in Agucnltiual Statistics of India are both consider- 
able understatements of the tiue position, and that the total acieage 
m laet amounts on an average to about 450,000 acies above the loie- 
casted area The position over the past 12 years would then appear 
as shown m the following table 

r J otal acieaqe (revised) undei Linseed in India 

(Thousand acres ) 



Area 

repoited 

in 

Estimates 
of Area 
and 

Yield 

(Appendix 

11) 

Area m 
States and 
Provinces 
published 
on’y in 
Agricultural 
Statistics 
(Appendix 

HI) 

Area m 
States not 
reported 
at all 
(Approx ) 

(Page 4 ) 

Adjustments 

for 

Hyderabad, 

Kotah 

and 

Bhopal 

(Page 4 ) 

; 

Revise d 
Grand 

To tal 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1925-26 

3,596 

272 

211 

+ 132 

4,211 

1926-27 

3,331 

213 

211 

+65 

3,820 

1927-28 

3,311 

229 

211 

+73 

3,824 

1928-29 

3,109 

245 

211 

+ 89 

3,654 

1929-30 

2,802 

172 

211 

+325 

3,510 

Average 

1925 26 to 
1929-30 

3,230 

226 

211 

+ 137 

3,804 

1930 31 

3,009 

221 

211 

+65 

3,506 

1931-32 

3,309 

246 

211 

+58 

3,824 

1932-33 

3,299 

220 

211 

—19 

3,711 

1933-34 

3,261 

186 

211 

2 

3,656 

1934-35 

3,410 

220 

211 

+ 10 

3,851 

Average 
1930-31 to 
1934-35 

3,258 

219 

211 

22 

3,710 

1935-3C 

3,457 

224 

i 

211 

*- 

3,892 

1936 37 

3,594 (a) 

216 I 

211 

=s- 

4,021 


(Z>) Distnbution of aiea. The map which faces page 1 
lllustiates the distribution of linseed acieage m India, and the rela- 
tive share of the different provinces and States is shown m the dia- 
giam opposite this page 

"•Hot jet available 
(a) Revised figure 3,677 
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In the Central Piovmces, about 60 per cept of the provincial 
area under linseed is to be found m the eastern division, of which the 
thiee distucts of Drug, Raipur and Bilaspur contain over 45 per 
cent The southern division ranks second with about 23 per cent 
with the two districts of Nagpur and Chanda accounting for 

17 pcjj cent, while the other two divisions m the north and .west 
contain the lemaming 17 pei cent of the provincial acreage 

In the United Provinces, the linseed area lies mainly m the north- 
east and south-west The Goraklipui and Fyzabad divisions m the 
noith-east contain over 48 per cent of the total provincial area while 
the Jliansi division m the south-west has about 26 pei cent About 

18 pei cent of the linseed area occurs m the central divisions of 
Allahabad and Benaies The cultivation of linseed m the north 
western distucts lying m the Meeiut, Agra, Rohilkund and Kumaon 
dr isions is almost negligible More than 40 per cent of the pro- 
vincial ci op is found m three distucts alone, viz , G-onda, Goiaklipur 
(north-east) and Jalaun (south-west) 

In Bihai, the Muzaffaipur dnision contains about 41 per cent 
and Gaya dnision nearly 32 pei cent oi the total piovincial aiea 
Tne districts of Champaran and Saran m the foimer division and 
Shahabad m the latter hold the laigest linseed acreages 

In ITydeiabad moie than 85 per cent of the linseed area 
is located m the northern and western distucts adjoining Berar and 
the Bombay Piesidency, namely Auiangabad, Paibham, Nandei, Blin, 
Osmanabad, Bidai and Gulbarga 

In the Bombay Presidency, the distucts boi deling on Hyderabad 
also have the most important areas undei linseed About 82 per cent 
of the provincial linseed aiea is centied m the districts of Bijapur, 
Shoiapui , Ahmednagar and Nasik 

In Bengal moie than half of the linseed acreage of the province 
occuis m the thiee central distucts of Nadia, Murshidabad and 
P-?bna 

(c) Tiend of Sowings This is clearly shown m the diagram 
facing page 8 which is based on the revised data to which refer- 
ence has already been made It will be seen that theie was a pro- 
gressive decline from 4 2 million acies m 1925-26 to 3 5 million acres 
m 1929-30 and 1930-31 The aiea expanded again to 3 8 million acies 
m 1931-32 and was followed by a slight contraction m the two succeed- 
ing seasons Since 1934-35, however, the total average aiea has been 
wed over 3 8 million acres and the latest available data foi 1936-37 is 
ahoi< the 4 million mark Heavy exports m 1933-34, due partly n the 
piefeience granted under the Ottawa Agreement, checked the declin- 
ing tendency of the acreage soun m 1932-33 and 1933-34 to some 
extent, with the result that sowings increased by about 5 per cent 
m 1934 The upward trend was maintained m two succeeding crops 
and may be attributable also to the using price level 

id) Mia-ed ciop Agricultural practice m regard to the sowing 
oi nnseed is not the same all over the country Tn the United Pro- 
vinces and Bihar the system of sowing- linseed with other crops pre- 
iai s on a laige scale, the favourite mixtures being with wheat, gram, 
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rapeseea and mustard Indeed the practice is so common that the 
area under linseed as a mixed crop eonsideiably exceeds the aiea 
sown pure Mixed sowings are less popular m the Central Provinces 
and other adjacent tracts Tn other parts of the country, linseed is 
genei ally sown alone 

There appeal to be three important reasons for mixed sowing. 
Tn the first place it is a foim of insurance against total crop failure. 
Secondly, when grown with wheat or other food crops, linseed is sup- 
posed to protect the latter from the depredations of cattle, wild pig, 
deer, etc , as these animals do not relish the linseed plant Lastly, 
linseed tends to exhaust the soil so that mterculture with leguminous 
crops such as gram helps to maintain the fertility of the land 

The mixed ciop aiea m the United Provinces is estimated accord- 
ing to an old formula suggested m 1889 (since when it has not been 
modified) by the then Direetoi of Agriculture m that province Half 
of the total acreage under gram is taken as sown with linseed 
(ordinarily m rows) and one-sixth of the total acieage of wheat, 
barley, and their mixtures, is taken as sown with linseed (mostly as 
a boidei) The normal yield pei aeie of linseed sown as mixed crop 
with gram, and with wheat, bailey 01 wheat barley mixtures, is taken 
as 1 5 maunds (124 lb ), and 0 5 maund (41 lb ), respectively It 
is obvious that as the linseed mixed ciop is reckoned as a fixed pro- 
portion of gram and wheat acieage, fluctuations m the aieas under 
these ceieals leflect on the linseed acreage also The increase or 
deciease m wheat and giam areas may oi may not be attended by a 
corresponding change in the linseed acreage, more so when the 
acreage under these cereals has been changing considerably dui mg 
the last 50 years The estimation of the present linseed aiea by this 
formula is therefore not likely to be correct 

That this would actually appear to be the case is indicated by an 
examination of the outward lail tiaffie from the Gorakhpur district, 
which very largely depends on the export market In 1929-30 
exnorts from Gorakhpur amounted to 753,000 maunds out of a local 
pure sown ciop of some 45,000 acres, together with an aiea under 
mixed sowing which unfortunately cannot be ascei tamed as the 
district figures for mixed sowings are not recorded The mixed 
ciop aiea foi the province was 550,000 acres In the following 
year, when there was an increase of 20 per cent m the local pure 
sown aiea and piobably only a small deciease m the mixed sown 
aiea of the district (as might be anticipated from a decline of about 
9 per cent m the total provincial mixed area), expoits from Goiakh- 
pm fell by nearly 24 per cent In 1931-32 despatches from Goialdi- 
pur dropped to 321,000 maunds or by about 44 per cent, although 
the local pine sown area expanded bv 15 per cent and the total 
provincial mixed area by over 28 per cent Tn 1932-33, despatches 
were 10 per cent below the pievious year’s, while there was nearly 
30 pel cent conti action m the local puie sown aiea and a fall of 9 
per cent m the total provincial mixed area In 1933-34, however, 
outward traffic increased by nearly 50 per cent to 436,000 maunds, 
while the local pure sown area declined by nearly 50 per cent , and 
the provincial mixed area rose by about 6 per cent only 
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Speaking broadly and liaving legard to the unreliability of 
the data available, it cannot be said that the practice of sowing linseed 
as a mixtuie in. the United Provinces is on the decrease Between 
1925-26 and 1929-30 the aveiage area sown mixed was 610,000 acres 
while the puie crop was only 327,000 acres In the quinquennium 
ending 1934-35 the mixed ciop acreage was 615,000 and the pure 
262,000 In 1935-36 the mixed crop had nsen to 650,000 acres while 
the puie sown ciop dropped to 195,000 acres In 1936-37, however, 
the puie crop aiea lose to 298,000 acies and the mixed ciop declined 
to 600,0000 acies (Appendix II) 

In Bihai, linseed is largely giown mixed with wheat or gram, 
or as a border m fields sown with other tabi crops It, is 
also occasionally sown m paddy fields amongst the standing paddy 
ciop The piopoition of the ciop sown m these different ways can- 
not be ascei tamed with any accuracy, and although all these methods 
exist almost all o\ er the province to a small or large extent, the sowing 
of lmseed as a mixed crop is, geneially speaking, more common in 
Noith Bihai, while puie sowings pievail m South Bihai 

In the Cential Pi ovmces only about 6 per cent of the crop is 
sown mixed In the Bombay Piesidencv lmseed is occasionally found 
to be sown with wheat and gram, and with mustard In the Cential 
India States it is sometimes cultivated with gram and m Madras with 
Chdl am (Soiqhum Vulgate) 


(2) Production 


(a) Standard yields A provisional estimate of the yield pel 
acre of the principal ciops was first made m India m 1892, and m 
order to pi ovule foi the penodical revision of these estimates a system 
of experimental ciop cuttings was prescubed Fiom the results of 
these expei iments, lepoited by local governments and administrations 
at the close of each quinquennium, standard yields are woiked out 
These standard yields aie undei stood to lepiesent the average out- 
turn on aveiage soil m a yeai of aveiage chaiaeter, and foim the 
basis foi estimating production dui mg the quinquennium following 

The jaiest available figuies for standard vield aie foi the quin- 
quennium ending 1931-32 These and the standard yields of the four 
previous quinquennia aie .shown m the table below 

Siandai d yield of Linseed (lb pei an e) 


Province 


Assam 

Bengal 

Biliar (and Orissa) 
Bombas 

Central Provinces 
United Provinces 


Quinquennium ending 


1011-12 

1916-17 

1921-22 

1926-27 

1931-32 

448 

148 

330 

336 

336 

492 

443 

467 | 

473 

607 

492 

492 

402 i 

492 

402 

360 l 

360 

360 

3 60 

360 

220 

226 

226 

212 

215 

,300 

•>00 

1 

600 

600 

600 
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The linking fact that standard yields have appaiently needed no 
revision foi 25 yeais m certain instances, calls for a woid of explana- 
tion 

In Bihai iihile ne iv metliods of landom sampling aie being ex- 
penmented on, the local authorities considei it piematuie to nse the 
new lesnlts and the old data continue to be mamtamd for 
the piescnt Similarly, the necessity of improving the existing 
system has been fully leeogmsed m Bombay, but the introduction of 
any new methods had to be postponed owing to financial stringency 
It is understood that no ciop-cuttmg experiments weie made m the 
Presidency during the quinquennium ending 1931-32 In Bengal the 
yield for the quinquennium ending 1931-32 was deduced solely from 
expei iments conducted dunng the penod m question, without taking 
into consider ation previous lesults, and the raising of the standard 
yield was attnbuted to the spread of improved varieties and adoption 
of revised methods of calculation In the Conti al Provinces the 
standard vields were only slightly modified m 1926-27 and 1931-32 
Owing to the abnoimal weather conditions which prevailed m some 
of the intervening veais it was considered that the results obtained 
could not be taken as a satisfactory basis for levision and they “were 
accordingly modified to a nominal extent only Although crop-cut- 
ting experiments have been steadily continued in the United Provinces, 
no change m the standard yield has appaientlv been found necessary 

(b) Estimation of pioduction Production is calculated on the 
formula aiea X standout yield X seasonal factoi, to which detailed 
refeience has alieadv been made m the Pepoit on the Marketing of 
Wheat m India (Marketing Senes \ T o 1) It will be sufficient to 
notice here that the fiist factoi, area, is known accuiately onlv tor 
the pure sown ciop m tempoiary settled pi ovmce.s such as the United 
Provinces, Bombay, etc In the peimanently settled tracts which 
form the great bulk of the aiea of Bengal and an appi eciable poition 
of Bihar such mfoimation is extieinely unreliable The aiea undei 
mixed ci ops, whether m tempoiaiy oi pennanentlv settled areas, is 
highly coivjeetuial while the data relating to the Indian States is by 
no means complete Owing to the laige proportion of the mixed ciop 
m the United Piovmces and Biliai, the maccuiacy of primary data and 
its effect on All-India statistics of area and production cannot be over- 
emphasised The second factoi namely, the standaid yield, is fre- 
quently based on old and out of date mfoimation, while the appraisal 
of the thud or seasonal factor, is largely left m the hands of petty 
village officials * 

(c) Yield pei acre The actual yield pel acre obtained by 
dividing the total estimated production of linseed by the acreage is 
considerably lower than the standaid yield, as m the case of wheat 
The yields over the past 12 years, as published m Estimates of Area 
and Yield of Principal Crops, will be found m detail in Appendix 
IV The all-India average summarised therefrom is given below and 

*The present system of crop reporting m general lias been adversely 
criticised m “A scheme for the Economic Census of India ’ ’ — Bowley and 
Robertson (1934") 
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is compared with the revised all-India average based on the revised 
figures of acreage and production, vide pages 5 and 13 The latter 
show some improvement in yield per acre 

Aveiage yield of Linseed 

(lb poi acre ) 

Average Average 
1925-26 1930-31 

to to 1935-36 

1929-30 1931 35 


All-India Average based on Estimates of 259 275 251 

Area and Yield 

All-India Average based on revised 260 286 275 

figures of acreage and production 

The yield per acre for the whole of India dui mg the 12 year 
period 1925-26 to 1936-37 has fluctuated between 246 lb m 1928-29 
and 304 lb in 1932-33, with an average of 260 lb m the quinquen- 
nium ending 1929-30 and 286 lb diumg the 5 years ending 1934-35 

Compared with the yield m foreign countries, Indian outturns 
per acie m the quinquennium ending 1934-35 were 34 lb lower than 
those of the United States, and less than half of the aveiage yields 
pei acre m the Argentine The average yields in these two countiies 
for the five eiops ending 1935 were 320' lb and 636' lb respectively 

{d) Total outturn The production of linseed, by provinces and 
States, foi the 12 years, 1925-26 to 1936-37 as published m Estimates 
of Area and Yield, m counterpart of the acreage shown m Appendix II 
and summarised on page 3, is lecoided in detail m Appendix Y The 
position of each important unit of production is as follows 

Pioduciion of Linseed in the mam pioducmg ai eas 

(Thousand tons ) 

! 

1936 37 | 1937-38 § 


British India — 

Bengal 

Bihar (and Orissa) 

Bombay 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 
Punjab 

United Provinces 

« 

*Gram, Seed and Oil Reporter, London 

1 Bihar 

tOnssa 

^Provisional (Final forecast) 


18 23 16 25 27 

100 84 ( 7 ! { u 8 3 

12 13 12 8 9 

68 80 80 85 103 

3 3 2 3 3 

147 143 147 148 157 


Average Average 

1925-26 1930-31 1935 36 

to to 

1929-30 1934-35 


1936 37. 

261 

265 
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Production of Lmseed in the mam 'producing areas eonld 


(Thousand tons ) 

\ 



Average 

1925-26 

to 

1929 30 

Average 
1930 31 
to 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Indian States 






Central Provinces States 

7 

8 

5 

! 

4 

8 

Hyderabad 

13 

23 

33 

44 

41 

Kotali (Ra] put ana) 

3 

9 

11 

10 

13 

Others 

1 

3 

6 

6 

8 

Total 

372 

1 

399 

388 

418(a) 

457 


As is the case with the acreage repoited m Estimates of Area 
and Yield, the statistics of production above quoted do not embrace 
all the tiacts m which linseed is grown Notable omissions are the 
Central India States, of which Rewah, Baiwam and Indore are pro- 
bably the most important, Gwalior, certain Rajputana States such 
as Jaipui, Bundi, Tonk, etc, and Kashmir A lough estimate for 
these areas, calculated on the approximate yields per acre, and the 
aveiage area ovei 10 years is given m Appendix YI, and amounts to 
an aveiage outturn of some 57,150 tons* 

A furtliei addition! to the published estimates has also to be 
made m respect of the pioduction of Hyderabad State It was found 
from the State Customs records and confirmed by the publi- 
cation Accounts relating to the Inland Rail and River-borne 
Ti ade of India that the quantities exported from the 
hVam’s Terntones exceed the local production given m Estimates 
of Area and Yield, sometimes by a large maigm As theie are 
piactieally no imports of linseed into the 'State (the estimated 
annual incomings by road are only about 20 ton*, while receipts by 
rail aie equally insignificant) it seems cleai that the outturn is m- 
coriectly recorded The extent of this almost continual undei state 
ment of pioduction cannot be g auyed with precision but the total 


+Yide column B m the table on page 13 
t Vide column C m the table on p ige 13 
(a) Revised figure 420 
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crop of linseed m Hyderabad cannot obviously be smaller than 
exports plus local retention The last factor annually amounts to 
approximately 4,000 tons (consisting of about 2 ; 500 tons requited for 
seed and domestic consumption and some 1,500 tons consumed by tbe 
local oil mills) and accordingly, the revised production m Hydeiabad 
State would appear to be as shown m the table below 

Pioduchon of Linseed ( leuiscd ) in Hyderabad Siaie, 

(Thousand tons ) 





1 


— 

Production 
as repoited 
m Estimates 
of Aiea and 
Yield 

Imports 

Exports as 
recorded by 
the State 
Customs 

Revised produc- 
tion calculated 
on exports plus 
an avenge local 
retention of about 
4,000 tons 

1925-26 

16 

Negligible 

; 

19 

1 

23 

1926 27 

13 

55 

- 19 

23 

1927-28 

11 

55 

! 

24 

i 

28 

V 

1928-29 

11 

55 

i 

29 

33 

1929 30 

16 

55 

17 

1 

1 

1 21 

! 

1930-31 

16 

55 

18 

■ 

i 

?2 

1931-32 

23 

55 

22 

26 

1932-33 

18 

55 

65 

59 

1933-34 

26 

55 

47 

51 

1934-35 

34 

55 

45 

49 

1935 36 

33 

j 

5 

62 

66 

1936-37 

44* 

55 

30* 

44 


*From 1936 37, production ib being reported on a revised basis Exports 
in that year are less than the production 
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Taking all tlie foregoing factors into account the total revised 
production m Tndia may be summarised below, tile share of differ- 
ent pi o vmces and States being lllustiated in the diagram facing 
page 5 

Total (? ev'ised) production of Linseed in India 

(Thousand tons ) 


1 

Production 
repoited 
m tlie 

Estimates of 
Aiea and 
Yield 

(Appendix V) 

Production 
in areas for 
uhioh fore- 
casts ire 
not made 
(Page 11 ) 

DiSeience 
betw een the 
published and 
ie\ lsed out 
turns in 
Hyderabad 

(Page 11) 

Revised 

Grand 

Total 

' 

A 

B 

C 

| D 

1925-26 ) 

402 

57 

+ 7 

466 

1926-27 

406 

57 

+ 10 

473 

1927-28 

348 

57 

+ 1 ^ 

422 

192S-29 

322 

37 

+ 22 

401 

1929-30 

380 

57 

J-5 

442 

Average 1925 26 to 1929- 
1930 

372 

51 

+ 12 

~ 

441 

1930-31 

: 377 

57 

+ b 

440 

1931-32 

1 

416 

57 

+ 3 

476 

1932-33 

406 

57 

+ 41 

504 

1933-34 

376 

57 

+ 25 

45S 

1934-35 

420 

37 

+ 15 

492 

Average 1930 31 to 1934- j 
1935 | 

399 

57 

+ 18 

474 

1935-36 

388 

57 

+ 33 

478 

1936-37 j 

I 

418(a) 

57 


473 


It vill be seen fiom this statement that the levised outturn foi 
the quinquennium ending 1929-30, is 69,000 tons or 16 per cent 
greater, and for the quinquennium ending 1934-35, 75,000 tons or 
17 per cent greatei than the data given m Estimates of Area and 
Yield This wide discrepancy would seem to indicate the necessity 

(a) Revised figure 420 
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for making the forecast more comprehensive than it is at present, if 
the data are to be’ of any real value to the trade 

(e) Trend The revised figures of production given m the above 
statement show that the total outturn of the crop during the last 12 
years has vaned between a minimum of 401,000 tons m 1928-29 and 
a maximum of 504 000 tons m 1932-33 During this period the 
trend of production has not alwaj^s followed the trend of acreage 
(diagram facing page 8) and tlicie is no evidence of any consistent 
trend up or down It is, however, impossible to comment further on 
the variation m production m view of the uncertainty of the seasonal 
condition factor estimates and the doubtful accuracy of the produc- 
tion estimates to which refeience has alieady been made 

(3) Quality. 

i o) Types and qualities The nature of the soil plays an import- 
ant part m determining the quality charactensties of the linseed 
giown m difteient pairs of India In the GangeLie alluvium of the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal the sub-soil moisture is never 
far from the suifaee The linseed plant of those pnits has therefore 
a shallow and extensive loot system The plant matin es lelatively 
slowly tlnows out a large number of branches and yields abundant 
seed which is generally small m size In Cential India, the Central 
Pi evinces, Bombay and the Deccan, soil conditions are suitable only 
foi a plant with a deep root system The Peninsular types of linseed 
grow rapidly to maturity, have fewer branches and form compara- 
tively fewer seeds vouch are bolder m size and richer m oil content 
than the seed grown m the noitliein tracts 

An examination of the linseed crop made at the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, m 1922, showed that there were, at the 
time, 26 distinct types of linseed m India, each distinguished by 
difference m colour, in the size of the seed, and m other botanical 
characteristics The size of the seed is the mam consideration m the 
commercial classification of linseed Colour has a limited significance 
only since the great bulk of the crop is of the brown variety and the 
production of white and yellow linseed is very small Moreover the 
latter quality is rarely marketed pure and is generally found mixed 
with the usual brown types 

Linseed grown m the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, Assam, 
Punjab and Kashmir is invariably of the brown variety The crop 
of Central and Peninsular India is predominatingly of this type 

The vellov and white varieties are cultivated on a relatively 
small scale, m the Centra] Provinces, Centra] India and some 
of the Rajputana. States 

Most of the white or yellow linseed crop is located m the Central 
Piovmces where it is known as hoivrx It is found m almost every 
district mixed with the brown variety, m pioportions ranging from 
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1 to about 15 per cent No authentic records of the area under 
white oi yellow linseed are available, but judging from actual 
amvals m the markets it may be estimated that 4 per cent of the 
total provincial area under linseed is sown with these varieties The 
total outturn of this quality is also difficult to assess owing to tne ab- 
sence of data but enquiries from cultivators would seem to place the 
yield at 25 per cent less tliau that of the blown linseed * On this basis 
about 3 per cent of the aveiage production of the province may be 
taken to lepiesent the crop of white and yellow linseed This is equi- 
valent to about 2,700 tons f In Cential India and Rajputana States, 
the production is about 900 tons or not more than 2 pei cent of the 
local crop The total estimated production of white and yellow lin- 
seed m Tndia is therefore less than 1 per cent of the total crop 

The white and yellow vaneties are richer m oil content than 
the biown and it would appeal that at one time the light coloured 
seeds were greatly esteemed by certain European milleis producing 
veiy pale oils Improvements m manufacturing and refining processes 
and increased supplies of the oil bearing seeds have resulted m the 
virtual disappearance of any special demand that may have existed 
formerly At present the export trade pays no premium foi white 
or yellow linseed 

(1 ) ) Commercial description. Broadly speaking the trade 
lecogmses two types of linseed Bold Brown and Small Brown With 
m tins general classification there are three commercial qualities 
termed Bombay Bold, Calcutta Bold and Small, each differing from 
the other m size of the grain only (See plate facing page 16 ) The 
small linseed handled at Bombay and Calcutta is veiy similar and as 
the bulk of the trade m small linseed is concentrated at Calcutta the 
lattci is often termed Calcutta Small, especially m the expoit trade 

Bombay is the natural outlet foi the large-grained linseed 
grown so extensively m Central and Peninsular India which general- 
ly averages under 135 grains per gramme This type of linseed 
naturally predominates in the Bombay market and the distinction 
between Bombay Bold and Small is made, according to local usage, by 
an analysis based on the separation of small linseed from bold by a 
special kind of sieve (See plate facing page 17 ) Linseed passing 
through this sieve is classed as Small A free tolerance (by weight) 
of 10 per cent of small linseed is permitted m tenders or deliveries 
of Bombay Bold Allowances aie charged for any proportion of 
small linseed above 10 per cent up to a maximum toleiance of 35 
per cent , at which point the goods are liable to rejection, at buyer’s 
option 

*It is also on record that one white variety experimented on at the Agri- 
cultural College Farm, Nagpur, m 1933-34, gave the lowest yield of any variety 
of linseed then under trial 

lEnquuies have also shown that producers who grew white linseed a few 
years ago. have given it up owing to the low yields It is reported that the 
outturn in the best soils was baTely equal to that of brown Imseed m ordinary 
toils 
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The bold lmseed consigned to Calcutta derives mainly from the 
southern districts of Bihar and fiom the Central United Provinces. 
It is appieciably smaller than its Bombay counterpart Conti ary 
to the Bombay system the standard for Calcutta Bold is fixed by 
count The standard adopted by the Incorpoiated Oil Seed Asso- 
ciation, London viz, 145 grains pei gramme, is piobabiv the most 
widely recognised basis m India, although ceitam buyeis’ contracts 
specify toleianees langmg between 145 'and 152 grains The limit 
of toleiance laid down m the Incorpoiated Oil Seed Association 
contract foi Calcutta Bold is 153 giams to the giamme with an 
allowance to buyer foi eveiy giam m excess of the basic 145 Linseed 
having more than 153 grains pei giamme automatically falls into 
the Small categoiv 

The description Calcutta Small includes all the small grained 
varieties winch form the great bulk of the production m the United 
Pi evinces, Bihar, Bengal and Assam Bioadly speaking any lmseed 
which fails to conform to the accepted standards foi Bold is termed 
Small and m piactice any linseed having ovei 150 grains per gramme 
is classed as Calcutta Small 

( c ) Distribution by qualities In older to asceitam the quality 
characteristics and the distribution of the different qualities of 
linseed 724 commercial samples were collected at all stages 
of the marketing chain throughout India These samples were 
examined at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore 
for their physical characteristics and a representati\ e selection there- 
from amounting to 205 samples were further subjected to chemical 
analysis for oil and moistuie content The result of this work is 
partially summarised m Appendix VII which shows the number 
of gi a ms per gramme and the oil content m the produce of different 
paits of India 

In the United Provinces the small lmseed area lies m the northern 
distucts of Gonda, Basti, Bahraieh and Goiakhpur whence samples 
of the local production averaged 183 grams per gramme In the 
extreme south of the province, boidermg on the Centra] Provmees 
and some of the Central India States, there is a laige area producing 
lmseed conforming to the Bombay Bold qualitv, viz , m the districts 
of Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamirpur and Banda where the average was 110 
grams to the gramme Lmseed giown m the central districts of the 
United Provinces such as Benares, Ghazipur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, 
etc , was placed somewhere between these tw o extremes ivith an 
n\ eiage of 154 grams per gramme A fair proportion of the limbed 
giown m the Benares and Mirzapur area passes as Calcutta Bold 

In Behar, the northern districts grow small linseed resembling 
the qualities produced m the adjacent parts of the United Pio- 
vmces and the average of the local crop was found to be about 190 
grains to the gramme Linseed tenderable as Calcutta Bold is however 
found m model ate auantities m some of the southern districts round 
Patna and Gaya The average of this area w 7 as 155 grams per 



Linseed grains (according- to the existing- commercial classification) 


[racing page 16 



The giams m the illustration represent the actual size, 


Bombay Bold 
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gramme and thus beais compauson to tne bold vanety grown in the 
Central United Provinces 

Tn the Central Provinces, the eastern districts of Raipur and 
Drug grow small linseed avei aging 164 grams pei gramme, a part of 
which now finds an outlet thiough Yizagapatam on the Bay of Bengal 
There is a progressive and maiked mciease m the size of the seed 
towards the west of the province In the districts of Berar, Saugor 
and Hoshangabad the local production aveiages 122 grains to the 
gramme while m the central paits of the province, e g , the Nagpur 
and -Tubbulpore districts the average was 130 giams 

The production of Hydeiabad and the Bombay Presidency 
consists almost entnely of large giamed linseed The Hyderabad 
samples averaged 129 grains per giamme, while m Bombay the 
average was 134 giams to the gramme 

With the exception of Rewah and the neighbouring States 
wheip small linseed predominates, the Central India and R a,] put ana 
States grow bold linseed of a type tendeiable against the Bombay 
Bokl contract 

Bengal produces a particularly small grained variety of Imseed 
averaging 201 grains to the gramme 

The Imseed crop of the Punjab and Kashmn is of local im- 
portance only Linseed grown m these areas and m Assam is ex- 
ceptionally small m size, indeed smaller than the linseed grown m 
Bengal 

The approximate distribution of the various qualities of linseed 
according to the commercial classifications already referred to will 
be readily apparent from the map facmg page 9 and from 
Appendix VHI 

Roughly speaking the production of bold Imseed corresponding 
to the Bombay Bold definition amounts to about 39 per cent of 
the total Indian crop, that of small Imseed to about 5] per cent , 
and the intermediate quality corresponding to the Calcutta Bold 
standard to nearly 9 per cent The production of white and yellow 
Imseed forms less than 1 per cent of the total Indian crop The 
quantities of different types may be roughly summarised thus — 



Tons 

AVhite & yellow Imseed . . 

3,900 

Bombay Bold (brown) 

186,400 

Calcutta Bold (brown) 

40,800 

Small linseed (brown) 

244,900 

T otal 

476,00. < 


( d ) Oil content Within certain limits, the oil content of 
Imseed is closely related to its size, the larger the gram the greater 
being the vield of oil The highest oil yi elders are the types of 
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linseed grown m the Central Provinces, Bombay, Hyderabad, the Cen- 
tral India and Rajputana States and in the south of the United Pro- 
vinces the gieat majority of which are classifiable as Bombay Bold 
(Appendix VII) 

Using petroleum ether for extraction, and on a cleaned 
seed basis, the average percentage of oil content m linseed from the 
various districts of the Central Provinces ranged from 40 93 for 
samples averaging 127 giams per gramme from the Wardlia dis- 
trict to 44 88 for Iioshangabad linseed averaging 111 grams per 
giamme The oil content of Bombay linseed ranged from 40 65 per 
cent m a sample fiom the Belgaum district with a count of 159 per 
gramme, to 41 36 per cent for Sholapur linseed averaging 132 grams 
per gi amine Hydeiabad samples yielded from 42 09 to 43 12 
per cent of oil, the former result bemg obtained from a 
quality averaging 132 grams pei gramme and the latter fiom another 
aveiagmg 125 grams The highest oil bearing lmseed found during 
the course of this survey derived from the Central India States of 
Bhopal, Gwalior, Dewas and Khilclnpur The average of three 
samples drawn at Dewas with a count of 112 grains gave 45 53 pei 
cent oil Samples from Gwalior and Bhopal averaging 112 and 
121 lespedm'iy to the giamme showed 45 48 per cent oil, while 
a sample from Khilclnpur with 121 grams yielded 45 34 per cent 
oil The iange of oil content m Rajputana lmseed was found to 
be from 42 69 to 44 44 per cent for lmseed counting 104 and 109 
giams pei gramme from Dholpur and Kotah States respectively 

As regards small lmseed, the United Provinces samples showed 
an average of 41 84 per cent oil, with a range between 41 24 per 
cent and 43 21 per cent , the former relating to samples drawn, at 
Gonda neighing 178 per gramme and the latter to Benares where 
the samples averaged 150 grams to the gramme A large number 
of samples drawn m North Bihar averaged only 4057 per cent oil 
In this ease the range was from 39 07 per cent, for the very small 
gi amed produce of the Santhal Parganas averaging 229 to the gramme, 
to 41 13 for tbe Saran District, where the samples averaged 176 
grams per gramme Bengal lmseed has an even lower oil content 
than Bihar and resembles the Assam quality Tne average for 32 
samples drawn m Bengal was only 39 45 per cent oil with a range 
between 38 28 and 41 22 per cent Assam linseed as shown by the 
analysis of Nowgong quality yielded only 39 21 per cent oil 

The aveiage oil content m grams of different sizes shown m 
the diagram opposite page 20 indicates clearly that below 7 105 grams 
to the gramme the more or less progressive increase m oil content 
which is apparent up to this point or near it, disappears The 
exceptionally large size of bold grained lmseed is sometimes due 
to the eoai selling and thickening of the skm and is accompanied by 
a coriespondmg reduction m the oil beaung pulp within For this 
reason an average sample with a count of below 105 grains per 
giamme gives less oil than seed having say 120 or 125 grams 

(e) Impurity content The impurity content of lmseed con- 
sists of non-oleaginous matter such as chaff, dust, stones, lumps of 
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earth, cereal grams, etc , as well as other oilseeds The extent to 
which these nnpunties are piesent vanes with soil conditions and 
agncnltural practices, e.g , the practice of sowing linseed as a mixed 
crop, and the care or mchffeienee exercised at the time of threshing, 
winnowing and cleaning The proportion of different impuri- 
ties contained m the pioduction of the vanous provinces and States 
is illustrated in diagram facing page 21 and is discussed m detail 
in Chapter VI 

it has been found, geneially speaking, that theie aie fewer 
impuiities m bold linseed than in small The results of the 
analysis already mentioned indicate that the average impurity con- 
tent (foreign mattei and othei oilseeds), m the production of Bom- 
bay and Ilydei abad was only 3 63 and 3 59 per cent respectively 
The nnpunty content found m the bold linseed samples from the 
western districts of the Cential Provinces, from Central India and 
the Raj put ana States was comparatively high, and averaged 5 59, 

6 11 and 6 63 per cent respectively The production of the north- 
easiein districts of the United Piovmces and of Bihar, where the bulk 
of the linseed grown is small, showed an average impurity content 
of as much as 8 52 and 10 11 per cent respectively The Bold lin- 
seed piodueed m these two piovmces was also found to be marketed 
in a duty condition although the impurity content was somewhat 
lower than m the case of small linseed The central districts of 
the United Picmnces, wheie mixed crop sowing is laigely m vogue, 
have a still higher impurity average of 11 47 per cent On the other 
hand small linseed from the Central Piovmces shows the compara- 
tively low average admixture of 5 34 per cent Linseed from 
Bengal and Assam was found to have an average impurity content 
of 5 51 and 2 93 per cent respectively 

(4) Retention in villages 

Linseed is retained m the village for two mam purposes ( a ) seed 
requirements, and (b) foi the exti action of oil in the village ghanis 
or holhus * ** (See plate facing page 195) Linseed may also be 
retained for edible purposes, feeding cattle and for medicinal uses, 
but the quantities so consumed are comparatively small 

The proportion of the crop retained for the above uses vanes great- 
ly m different paits of India depending upon the local seed rate 
and the extent to which linseed oil is used foi edible purposes (the 
bulk of the linseed oil expressed by ghwms is not noimally 
used foi mdustnal pui poses) Mustard oil is the most commonly 
consumed edible oil m the United Provinces, Bihar, Onssa,, and 

*The Gham (or Kolhu ) is a primitive arrangement on tlie pestle and 
mortar system, for the extraction of oil from seed It is found in almost every 
part of India particularly m the rural areas In the village gham the mortar 
more often than not is made from the hollowed-out tinuk of a tiee while the 
pestle is also of wood, sometimes shod with metal The mode of operation is 
for the pestle to be rotated against the inner vail of the mortar, the motive 
power being imparted by draught animals such as bullocks See page 206, 
Chapter X 

L137ICAIJ 
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Bengal, while linseed oil is more popular m many parts of the 
Cential Provinces, Central Tndia and the neighbouring tracts 
Consequently the tendency is for more linseed to be retained against 
village requirements in the latter areas than m the former 

(a) For seed and for domestic use It uas almost invariably 
found that cultivators retained sufficient linseed on their 
own holdings for purposes of seed When obliged to do so they 
also borrowed their seed from other cultivators or obtained it 
from the village baniya or merchant on the customary teims (Chap- 
ter XI ) For all practical purposes, theiefoie, it may be taken that 
the linseed required foi seed is almost wholly found out of the village 
retention As legal ds domestic use, however, this factor is so variable 
as to be highly conjectural In some localities m which 'linseed is 
an important ciop, it is frequently used m the preparation of cer- 
tain types of confectionery while the feeding of linseed to cattle is 
more common m some aieas than m others 

On the basis of an average seed late m the United Provinces 
of about 20 lb per acre and taking a rough figure of 7,000 tons 
utilised m sweetmeats and cattle feeding mamly m the four distucts 
of Gorakhpur, Azamgaih, Ballia and Ghazipur it is estimated that 
about 15,000 tons, equivalent approximately to 10 per cent of the 
local production, are on an average letamed m the villages of this 
province 

In Bihar (and Orissa) where the seed late is approximately 
12 lb per acre or roughly about two-thnds that of the United Pro- 
vinces, it may be leekoned that about 8,000 tons, or 10 per cent of 
the Jocrd pioduction, aie retained m the villages including the esti- 
mated household consumption The seed late m Bengal is much 
about the same as m the United Provinces and about 2,000 tons or 
some 10 per cent of the outturn appeals to be the average letention 
there also 

The quantities estimated to be retained on producers’ holdings 
and m the ullages of Central and Peninsular India for seed and 
domestic consumption are somewheie m the neighbourhood of 
9,000 tons m the Central Provinces, 1,500 tons m Bombay and 2,500 
tons m Hyderabad 

It will be seen, therefore, that the quantities of linseed retained 
foi seed and domestic use m all the chief pioduemg aieas respon- 
sible foi moie than four-fifths of the total Indian production, 
amount m the aggregate to something neai 38,000 tons 

Enquiries have also shown that similar propoitions aie retain- 
ed m other liacts including Raj put ana, the Central India States, 
Assam, Madias, Punjab and Kashmir Accordingly, therefore the 
total amount of linseed letamed m the villages throughout the 
countiv for sowing and domestic requnements appears to be 
approximately 47,000 tons lepiesentmg about 10 per cent of an 
average cTop 
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(Z>) Fo) milage ghanis 07 Jcolhus The second channel of dis- 
appeaiance 111 the village is through the ghams or kolhus In addi- 
tion to letennon for seed and domestic use, considerable quantities 
of linseed are retained for ciushmg 111 ghams The cake pio- 
dueed in the ghams is almost wholly disposed of m the villages 
themselves but a portion of the oil, suiplus to local requirements” is 
sent to other neighbouinig maikets, usually by load In the absence 
of any census of pioduetion it is quite impossible to say with any 
degiee of piecision how manj’- ghams aie m opeiation 111 India, 
noi is it possible to aruve at any definite figuies as regards their 
capacity or the pioduetion of linseed 01 any other vegetable oil 
by them These small plants handle a variety of oilseeds accord- 
ing to season As oppoitunity offers, then owneis crush their own 
produce or oilseeds bi ought to them by others 

The utilisation of linseed by village ghams is discussed m some 
detail m the next chapter so that, for the present, it will suffice 
mei ely to indicate the total quantity of lmseed estimated to be retain- 
ed for village crushing On an average this amounts to about b6,000 
tons of which about three-foui ths, u, nearly 50,000 tons, is found 
in the villages themselves, while the lemamder is drawn from the 
adjacent assembling markets 

The total retention m the villages and cultivator’s holdings is 
theiefore somewhere m the neighbourhood of 95,000 tons equal to 
about 20 per cent of the average crop 

(5) Season op marketing 

(a) Tpne of hat vesting As has already been noticed, the mam 
producing areas fall into two great natural divisions In the north 
are the alluvial plains of the United Provinces, Bihar and Bengal, 
and m the south the black cotton soils of the Central Pi evinces, 
Central India States, Bombay and Hyderabad The time ^of har- 
vesting vanes slightly m these two areas In the former the harvest- 
ing of the ci op normally commences eaily m Maicli, reaches its 
height by about the end of that month and concludes towards the 
middle or end of Apnl, the harvesting m Bengal and the adjacent 
parts of Biliai starting a fortnight to a month m advance of the 
United Piovinces In Cential and Peninsular Tndia, however, 
harvesting commences early m February 

( b ) Periodicity. As with wheat, the bulk of the linseed crop 
is brought to the market very shortly after it has been harvested 
and the flow of supplies to the markets is gieatest 111 the three months 
immediately succeeding the liaivest Thereafter arrivals dimims , 
and with the setting m of the monsoon the movement of the ciop 
from village to market, as is common with most agricultural pro- 
ducts, virtually ceases After the rams, which aie normally over 
by the middle or end of September, the surplus linseed held back 
m the villages gradually begins to reappear m the markets 

The volume of despatches of lmseed in different months from 
a few important maikets m foul of the mam producing aieas have 
been shown over a period of years m Appendix I^C, along with the 
L137ICA-R, 
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'volume of arrivals m some maikets m Cential Provinces 5 * and at 
the terminal maiKets of Calcutta and Bombay The variation 
m tlie seasonal movement is also illustrated m the diagram opposite 
page 24 

More than 41 per cent of the total despatches by lail fiom 
three stationsl m the United Provinces weie handled between April 
and June, with May as the month of gieatest activity In Bihar 
the actual lecoids as collected at ten important stations? levealed 
that moie than 44 pei cent of the outvaid traffic was registeied 
duimg tlie Mine tlnee months, with May leading again In Bengal 
where the ciop matuies a little earliei, ovei 81 per cent of the des- 
patches fiom two stations§ occuned between March and May The 
slightly eathei matui lty of the linseed crop m the Cential Provinces 
also accounts for the fact that moie than 43 per cent of the total 
annual receipts into tlnee important assembling centres|| weie re- 
corded in Mai cli, while the tlnee months Maich to May accounted 
for moie than 76 pei cent of the annual total Monthly despatches 
by lail from seven up-country eentiesfl m the Bombay presidency 
confirm that about 55 per cent of the annual traffic was booked 
between March and May, the busiest months being Maich and April 
which together accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the annual 
total 


Detailed recoids obtained fiom the poit authorities at Calcutta 
and Bombay also leflect the periodicity of movements m the in- 
terior In Calcutta, for example, ovei 39 per cent of the aveiage 
annual leceipts were recorded between Apul and June, while 
July, August and September accounted for 26 per cent The 
months of lowest supplies were January and February, as their 
combined total was only a little more than 8 per cent of tlie 
annual figure Compared with Calcutta the new crop arrives earlier 
at Bombay Receipts rise sharply m March and continue to in- 
crease until the peak is reached m May Of the total annual ainvals 
at the poit moie than 47 per cent were recorded duimg the 3 months, 
Maich to May Arrivals m June and July lepresent about 16 per cent 
of the total annual receipts, those of August less than 6 per cent, 
while m September, receipts rose to nearly 11 per cent , due pro- 
bably to the fact that this is the important delivery month of tlie 
year Arrivals remained small for the rest of the season up to 
Februaiy 

*As a large proportion of the local crop is retained in the Central Provinces 
for internal consumption arrivals in the markets of that province represent the 
periodicity better than despatches, •which are a fairer index of periodical move- 
ments m distributing areas, eg, the United Piovmees and Bihar, etc 
IBasti, Chiigaon, Orai 

tBuxar, Raghunathpur, Arrah, Barb, Luekesarai, Warsahganj, Rafigan;i 
Palmerganj, Sasaram, Bhabua Road 
§Chuadanga, Beldanga 
IIRaipur, Rajnandgaon, TThamgaon 

Weur, Sholapur, Akalkot Road, Lasalgaon, Nipliad, Belapur, and ISFagar, 
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Tn common with otliei spnng (tabi) crops the movement of 
linseed from die Milage to the market is affected by the monsoon, 
although to a lessei extent as compaied with wheat, since not only 
is the linseed ciop m point of size baiely 5 per cent of the former, 
but it also matui es eailier and is harvested and handled about a 
month m advance of wheat The data quoted above indicates that 
by the end oi May the piessuie of amvals has aheady dissipated 
itself Giving to a laige piopoition of the crop haMng alieady been 
disposed of Any slackening of movement during the rainy season 
from June to Septembei, cannot theiefore be wholly attnbuted to 
the effect of the monsoon, although it is a fact that heavy and con- 
tinuous lamtall seriously impedes the movement of produce from 
Milage to market, by tendering luial communications impassable 
An -example of this may be seen m the diminished amvals by load 
at the two important maikets of Raipur and Rajnandgaon m the 
Cential Fi evinces The total shaie of July, August and September 
m the total annual incomings is only 1 7 per cent At Rajnand- 
gaon the piopoiiion is even smallei and amounts to less than 1 per 
cent foi the same J months 

While hcav> iam affects load traffic, movements by nvei and 
canal tend to increase With the swelling of the livers, countiy 
ciaft aie able to extend then opeiations, and since the cost of tians- 
port bv boat is considerably low r ei than by lail oi even by load, 
appreciable quantities of linseed move by boats, wdieiever navigation 
is possible Tins is particularly tiue of the eastern United riovinces, 
and of Bihai wlieie the Ganges and some of its tiibutanes aie navi- 
gable tin oughout. the yeai and especially m the rainy season ( Chapter 
VIII) Rail and sea movements are lelatively unaffected by the 
rams, and some of the heaviest shipments of linseed aie often made 
during the monsoon months Loading and discliaige operations 
at the docks may howevei frequently be interrupted foi a day or 
two by exceptionally bad v r eather 

C Imports. 

Ii.vpoits of linseed by sea are negligible and have langed from 
less than 1 ton to 124 tons, the former occurring m 1935-36 and 
the latter m 1929-30 These small quantities were ' consigned from 
the Persian Gulf ports to Bombay The quality of such imports 
coiresponds to the indigenous small variety pioduced m the United 
Provinces and Bihar 

Impoits by land frontier routes, although small, aie consider- 
ably greater Ilian imports by sea and amount on an aveiage to about 
3 per cent of the Indian crop They derive mainly fiom adjacent 
areas m Ncpa 1 and Sikkim on the north-east frontiers of India and 
find then v<*y into the northern parts of the United Provinces and 
Bihai Qualitatively the impoited linseed is identical with the 
small linseed grown m British India Duung the five years end- 
ing 1936-37 imports by land frontier loutes averaged 13 760 tons 
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of which 10,095 ton 5 ? or about 73 per cent passed into Bihar and the 
lemaming 3,665 tons into the United Piovmees as will be seen fiom 
the following table 

Imports of Linseed by land frontiers 

(Tons ) 



1932-33 - 

i 

1933-34 

1934-35 

i 

1935-36 

1 

1936-37 

Average 

| 

i 

1937-38 

United Provinces 

4,480 

4,060 

2,654 

3,922 

3,208 

3,665 

3,238 

Bihar 

11,721 

11,752 ' 

7,027 

10,358 

9,619 

10,095 

7,675 

Total 

16,201 

15,812 

9,681 

14,2S0 

12,827 

13,760 

10,913 


With the exception of 1934-35 theie have been comparatively 
small variations m the volume of this tiade m recent yeais No 
reliable data aie available concerning the pi eduction oi utilisation 
of linseed m Nepal and the adjacent tiacts so that it is difficult to 
account foi the heavy fall of 1934-35 Since the internal demand 
m India inei eased during 1934-35 (Chaptei II) the decline may 
be ascribed eithei to a sympathetic expansion ni local consumption 
or to a cicp failuie m those pails 

The periodicity of the front lei tiade moves m harmony with 
the movement of the crop m India About 37 per cent of the 
imports into India during the quinquennium 1931-32 1935-36 were 
recorded m April and May alone, while fiom June to Septembei the 
aveiage impoits lepresented some 33 per cent of the total annual 
incomings As with the Indian eiop, January and Febiuary are 
the months m which the tiade is at its lowest 

D Exports 

(1) Quantities 

Exports of linseed from India which are subject to considerable 
variation (see diagram facing page 25), are very largely 
influenced by the size of the Aigentme crop The extent of the 
relationship is strikingly illustrated m the diagram facing page 56 
With the post-war expansion of the Argentine pioduction, Indian 
exports have suffeied m comparison with her pre-war share 
of the international trade The following table shows that 

''Import and export statistics and all movement data refer to the fiscal 
year 1st Apnl to 31st March 



f Facing page 24 




Facing page 25 ] 
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average shipments during the last ten years have fallen by more than 
one-third as compared with the pre-war deeennium 

Exports of Linseed from India 

- (Thousand tons ) 


Pre-War 



Posl-War 


1904-05 

559 

1928-29 


157 

1905-06 

289 

1929-30 


248 

1906-07 

219 

1930 31 


257 

1907-08 

310 

1931-32 


120” 

1908-09 

160 

1932-33 


72* 

1909-10 

234 

1933-34 


383* 

1910-11 

371 

1934-35 


240* 

1911-12 

522 

1935-36 


165* 

1912-13 

522 

1936-37 

i 


296* 

1913-14 

414 

1937-38 

i 


226 

Average 

360 ! 

Average 


216 

Variations in the 

expoits of linseed 

are also linked 

up to a 

certain extent with the 

internal demand, 

which, as wall be 

seen m 


Chapter II, depends on such factois as the production of other oil- 
seeds, and the relative puces of linseed and other vegetable oils, 
principally groundnut and lape or mustard oil When the diheience 
between the value of linseed oil and that of other edible oils widens, 
the formei comes into gi eater demand for adulteiation with the 
dearer oils and thus bungs about a corresponding increase m the 
demand for linseed 

No review of the export trade would be complete without a 
leference to the Ottawa Trade Agreement which confened a pre- 
ference of 10 per cent on all Indian linseed impoited into United 
- Kingdom As a result of two successive bumper crops m the 
Aigentme, exports fiom India had fallen to the lowest level touched 

^Including Mormugao 

Note — The published statistics of exports take no account of the ship 
xnents made from fo 1 eign possessions m India The chief ports are Moraiugao, 
m Portuguese India, on the 'Malabar coast, and Fondiclieiry, the administrative 
headquarters of the French possessions m India, on the Coiomandel coast 
There are no expoits of linseed from Pondicherry but in recent yeais Moimugao 
has achieved some impoitance m this respect From an average of 344 tons 
exported during the two years 1931-32 — 1932-33 shipments rose to 4,3G3 tons m 
1933-34 but have since fallen to negligible proportion The detailed figures 
are given at the foot of Appendix X 
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in the piesent eentuiy, just when the Oonfeience was sitting m the 
summer oi 1932 The Indian Delegation to the confeience there- 
fore attached the gieatest importance to^ the revival of the export 
tiade, and consideied that the United Kingdom was m a position 
to pui chase larger quantities of Indian linseed, and that an increase 
m the demand fiorn that country would probably result in an exten- 
sion of cultivation m India By 1933, the year m which the pre- 
ference first became operative, two othei factors developed and 
changed the outlook foi Indian linseed The Argentine pioduced a 
lemaikably small ciop while the outturn m the United States 
diminished by about 40 per cent to the exceptionally low level of 
174,000 tons These conditions weie laigely responsible for bringing 
about the greatly increased demand for Indian linseed m 1933-34 
Nevertheless the effect of the preference cannot be ignoied as far as 
the enormously increased absorption of Indian linseed by the United 
Kingdom market was concerned By placing Argentine linseed at a 
disadvantage, the panty at which the Indian product could be 
obtained, having legard to its highei oil content, gieatly favoured 
the lattei throughout 1933-34 Indeed, at times m 1933, Calcutta 
linseed could actually be purchased more cheaply than Plate linseed 
The net lesult was that the United Kingdom took nearly 176,000 
ioiw' v of Indian linseed m 1933-34 or moLe than twelve times as much 
as the aveiage foi the Iwo preceding years In 1934 and the 
succeeding yeais Indian linseed has continued to enjoy a good demand 
from the United Kingdom and the fact that such exports have moie 
than counter-balanced the partial loss of most of India’s other markets 
seems to indicate that the preference has on the whole benefited the 
Indian export trade 

It is impossible to say whether and if so, how far. the pre- 
ference has influenced Indian acreage materially although there has 
undoubtedly been a slight expansion as compaied with the area 
seeded m 1933 (table on page 5) Unfortunately, as pointed out on 
page 9, the Bengal and Bihar area figures are not dependable and 
the piopoition of linseed m the mixed crop m the United Provinces, 
which has been increasing, is determined by a conventional formula 
which tends to obscure the actual figures (see page 7) Be that as 
it may, it seems clear, that so long as the piefeience continues, 
Indian linseed will have a definite advantage over Argentine linseed 
m the United Kingdom and will continue to maintain its present 
importance m that market 

(2) Destinations 

On an aveiage the United Kingdom has been India’s largest 
individual customer since the Wai (Appendix X) but her present 
i elation to India’s export tiade has become of even greater 
importance owing to the Ottawa preference, which came into force 
m the beginning of 1933 In the seven years before the Agreement 
(1925-26 to 1931-32), Continental Europe (mainly Fiance, Italy, 
Belgium and Germany) absorbed moie than 55 per cent of India’s 
exports, while Great Britain’s share was less than 26 per cent The 
full effect of the Ottawa preference had not yet been felt m 1932-33 


* Appendix X 
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(when, it was m foice only m the last thiee months), for m that 
year more than 65 pei cent of Tndian shipments went to European 
eontitiies (chiefly Prance and Italy) and only about 20 per cent 
to the United Kingdom In 1933-34, however, theie was a com- 
plete reveisal m the relative shaies of these consuming markets 
Tn that yeai the United Kingdom drew about 46 per cent of India’s 
expoits while the share of Continental Europe dropped to about 28 
per cent By 1934-35 and 1935-36 exports to Continental countries 
declined still further to about 17 and 20 per cent, while Great 
Britain’s purchases were 41 and 55 per cent respectively In 
1936-37 the shipments to the United Kingdom rose to about 74 per 
cent of the total exports while those to other European ports 
further declined to 12 per cent 

A significant featuie m recent yeais has been the large ship- 
ments of bold linseed from Bombay to some of the Atlantic coast 
polls m the United States The United States was an entirely 
negligible faetoi m the Indian export tiade m the years prior to 
1932-33, but lately a succession of short ciops m that country, 
coupled with low pioduction m Argentina caused purchases to be 
made in India to the extent of 85,000 tons m 1933-34, 65,000 tons 
in the year following and 31,000 tons m 1935-36 Increased 
domestic production m 1936 and 1937 and laige available supplies 
m Argentina have enabled the United States to find most of her 
requirements elsewheie so that liei takings of Indian linseed m 
1936-37 and 1937-38 have fallen, being 17,000 and 7,000 tons 
respectively 


(3) Qualities. 

Most of the ci ushers m the United Kingdom and Continental 
Euiope usually buy bold and small linseed indiscriminately, depend- 
ing principally on the lelative puce levels m the Bombay and 
Calcutta maikets For example, if the Sterling c i f equivalent 
of the Bombay quotation is moie favourable than that of Calcutta 
linseed, having due regard to the quality differences (oil content) 
between the two tvpes of linseed, a gi eater volume of trade will be 
transacted m Bomba}' Bold The converse would be the case, if 
Calcutta Small happened to be comparatively cheaper The avail- 
ability of fi eight foi the positions required is also another factor 
which to some extent determines whether the Calcutta oi Bombay 
qualities are purchased 

Certain Continental mills importing their supplies thiougk a few 
Mediterranean ports, such as Pnaeus, Genoa and Marseilles have 
a pieference for the medium grained varieties approximating to 
the Calcutta Bold standard of 145 grains per gramme 

*111 1937 38, 170,000 tons out of a total export of 226,000 tons, t e , more 
than 75 per cent were destined for the United Kingdom This does not take 
into account 5,500 tons “ for orders ” shipments, the destinations for which 
are not declared until many months after the shipments have "been made 
Information obtained from various sources, however, indicates that the bulk of 
these are destined for the United Kingdom The practice of not declaring the 
destinations is common m Calcutta, the ob-ject being to keep competitors m the 
dark 
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The United States mdustiy on the othei hand is not geneially 
niterested m small linseed apart from an occasional few hundred, 
tons shipped from Calcutta to Pacific coast ports, and has a decided 
prefeience for the Bombay Bold quality 

(4) Periodicit ^ . 

The mam shipping season is from Apul to December, and as 
will be seen from the statement below, shipments of linseed are on 
an average fairly well spaced out ovei this period although large 
variations occur m the individual months of different years 

Monthly exports of Linseed fiom Bntish Indian Ports.* 

(Thousand tons ) 


Months 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Average 

1937-38. 

April 

7 

10 

i 

33 

6 

35 

18 

12 

May 

6 

15 

18 

30 

37 

21 

23 

June 

6 

25 

39 

9 

25 

21 

23 

July 

6 J 

32 

21 

5 

26 

18 

18 

August 

5 

48 

25 

2 

22 

21 

25 

September 

7 

66 

32 

- 1 
5 i 

42 

! \ 

30 

37 

October 

7 

67 

35 

i 

20 

i ^ ' 

! 30 

- 24 

November 

5 

36 

11 

28 

t 

1 16 j 

1 19 

: 19 

December 

8 

43 

15 

15 

33 ! 

! 23 

9 

January 

5 

18 

4 

12 

6 

9 

2 

February 

6 

19 

1 

17 

9 

10 

14 

March 

4 

10 

4 

: 

16 

16 

10 

20 

Total 

72 

379 

i 

238 

165 

296 

230 

| 226 


The Indian crop begins to move to the market m March, but 
shipments of the nev ciop do not noimally begin until April The 
expei lcnce of the past few years has shown that exports tend to 
mciea^e m May and June decline slightly duung July and com- 
mence to rise again m August leaching high levels m the last four 
months of the veai when the Aigentme season is drawing to a close 

“All data relating to monthly exports (and imports) from British Indian 
ports are derived from Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India 
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After December, Indian shipments fall off and exports are at their 
lowest between January and March, a period which synchronises with 
the end-of-season slackness m up-country markets of India Taking 
an average for the five years 1932-33 to 1936-37, about 26 per cent of 
the annual shipments take place in April, May and June, 25 per cent 
m September and Octobei, and the remaining 49 per cent during 
the remaining seven months of the year 

It is interesting to compaie the periodicity of shipments from 
India with those from the Argentine In that country, the crop 
begins to move m December and exports are highest m the penod 
Januaiy to March 

Monthly - exports of Linseed fi om At genttna ** 

(Thousand tons ) 


Months 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Average 

1937 

January 

187 

197 

199 

258 

168 

202 

1 

218 

February 

212 

169 

165 

197 

133 

175 

217 

March 

202 

154 

180 

166 

1 

144 

169 

238 

April 

59 

94 

84 

110 

68 

83 

184 

May 

116 

88 

70 

166 

87 

106 

103 

June 

152 

139 

71 

105 

73 

108 

96 

July 

172 

106 

82 

122 

119 

120 

112 

August 

153 

91 

98 

137 

92 

114 

97 

September 

194 

69 

93 

115 

150 

124 

104 

October 

138 

73 

91 

116 

132 

110 

151 

November 

199 

59 

62 

128 

133 

116 

111 

December 

135 

132 

158 

129 

155 

142 

142 

Total . . 

1,919 

1,371 

1,353 

1,749 

1,454 

1,569 

1,773 


Taking an average of the five years 1932[36 about 35 per cent 
of the annual shipments take place in the thiee months January to 
March, about 19 pei cent between April and June and about 23 
per cent m each of the other two quarteis of the year 

^International Review of Agriculture 
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E. Imports of Linseed Oil. * 

(1) Quantities and soubces 
Tlie following table shows the position since 1925-26 
Imports of Linseed Oil into India 



Through British 

Indian 





! 

ports 

- 

Through 


Equiva- 


(Thousand gallons ) 

Kathia- 

Grand 

lent m 

Year 




war 

Total 

lmseedf 





ports.! 

for India 

(thousand 


United 

Other 


(thousand 

(thousand 

tons) 


Kingdom 

Sources 

j 

Total 

gallons ) 

gallons ) 


1925-26 

241 

1 

242 


242 

2*9 

1926-27 

230 

2 

232 


232 

2-8 

1927-28 

251 

3 

254 


254 

3 1 

1928-29 

231 

5 ; 

236 


236 

2-9 

1929-30 

1 204 

2 

206 

J 

206 

2 5 

1930-31 

156 

2 

158 


168 

1-9 

1931-32 

172 

5 

177 

36 

213 

2 6 

1932-33 

172 

3 

175 

52 

I 

227 

2 8 

1933-34 

152 


152 

48 

200 

2 4 

1934-35 

158 

1 

159 

74 

233 

2 8 

1935-36 

135 

1 

136 

63 

199 

2 4 

j 

1936-37 

143 

| 1 

144 

47 

191 

2 3 

1937-38§ 

i 

114 

! i 

115 

31 

146 

1 

1 8 


It will be seen that the imported oil beais an almost insigni- 
ficant piopoition to the domestic ontpnt Dunng the last 3 years 
impoits averaged 208,000 gallons only as compared with a local 
production estimated to average 16,250,000 gallons (67,000 tons) 
The amount of lmseed represented by the average quantity of hnseed 
oil imported is about 2.500 tons only, whereas about 200,000 tons 
were on an average crushed annually m India during the trienmum 
1934-35 to 1936-37 

The chief souice of impoits is the United Kingdom, whence 99 
per cent of the oil leceived through Butish Indian ports is derived 
The souices of ougm of the oil imported through the Kathiawar 

''There arc no imports of linseed cake 

t Trade Statistics Telatmg to the Maritime States m Kathiawar and the 
State of Travancore 

t Approximately SI gallons of oil per ton of linseed 

|Suice Burma has been separated from India from April 1937, figures for 
1937-38 do not include imports of indeed oil into Burma, as m previous years 
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ports are not specifically mentioned m the Kathiawar trade statistics, 
hut enq uir ies show that the bulk of such importations also 
derive from the United Kingdom It will be observed that the 
nnpoifcs of oil through British ports have displayed a distinct 
tendency to fall off but whether this is directly attributable to the 
diversion of the trade to Kathiawai ports cannot be said with 
certainty owing to the absence of data It is however clear that 
imports through the Kathiawar poits have mci eased since 1931-32, 
when detailed information first became available 

The table below shows that Bombay handles the great bulk of 
the import trade m linseed oil, with Sind a poor second 

Share of different provinces m impoits of Linseed Oil 



Average 
1925-26 to 
1929-30 

Average 1 
1930 31 to 1 
1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

India — 





Bombay 

71 7 

71 5 

75 3 1 

75 6 

Sind 

15 5 

15 5 

13 7 

14 5 

Madras 

6 9 

9 0 

8 4 

7*8 

Bengal 

1 1 

0 9 

1 3 

1 2 

Burma 

4 8 

3 1 

1 3 

| 0 9 

: 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


ft will be observed that Bengal, a large consunvrng area, with 
Calcutta as its chief port, imports negligible quantities of linseed 
oil This is on account of the old established linseed crushing in- 
dustry of Calcutta which is a large one and whose products compare 
favourably with the best of the imported brands 

' (2) Qualities 

Enquiries have shown that most of the importations are high 
grade boiled oils and that such imports consist laigely of the pro- 
ducts of one or two manufacturers m the United Kingdom The 
imported article is invariably sold at a higher price than similar 
oils of Indian manufacture, and oil mei chants held that this is due 
not only to their consistently high quality but largely to the long 
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established footing obtained by their manufacturers in. the Indian 
markets As the manufacture of boiled oils has of late been taken 
up on an mci eased scale by the Indian industry it is probable that 
imports will continue to decline gradually, 

(3) Periomciix. 

During the four months July {October imports usually contract 
to a marked extent owing to the monsoon -which slovs down building 
operations and Mitually puts a stop to painting and extenor 
decorative work For the remainder of the year tlieie are consider- 
able variations 


Monthly impotts of Linseed Oil into India. 
(Thousand gallons ) 




f 







1932-33 

1 

1933-34 

i 

1931-35 

1935-3G 

1930-37. 

Averago 

1937-38 

Apnl 

14 

11 

29 

20 

25 

21 

24 

May 

23 

24 

27 

17 

12 

21 

18 

Juno 

20 

19 

24 

18 

10 

18 

18 

July 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

4 

August 

10 

7 

3 

8 

11 

8 I 

4 

September 

14 

7 

0 

1 

13 ! 

17 

11 

3 

October 

19 

14 

10 

17 

10 

14 

9 

November 

14 

23 

17 

34 

10 

21 

9 

December 

30 

21 

33 

28 

14 

25 

22 

January 

30 

23 

25 

10 

20 

22 

9 

February 

24 

18 

17 

10 

23 

18 

15 

March 

20 

23 

32 

9 

23 

21 

11 

Total 

227 

200 

233 

199 

191 

210 

140 


F. Exports of Linseed Oil and Cake 

(1) Linskivd Oe>. 

(a) Quantities and destinations During the tnenmum ending 
1936-37 exports of linseed oil averaged about half the imports Ex- 
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ports of oil since 1925-26 and the share of some of the chief destina- 
tions may he summarised as folio v\b 

Exports of Linseed Oil from India 

(Thousand gallons.) 


Ceylon 


- 


1925-26 

5 

1926-27 

3 

1927-28 

6 

1928-29 i 

4 

1929-30 

j 

' 5 

| 

1930-31 

1 

• 1 

1931-32 

2 

1932-33 

2 

1933-34 

6 

1934-35 

10 

1935-36 

16 

1936-37 

17 

1937-38 

15 


Straits 

Settle- 

ments 

Java & 
the 
Philip- 
pines 

Others 

Total 

32 

16 

22 

75 

19 

8 

11 

41 

26 

25 

16 

73 

22 

19 

2 

47 

51 

32 

82 

170 

29 

21 

26 

77 

13 

16 

7 

38 

18 

16 

8 

44 

19 

24 

18 

67 

28 

3 

23 

64 

35 

17 

10 

78 

39 

51 

28 

135 

43 

23 

81 

I 162 

1 


It will be seen that expoits were highest m 1929-30 and lowest 
in 1931-32, when industrial activity was at a low ebb, owing to the 
geneial economic depression Since 1931-32 the export trade has 
shown a steady expansion and has during the past year moie than 
doubled itself as compared with the average annual exports of the 
previous five years Reference to the diagram facing page 25 will 
show that exports of oil follow the same general trend as exports of 
linseed 


Calcutta is the most important port of shipment and has handled 
on an average about 98 per cent of all the linseed oil exported from 
Tndia m the decenmum ending 1935-36 

(b) Quality While the imported oil is mainly of the boiled 
variety, expoits are chiefly m the form of raw oil A certain amount 
of this trade probably about 15 to 20 per cent consists of 
“ reduced ” oils, le , oils which are made cheaper by the addition 
of mineral oil 


(c) Penodicity There appear to be no marked seasonal varia- 
tions m monthly exports The average monthly shipments based on 
the five year period 1932-33 to 1936-37 indicate a tendency for exports 
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to be highest m February and March and least m May and June, as 
will be clear from the following table 


Monthly exports of Linseed Oil from India. 


(Thousand gallons ) 



1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Average 

1937-38 

Apnl 

4 

1 

5 

7 

10 

5 4 

14 

May 

1 

1 

10 

3 

8 

4 6 

16 

June 

3 

1 

3 , 

5 

i 

10 

4 4 

32 

July 

4 

3 

8 

8 

9 

6-4 

10 

August 

3 

6 

2 

6 

8 

5 0 

6 

September 

4 

4 

7 

5 

12 

6 4 

11 

October 

2 

7 

3 

7 

10 

5 8 

3 

November 

l 

5 

4 

6 

16 

6 4 

13 

December 

7 

l 

3 

5 

8 

12 

7 0 

11 

January 

3 

8 

6 

6 

17 

8 0 

12 

February 

7 

16 

6 

9 

12 

10 0 

8 

March 

5 

12 

5 

8 

11 

8 2 

27 

Total 

44 

67 

64 

78 

135 

77 6 

162 


As far as can be ascertained no linseed oil is shipped through 
Kathiawar Ports and foreign possessions m India 

(2) Linskhd Catcw 

( a ) Quantities and destinations What is left when the oil has 
been pressed out of linseed is known as linseed cake The cake 
produced m the ghams is mostly consumed m the country as cattle- 
food but practically the entire output of the modem mills, which 
consists of expeller and hydraulic pi ess cake, is exported. 
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The following table shows the volume of the export trade from 
1925-26 to 1937-38 and the share of the mam consuming countries 

Exports of Linseed Cake from India 
(Thousand tons ) 


- 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Others 

Total 

1925-26 

14 


4 

2 

• • 

20 

1926-27 

27 

2 

10 

1 

2 

42 

1927-28 

34 

7 

20 

3 

4 

68 

1928-29 

32 

13 

29 

11 

2 

87 

1929-30 

33 

3 

12 

2 

1 

51 

1930-31 

18 

• a 

4 

1 

1 

24 

1931-32 

34 

3 

7 

3 

* 

47 

1932-33 

55 

2 

11 

11 

3 

82 

1933-34 

39 

1 

6 

4 

1 

51 

1934-35 

34 

• • 

2 

4 

1 

41 

1935-36 

70 

1 

1 

l 

• a 

72 

1936-37 

47 

• a 

2 

1 


50 

1937-38 

44 

| » 

1 

• 

2* 

47 


As with linseed, India’s best customer for 1m seed cake is the 
United Kingdom to which country 59 per cent of the total Indian 
exports during the eight years ending 1932-33 were consigned The 
Ottawa preference came into operation m the beginning of 1933 
aud its effect was at once apparent inasmuch as the United Kingdom 
purchased 77 per cent of the total exports of Indian linseed cake 
during 1933-34 In the following year Great Britain’s share regis- 
teied a further expansion to 83 per cent , which went up to 97 per 
cent m 1935-36 and 94 per cent in 1936-37 From the latest available 
figures Great Britain’s share in 1937-38 appears to be more than 93 
per cent, and after adjusting “ for orders ” shipments, the propor- 
tion will be even higher Shipments to other European countries have 
on the other hand fallen off considerably in recent years and are now 
of small importance t 

Expoits have shown great variability from year to year and 
while there is no consistent trend up or down it is interesting to 
note that shipments of linseed cake follow a tendency contrary to 
that shown by exports of linseed (diagram facing page 25), owing 
to the fact that when exports of linseed are low the amount crushed in 
India increases 


*2,035 tons ** for orders ” to Eg,ypt 

tTlns is mainly due to quota and other restrictions on imports of feco 2 
stuffs 


L137ICAE 
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Bombay and Calcutta were the only ports from which linseed 
cake was expoited until 1933, when Vizagapatam was converted 
into a sheltered port capable of being used by laige sea going vessels 
at all seasons of the year Since 1933-34, about 4 per cent of the 
total linseed cake exports on an average have been diverted to Viza- 
gapatam mainly fiom the mills m the Raipur (Cential Piovmces) 
area to which this port is now directly connected by lail 

(b) Quality The oil contained m linseed cake vanes accoid- 
mg to the method of extraction employed Cake produced m the 
old fashioned ghani normally contains moie oil than cake turned 
out by efficient modern machinery such as expellers and hydraulic 
presses Expellei cake is marketed m small irregular pieces loughly 

thick, and usually contains about 8 to 10 per cent of oil, although 
these propoitions aie liable to variation between 6 and 12 pei cent 
hydraulic press cake contains about 9 to 12 per cent oil and is 
usually m the form of slabs about thick, 3 feet long and 1 foot 
broad It is softer than expeller cake, and costs more 

(c) Fenodicity Prom the following table it will be seen that, 
on an average, shipments of lmseed cake are lowest between March 
and June and model ately constant during the remainder of the 
year 

Monthly expoits of Linseed Cake fronv India, 

(Thousand tons ) 



1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Average 

1937-38. 

April 

3 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 2 

3 

May 

3 

5 

2 

^ 1 
4 

3 

3 4 

3 

June 

| 7 

1 4 

o 

4 

3 

4 0 

3 

July 

9 

6 

4 

6 

4 

5 6 

5 

August 

10 

1 

7 

3 

7 

7 

6 8 

4 

September 

10 

3 

4 

7 

7 

6 2 

5 

October 

6 

4 

3 

9 

6 

5 6 

6 

November 

6 

4 

3 

7 

3 

4 6 

4 

December 

7 

3 

5 

7 

4 

6 2 

4 

January 

8 

3 

5 

10 

3 

5 8 

4 

February 

7 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 8 

3 

March 

6 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 0 

3 

Total 

82 

51 

41 

72 

50 

59 2 

47 
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G- Total and net available supplies of Linseed and Linseed pro- 
ducts 

(1) Lins i'. i'i) 

The net quantities of linseed letamed for consumption m India 
since 1901 are shown m Appendix XI The total and net avail- 
able supplies during the last three years is summansed below 

Net available supplies of Linseed in India. 

1934-35 to 1936-37 

(Thousand tons ) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Average 

1937-38 

Production (outturn of previous year’s 
crop) 

458 

492 

478 

476 

475 

Imports 

10 

14 

13 

12 

11 

Total supplies 

468 

506 

491 

488 

486 

Exports 

240 

165 

296 

233 

226 


228 

341 

195 

255 

260 

Seed requirements @ 15 lb per acre 

26 

26 

27 

26 

28 

Net available supplies 

202 

315 

168 

229 

232 


The net available supplies m earlier years were considerably 
less, the aveiage for the trierrmirm 1911-12 to 1913-14 being 138,000 
tons only, i.e , about three-fifths of the 1934-35(1936-37 average as 
will appear from the following table 

Net available supplies in pre-War years 

(Thousand tons) 



1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Average 

Production (outturn of previous year’s 
crop). 

571 

645 

542 

586 

Imports 

11 

8 

7 

9 

Total supplies 

582 

653 

549 

695 

Exports 

522 

354 

414 

430 


60 

299 

135 

165 

Seed requirements @ 15 lb per acre 

34 

28 

20 

27 

Net available supplies 

26 

271 

115 

138 
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(2) XilNS^M) Om AND CAkh.. 

Of tlie net available supplies of linseed after deducting exports 
and seed requirements, a small portion (27,000 tons or about 6 per 
cent of the total production) is consumed as such and the balance 
is converted into oil and cake, yielding approximately 67,000 tons of 
oil or about 16 25 million gallons and 133,000 tons of cake Adjust- 
ing imports and exports, the net available supplies of hnseed oil 
and linseed cake during the triemvmm 1934-35 1 1936-37 amounted 
roughly to 67,500 and 79,000 tons respectively as detailed below 

Net available supplies of Linseed Oil and Linseed Galce 

i 

(Thousand tons) 



Linseed oil 

Linseed cake 


1 

Average 
1934-35 to 
1936-37 

1937-38 

Average 
1934-35 to 
1936-37 

1937-38. 

Production 

67 

68 

133 

137 

Imports 

0 8 

0 6 

Nil 

Ntl 

Total supplies 

67 8 

68 6 

133 

137 

Exports 

3 

0 6 

54 

47 

Net available supplies 

67 5 

68 

79 

90 


H Note on the trade in linseed and its products m Burma. 

Apparently no linseed whatever "is grown m Burma except on 
the farms of the agricultural department The Season and Crop 
Reports for the six year penod 1928-29 to 1933-34 showed an aver- 
age of 26 acres as being under linseed, but on investigation the crop 
thus reported proved not to be linseed 

Linseed is imported into Burma m negligible quantities, foi 
veterinary purposes only Consignments of 2 to 5 bags at a time 
are ordered by local produce dealers from commission agents m 
Calcutta oi fiom their own branches, where such exist, in the same 
city The retail trade secures its supplies at the rate of one or two 
bags at a time and sells to the ultimate consumer m small units 
varying from \ lb to 3 lb 

Burma obtains her requirements of linseed oil by importing 
from Tndia and from foreign countries The present extent of this 
trade which is detailed m the following table is of the order of 
about 110,000 gallons of which, at the present time, less than about 
2 per cent derives from sources other than India. 
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Impoifs of Linseed Oil into Burma from other countries and from 

India 

(Gallons ) 



Average 
1929-30 
to 1931- 
32 

Average 
1932-33 
to 1934- 
35 

1936-36 

i 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Imports from abroad 

7,100 

4,200 

1,800 

1,200 

2,100 

Imports from India 

122,000 

102,000 

107,000 

118,000 

105,000 


It will be noticed that' imports of oil from abroad have very 
largely diminished and m 1936-37 were only about one-sixth of the 
average of the three years 1929-30 to 1931-32 Imports from India 
in 1936-37 however remained lower than those in the trienmum re- 
ferred to, although the share of India in the total imports into Burma 
has steadily increased Of the total quantities of linseed oil import- 
ed into Burma from other countries and from India, India’s share 
was 94 per cent in the trienmum 1929130 to 1931132, 96 per cent, 
in the following three year period 1932)33 to 1934)35, 98 per cent, 
in 1935|36, 99 per cent m 1936|37, and 98 per cent m 1937)38 
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INTER-0 HARTER ONE. 0 

The linseed crop rn*India is grown for its seed and 
not for the fibre Somewhere about 1J lakhs tons of 
linseed are produced on an area of about 4 million acres, 
and the area shows a tendency to increase. The produc- 
tion is concentrated mainly m the Central Provinces, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

The total value of the linseed produced is somewhere 
about 5 crores rupees. Since only about 20 per cent, is 
retained m the ullages linseed constitutes an important 
cash crop. Almost half the crop is sold m the harvest 
months, March j May. Linseed is also an important 
factor m the export trade since sometimes almost two- 
thirds of the total crop is exported, the post war average 
exports being well over 2 lakhs tons annually. Apart 
from the exports of linseed cake, the average annual 
value of which was about 33 lakhs, there are also exports 
of linseed oil amounting to one lakh gallons valued at 
about 11 lakhs rupees, but tins is more than counter- 
balanced by imports of linseed oil which are more than 
twice the exports and are valued at about 4 lakhs rupees. 

The net available supply for consumption within 
India averages over 2J lakhs tons after allowing for seed 
required for sowing Tins is converted into oil and cake 
either m country bullock driven ghams or m the larger 
power mills Some of the oil is put to industrial use m 
the preparation of paints and varnishes, etc , but its mam 
use is for edible purposes either as linseed oil, which is 
very much m favour m the Central Provinces and Central 
Tudia States, or as an adulterant of higher priced oils 
such as mustard oil which is m keen demand m Bengal, 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa. 

The oil content depends very largely on the type of 
seed. The mam commercial descriptions are Bold and 
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Small seed Bombay Bold, it is found, normally con- 
sists of linseed having less than 135 grains per gramme. 
In the case of Calcutta Bold the seed is smaller and 
ranges from 145 up to 153 grams per gramme, at which 
point it ceases to he called Bold and becomes Small. Of 
the total production about 40 per cent consists of Bombay 
Bold, less than 10 per cent, of Calcutta Bold and rather 
more than half of Calcutta Small. In general the small 
type of seed is found m the Grangetic Plain and m Bengal 
the grains frequently number 200 or more per gramme. 
In parts of the Central Pi ovmces the general level is 
about 120 grams per gramme, and m some of the Central 
India States 110 grains or less per gramme 

Laboratory analysis shows that within limits, the 
larger the seed the higher the percentage of oil Samples 
drawn from Central India, with 112 grams per gramme 
show an oi] content of 451 per cent , whereas some samples 
of small Imseed m Bengal give a figure as low as 38J 
per cent The huger the gram the higher the oil content 
holds good as a general principle until the number of 
grains becomes less than 105 per gramme, when appa- 
rently the size of the seed becomes affected by a thicken- 
ing and coarsening of the seed coat and no increase m 
oil content can be observed 

It will appear later that the trade and particularly 
the buyers abroad do not appreciate as fully as might be 
expected the inherent value of the “ bold ” seed There 
is, therefore, some need to standardise the different types 
so as to secure an adequate premium for the higher 
qualities 

When taking up the standardisation of quality the 
question of the percentage of impurities would also have 
to be considered This varies from one district to another 
and whereas it averages about 51 61 per cent m Central 

Tncha the amount of impurities increases to between 81, 
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and 10 per cent, m Bihar and in some parts of the United 
Provinces is as high as 11J per cent., largely owing m this 
case, to the prevalent practice of sowing linseed with 
wheat and other grams. 

The position m regard to the export trade depends 
very largely on the Argentine crop. Indian linseed is dis- 
tinctly better than Argentine both m regard to its oil con- 
tent and drying properties, but the Argentine dominates 
the world markets owing to the fact that it produces about 
two-thirds of the world crop and controls rather more 
than 80 per cent, of the world trade. Indian production 
represents about 16 or 17 per cent of the world total and 
she holds about the same proportion of the world trade. 
It is pelh aps not surprising that buyers abroad tend to 
base their business to a very large extent on Argentine 
linseed and this is true even of buyers m the United 
Kingdom who have, since the introduction of the Ottawa 
Agreement, taken on an average about two-thirds of the 
total exports of linseed from India and about four-fifths 
of the linseed cake. 

It would appear that as a result of the increased 
takings by the United Kingdom of Indian linseed there 
has been some increase m the production, this is however 
largely obscured by the very high error which exists in 
official statistics. As m the case of other crops the 
“ standard yield ” which ranges in different provinces 
from 215 lb. to 500 lb. is open to considerable doubt and 
the All-India average based on official figures which 
amounts to only 275 lb. per acre, % e., less than half the 
average yield in the Argentine under-states the case 
considerably. The official statistics make no allowance 
for what appears to be the increasing practice of sowing 
linseed mixed with other crops This is the source of 
additional errors. Allowing for the fact that 10 per cent, 
of the linseed area which lies in un-reporting Indian 
States, finds no place m the official records, these various 
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errors result in a cumulative total under-estimation rn 
the official figures which must at least be 10 per cent, in 
area and 17 per cent, m production, and is probably 
considerably higher. It would obviously be desirable to 
take some steps to reduce the extent of this error. 
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CHAPTER II. UTILISATION AND DEMAND 

A Utilisation. 

The absence of statistical data has been a serious difficulty No 
information is available to show the amount of linseed utilised m 
the manufacture of oil and cake, or the crushing capacity of the 
mills or the country ghanis. In spite of extensive peisonal enquiries, 
therefore, the figures discussed m the succeeding sections must be 
regarded as approximations only 

(1) For vxnoRT. 

Taking an average of the three years 1934-35 to 1936-37, India’s 
exports amounted to 233,000 tons annually representing 49 per cent, 
of the total pioduction 

(2) For internal consumption 

The country’s lequirements may be summarised as under 

(a) Seed, 

(b) Domestic consumption, eg , for edible and medicinal pur- 

poses and as cattle feed, and 

(c) Oil extraction 

(a) Seed The seed rate varies m different areas as detailed 
m Chapter XI but at an average of 15 lb per acre, nearly 26,000 
tons of linseed weie annually requned for this purpose during the 
past thiee yeais Locally grown seed is almost mvanably used ir- 
respective of quality considerations 

(b) Domestic consumption In a few localities, as for instance 
m the eastern parts of the United Provinces and m the Punjab, small 
quantities of linseed are used for the preparation of a kind of sweet- 
meat known m the vernacular as pini These are made up m the 
shape of small balls and consist of a mixture of gur or jaggery (raw 
cane sugar) and linseed 

Linseed is aho used occasionally m cattle feed as a “ condi- 
tioner ” In the towns and cities it is fed to race horses and polo 
ponies, and is also m some demand m veterinary establishments In 
addition to these various uses, a certain amount of linseed is con- 
sumed m the rural and urban areas as an ingredient m medical pre- 
parations and m poultices 

Of the 47,000 tons estimated to be retained m the villages for 
domestic consumption (excluding the requirements of the village 
ghanis) about 26,000 tons are utilised for sowing, leaving some 
21,000 tons to be consumed m the countryside In the urban areas 
the per capita disappearance has been ascertained to be relatively 
higher and accounts on an average, for about 6.000 tons per annum 
A total of some 27,000 tons is theiefore consumed for these various 
purposes, as linseed 
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(c) Oil exit action The crushing of linseed for the manufac- 
ture of linseed oil (and lmseed-eake) is an important industry and 
is responsible for the gieatei proportion of the linseed consumed in 
India Altogether, about 42 per cent of the total production on an 
average or roughly about 200,000 tons annually, were used for the 
expression of oil between 1934-35 and 1936-37 * 

In the country-side the oil is expressed by ghams or lolhus 
opeiated by draught animals such as bullocks but m many towns and 
cities theie are power duven nulls equipped either with rotary 
ghams] or with modern mackmeiy such as expellers and hydraulic 
pressesi (the location of these power driven plants is shown m the 
map facing page 44) 

Between 1934-35 and 1936-37, of the 200,000 tons estimated to 
have been ciuslied annually, about 134 000 tons were handled by the 
power driven mills and 66,000 tons by the village ghams 

(3) Summary op utilisation 

The approximate utilisation of the linseed crop, m round figures, 
between 1934-35 and 1936-37 is summaiised m the following table 
The proportionate disppearance through the various channels of con- 
sumption is lllustiated m the diagram opposite 

Summary of utilisation of Linseed m India 


Supplies (excluding carry overs) 

(Tons ) 

Average production 470,000 

Average imports 12,000 


Total available supplies 488,000 


Utilisation 
(Tons ) 


Average exports (1934-35/1930- 233,000 
37) 


Seed 

20,000 

Domestic consumption 

27,000 

Oil extraction 

200,000 

Wastage, etc 

2,000 


488,000 


B. Demand 

(1) Quality requikuments 

Consumers’ requirements m respect of linseed are not as complex 
as is the case with certain cereals such as wheat or nee As linseed 

*Tlie methods adopted m arriving at this figure are discussed in detail later 
In this chapter 

tSimilar in principle to the village gham, but operated by mechanical 
power 

tSee page 200 
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is primarily needed for the expression, of oil, the mam consideration, 
apart from cleanliness, is the amount of oil that can be obtained. 
The quality of the oil has so far not been taken into consideration 
and among the three mam commercial qualities of Indian lmseed 
Bombay Bold, Calcutta Bold and Small the difference is only of 
size of gram and oil content The premiums paid for the bold types 
are based on the extra oil content only 

Indian lmseed is not only higher m oil content by about 4 per 
cent as compared with Argentine lmseed, but oil from Indian 
linseed is understood to have better drying properties which enhance 
its value Accordingly, it enjoys a premium over Plate lmseed m 
world markets although the amount of this premium is liable to con- 
siderable variation in different years 

(a) For export Normally, almost all the lmseed exported from 
India is employed m the preparation of oil for industrial uses such 
as the manufacture of paints, varnishes, linoleum, etc , and the 
export demand is not confined to any particular quality The price 
factor, t e , the relative values of the small lmseed exported through ' 
Calcutta and the bold lmseed shipped from Bombay, wholly 
determines the buying policy of the exporting houses supplying 
linseed to the United Kingdom and Continental millers Tn recent 
years, however, it has been observed that whenever the United States 
is m the market for Indian linseed, a definite preference is given by 
American buyers to Bombay Bold This is largely due to the fact 
that freights to the Atlantic coast sea ports m the United States are 
usually cheaper from Bombay than from Calcutta, and when 
reckoned m terms of oil they work out still lower owing to the higher 
oil content of Bombay Bold 

An examination of the exports of linseed from Calcutta and 
Bombay shows the relative extent of shipments of different qualities 
of linseed Exports from Calcutta consist predominantly of small 
linseed 5 * while those from Bombay are largely of the Bombay Bold, 
variety During the quinquennium ending 1929-30 nearly 58 per 
cent of the total exports from India went out from Calcutta and 
about 42 per cent from Bombay while m the next 5 year period 
ending with 1934-35, exports from Calcutta declined to less than 
■ 53 per cent and those from Bombay rose to about 46 per cent in- 
dicating a higher proportion of Bombay Bold This was due to 
the fact that the USA had come into market for Indian lmseed 
and had bought fairly extensively m 1933 and 1934 During the 
latter year about 14 per cent of the total Indian exports went to 
America as compared with 0 2 per cent m the preceding five years. 

Tn 1935-36 about 50 per cent of the Indian export trade was con- 
centrated at Calcutta and 46 per cent at Bombay In 1936-37, how- 
ever, Bombay took the lion’s share of the export trade with 57 per 
cent leaving Calcutta with only about 41 per cent This was mainly 

* Probably less than 5 per cent of the total exports from Calcutta conform 
to the Calcutta Bold standard 
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due to the parity favouring Bombay and the increased retention 
m the areas serving Calcutta The position was reversed during 
1937-38, when Calcutta handled about 60 per cent of the total amount 
shipped from India, Bombay only 40 per cent , and Vizagapatam the 
remaimng 5 per cent 

( b ) Foi internal consumption. Generally speaking, the 
Indian oil milling mdustiy has little choice in the type of linseed 
used Geographically, the areas pioducmg the different qualities of 
linseed are fairly clearly demarcated, and as the mill generally draws 
its supplies from the nearest area of surplus production, the location 
of the mill is the mam factor m determining the quality crushed 
Mills procuring their supplies from the north of the United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar, Bengal, etc , obviously do not obtain linseed of the 
Bombay Bold class whereas the mills in Western India receive an 
insignificant proportion of small linseed It is only m the compara- 
tively few localities m which more than one class of linseed is 
economically available, that the question of any preference for any 
particular quality can arise For example, at Calcutta wheie both 
the Calcutta Bold and Small qualities are traded m regularly, the 
local mills definitely prefer the former quality not only because of 
its higher oil content but also because of its comparatively greater 
cleanliness as compared with the small linseed produced m Bihar 
and the United Provinces As, however, supplies of bold linseed 
reaching Calcutta are inadequate, the mills are obliged to purchase 
relatively large quantities of small linseed, and owing to lack of 
sufficient storage accommodation m many instances, both qualities 
are stacked together m the same godowns and are crushed indiscri- 
minately To some extent this would appear to account for the fact 
that the premium actually paid for bold linseed m Calcutta is seldom 
commensurate with its higher oil content 

The owners or operators of ghanis and Jcolhus crush whatever 
kind of lmseed they can obtain most conveniently and cheaply 
Normally their supplies are drawn from the immediate neighbourhood 
inespective of quality 

Special quality characteristics m legard to size or oil content 
are therefore not given adequate consideration at present m the 
lmseed consumed m India 

(2) Quantitative requirements 

Excluding the total requnements of the export trade and the 
amount of linseed needed for seed and domestic consumption, the 
largest quantities are consumed in the extraction of oil The demand 
foi this arises from two mam sources 

(a) Power driven mills. 

Tu the absence of statistics the quantity consumed by the milling 
industry can at best be only a rough estimate There being over 
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550 oil mills , it was not an easy matter to collect information as 
to then' leqmrements of this oilseed Of these establishments about 
430 do not ciush any linseed at all and of the 123 concerns which 
were ascertained to have crushed linseed dui mg 1936-37 only a few 
handle linseed exclusively while the gieat majority crush other oil- 
seeds as well as lmseed 

An attempt was made to ascei tain the quantity of linseed crushed 
by issuing a questionnane to e\ei 3 r known concern This was 
supplemented by personal enquiries where\ei possible A number 
of the laige establishments leadily complied but the response from 
numerous small concerns v’as not encouraging Some apparently 
possessed no records vdule otheis were ckaiy of giving any detailed 
information 

It was necessary, therefore, to attack the problem from another 
angle Information obtained from a number of mills, and the results 
of other enquiries, indicated the pioportions of lmseed cake exported 
and consumed locally From this it became possible to estimate the 
production of cake fiom the detailed expoit statistics available The 
total amount of linseed crushed m the country could thus be cal- 
culated The fact that almost all the cake turned out by hydraulic 
presses and expellers is expoited while the production of cake from 
rotary ghanis is consumed locally, helped materially m achieving 
this object 

The linseed cake production of the oil mills m Bengal, Bihar 
and the United Provinces is expoited from Calcutta, while the out- 
put of the mills m the Central Provinces, Cential India, Kajputana, 
Bombay and Hyderabad is shipped through Bombay! The Punjab 
and Kashmir do not export any linseed cake The position may 
therefore be conveniently examined under the following 3 gioups . 

(?•) Areas exporting cake through Calcutta United Pro- 
vinces, Bihar, Orissa and Bengal 

(ii) Areas exporting cake tin ough Bombay and Yizaga- 
patam Central Provinces, Central India, Kajputana, 
Hyderabad and Bombay 

(ni) Areas which do not export cake Punjab and Kashmir, 

(l) Areas exporting cake through Calcutta United Provinces , Bihar > 

Onssa and Bengal 

United Provinces Out of 61 millg operating m the province, 27 
crush linseed m quantities which vary from year to year Most of 

* According to the publication. “ Large Industrial Establishments in India yT 
issued by the Department of Commercial Intelhgence and Statistics, the last 
edition of which appeared in 1935, there were 250 oil mills in the different Pro- 
vinces and States m India m 1933 During the course of this survey however 
it was found that some of the mills recorded in the above-mentioned publica- 
tion had gone into liquidation while others had come into existence There were 
also numerous smaller concerns of which a record was obtained for the first time. 
Prom data collected during the present survey it appears that there were at 
least 550 oil mills working in India m 1936, the location and distribution of 
which is dealt with more fully in Chapter X 

tin recent vears small quantities of cake from the Central Provinces have 
been consigned from Vizagapatam 
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these establishments also handle other oilseeds Broadly speaking, 
much of the cake turned out by expellers and hydraulic pi esses is 
consigned to Calcutta, mainly for commission sale to shippers, while 
the product of the rotary ghams is sold and consumed locally* Taking 
the United Provinces as a whole, enquiries show about 60 per cent 
of the cake produced is at piesent consumed within the province or 
m adjacent areas The remaining 40 per cent is consigned to Cal- 
cutta and eventually shipped abroad 

Flora data collected from almost all the linseed crushing mills 
m the province, the total quantity crushed m 1934-35 was estimated 
at 19,000 tons of which the Cawnpoie mills handled about 7,000 tons, 
the mills at Agia and Jhansi about 2,000 tons, those at Benares 4,000 
tons and the mills at other centres approximately 6,000 tons 

Briiai Theie are some 38 mills m this piovmce of which 26 
are reported to crush linseed A few of the mills are equipped with 
expellers oi presses but the majority opeiate batteries of rotary 
ghams and aie piimanly concerned with the crushing of mustard 
and rapeseed About 80 per cent of the linseed cake produced m 
this province the output of rotaiy ghams is consumed locally 
The balance of 20 per cent , representmg the great bulk of the 
expellei cake output, finds its way down to Calcutta where it is sold 
to expoiters through commission agents The quantity of linseed 
estimated to be crushed by the large mills m this province during 
1934-35 was about 15,000 tons 

Bengal Linseed crushing m Bengal is concentrated at or m 
the immediate vicinity of Calcutta and is a highly developed industry 
m this province Of the 44 mills working m the piovmce, -9 crush 
linseed, and of the latter at least two work all the year round on 
linseed exclusively These mills are all equipped with modern 
machinery consisting of expellers and hydraulic presses 

There are fewer variations m the quantities of linseed crushed 
from year to year m Bengal than m either Bihar or the United Pro- 
vinces The actual records of 3 laige mills, including one dealing 
exclusively with linseed, showed that during the 4 calendar years 
1932j35 a little more than 12,000 tons was consumed annually on an 
average, the range of 'variation being from 10,460 tons m 1934 to 
13,198 tons m 1935 Altogether about 25,000 tons were crushed m 
Bengal during 1934-35, almost the whole of the cake produced there- 
from being destined for the export market 

*It is noteworthy that the local consumption of linseed cake appears to be 
on the increase m the eastern districts of this province This may in part be 
due to the fact that m recent years several parcels of linseed cake deriving- from 
this province and shipped from Calcutta to the United Kingdom, were rejected 
on arrival at destination owing to the presence of castor seed or husk ( see 
Chapter X) Uor this reason exporters avoid purchasing linseed cake produced 
m the United Provinces except under special terras The mills therefore prefer ' 
to sell their cake locally as they find the terms of local sale less onerous A feu- 
reputable manufacturers, however, still export the whole or a large part of their 
output of expeller and press cake 
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The following table therefore summarises the position m the 
areas served by Calcutta 

Estimated pi oduction, retention and export of Linseed Cake relating 

to the areas served by Calcutta. 



Linseed 
crushed 
in 1934-36 

(tons) 

Cake 

produced 

(tons ) 

Proportion 
of cake 
estimated 
to he con- 
sumed 
locally 

Quantity 
of cake 
consumed 
locally. 

(tons) 

United Provinces 

19,000 

12,700 

60% 

7,620 

Bihar (including Orissa) 

16,000 

10,000 

80% 

8,000 

Bengal 

25,000 

16,700 




69,000 

39,400 

39% 

15,620 

t 


Quantity 
of cake 
available 
for export. 

(tons) 

6,080 

2,000 

16,700 

23,780 


It will be observed that out of a total estimated production of 
39,400 tons of cake m 1934-35, 15,620 tons are reckoned to have 
been consumed within the country (largely within the areas of pro- 
duction themselves) leaving a calculated surplus available for 
export, approximating the actual exports of linseed cake from 
Calcutta m 1934-35, viz , 23,216 tons 


(n) Areas exporting cake from Bombay ( including Yizagapatam) 
Central Provinces, Central India, Ray put ana, Bombay and 
Hyderabad. 


Central Provinces Linseed oil is greatly in vogue as an edible 
oil m this province, and most of the local mills crush buseed either 
exclusively or m conjunction with other oilseeds sucli as groundnuts, 
sesamum, etc Of the 64 mills m the province at least 41 have been 
crushing linseed m recent years Statistics furnished by 12 mills 
show that 58,648 tons of lmseed were crushed" m the five years 
1930-31 to 1934-35 which is equal to an annual average of 11,729 
tons Having regard to the estimated capacities of the other mills, 
the total quantity of linseed crushed m this province during the 5 
years ending 1934-35, may be taken roughly as 40,000 tons per 
annum 


About 44 per cent of the total cake production is estimated to v 
be retained within this province 

Bombay The crushing of linseed is undertaken by only 8 of 
the 62 mills m the province and is mostly concentrated m the city 
of Bombay The total amount of linseed crushed annually during 
the five years ending in 1934-35 is estimated at 9,000 tons 

Hyderabad, Central Indna and Raj put ana States The oil mills 
in Hyderabad are chiefly concerned with groundnuts, only 3 of the 
81 mills m the State crushing linseed The total average yearly 
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consumption is estimated not to exceed 1,500 tons In Central 
Tndia, appreciable quantities ot linseed are crushed m the States 
of Indore and Gwalior, while Kotah, m Rajputana, is also of some 
importance The total quantity of linseed handled by the mills in 
these three areas is estimated to be m the neighbourhood of 5,000 
tons annually As m the Central Provinces, about 44 per cent of 
the total cake output of the mills is consumed locally and m adjacent 
tracts 

The situation m the areas served by Bombay and Yizagapatam 
may theiefoie be summarised as follows 

Estimated 'production, letention and exports of Linseed Cake relating 

to the ai eas served by Bombay 


i 

i 

\ 

r 

Linseed 
crushed 
annually 
during the 
quinquen- 
nium 
ending 
1934-35 

» 

i 

Cake 

produced 

Proportion 
of cake 
estimated 
to be 

consumed I 
locally 1 

' 

Quantity 
of cake 
consumed 
locally 

Quantity 
of cake 
available 
for 

export 


(tons ) 

(tons ) 


(tons ) 

(tons ) 

Central Provinces 

40,000 

26,700 

44% 

11,750 

14,950 

Bombay 

9,000 

6,000 



6,000 

Hyderabad 

1,500 

1,000 

44% 

440 

560 

Central India and Ra]pu- 
tana States 

5,000 

3,300 

44% 

1,450 

1,850 

! 

• 

i 

55,500 

i 

| 37,000 

; i 

i 

37% 

1 

13,640 

i 

23,360 


AVith an estimated local consumption of 13,640 tons out of a 
total production of linseed cake amounting to 37,000 tons the balance 
available for export works out at a figure approximating the actual 
exports of linseed cake from Bombay and Yizagapatam over the five 
years ending 1934-35 which aveiaged 23,330 tons annually. 

(m) Areas which do not expoit cake abroad Punjab and Kashmir. 

The cake produced from the linseed crushed in the Punjab and 
in Kashmir is all consumed locally and is not exported outside these 
areas In Kashmir, the consumption by mills is estimated to be 
about 3,000 tons Tn the Punjab, a certain amount of linseed crush- 
ing is done by power driven ghams but the quantities involved are 
small, and are apparently m the neighbourhood of 200 250 tons 
annually The total quantity of linseed crushed each year in these 
two areas may be reckoned not to exceed 4,000 tons 

(iv) Total i equirements of the power driven mills 

As has already been mentioned exports of linseed cake from 
Calcutta represent some 61 per cent of the total cake production 
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of the United Piovnu.es, Bihai. Orissa and Bengal while exports 
from Bombay and Vr/agaput.im joint Iv account for about 63 per 
cent oi the total amount of linseed cake produced in the Central 
Provinces, Central India, Knjputnna, Hyderabad and Bombay On 
tins basis, the total pioductmn of linseed cake m these aieas during 
the past tluee } r cars would appeal to he somewhat as follows 
Total estimated product mu of Linn'id dale in India 

{Taw ) 


1 034-3 r. 


P\pnrl>t off nk«> j Production ofinke 


from 

Cnleultn 


from 

lJombij 


ill tin 
t >mt< <1 
Province 
tlihnr, 

nnd 

Bengal 


t in the > 
Central j 
Provintf'B,' 
i, Central j 
India, i 
!Hajputnnn,t 
H yd era- j 
had nnd i 
Bombnj . 


Total 

production 

of 

avke 


23,000 


17,000 


38,000 ! 27,000 


05,000 


1935 3 G 
193 G 37 

A\ crago 


44,000 

28,000 

72.000 j 

11,000 

110,000 

25,000 

2,5 000 1 

j 

10,000 

10,000 

j 80,000 

; 

31,000 

23.000 i 

50.000 

i 

37,000 

I 87,000 


As 3 tons of linseed yield approximately 1 ton of oil and 2 tons 
of cake under ordinary conditions oi commercial production the 
lmseed lequired for the production oi S7,000 tons oi cake, the aver- 
age for the three-ycai period refcired to in the above table, would 
amount to about 130,000 tons 


Adding to this hgure the 4,000 tons estimated to be crushed in 
the areas not exporting cake, it will bo seen that 134,000 tons of 
lmseed w r ere on an aveiago handled by the powei driven mills 
annually dunng the thiee-yeai period ending 1936-37 

(/;) Village gftaim 

The extent of the demand irom these indigenous plants is much 
more difficult to estimate Then numbers are generallv unrecorded, 
and even where such information exists it cannot be regarded as 
very reliable Again, the size and the crushing capacity of the 
ghams vary m the different districts A fuither difficulty arises 
m that the period devoted to lmseed crushing depends on a numbei 
of factors such as the locality, the season of the year, the production 
of lmseed m relation to other oilseeds and finally, the prices of other 
vegetable oils 

United Piovmces In this piovmee the census of livestock and 
agncultuial machinery published m 1935, gave the total n um ber of 
bullock driven ghams as 147,733 In the western United Pro- 
vinces no linseed is apparently handled by the ghanis In the 
central and eastern parts however a certain amount of lmseed is so 
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crushed in addition to the other main oilseeds of those areas. 
Personal enquiries made m the various districts of this province would 
seem to indicate that approximately 15,000 tons of linseed are crushed 
m the ghams in an aveiage yeai 


Bihar and Orissa. The numbei of ghams operating in this area 
is unrecorded It was ascertained however that linseed crushing by 
ghani takes place to a gieatei extent in the producing areas m the 
north-eastern and southern districts than in other paits of the pro- 
vince The provincial report estimates the average annual con- 
sumption by the ghams at about 13,000 tons, a figure subject to 
variation from year to year according to the relative prices of 
mustard oi rape oil and linseed oil 

Central Provinces Published records show that there are 
18,551 ghams m this province The present survey has shown that 
about 5,000 of these crush linseed, the annual consumption being m 
the vicinity of about 17,000 tons 

Other Piovmces and States. In Assam, Bengal and Madras 
there appear to be no instances of linseed being crushed by ghams 
Tn the Punjab, linseed crushing is confined mainly to the districts 
ot Kangra, Gurdaspui and Hoslnarpur and involves about 1,700 
tons In Kaslimn about 1,500 tons appear annually to be crushed 
m the ghams 

As regards the Indian States, linseed crushing by ghams is not 
the practice m Hyderabad, but is a somewhat important factor 
m the Central India and Rajputana States The estimated quantity 
of linseed crushed m Gwalior, Dhar, Narsmgarh, Chattarpur, Nagod, 
Rewah, etc , amounts to about 18,000 tons 

Summary of consumption by ghams An estimation of the 
annual variations in the amount of linseed handled ’by the ghams 
cannot be made m the same manner as has been possible m dealing 
with the power driven mills Apart from the impossibility of obtain- 
ing details fiom the three or four hundred thousand ghams scattered 
all over the country the bulk of the oil and all the output of cake 
is consumed locally so that no proper records are available The 
total given m the statement below must therefore be regaided as a 
rough average figuie only, subject, it may perhaps be assumed, to 
yearly variations m like proportion to the power driven mills’ con- 
sumption of linseed 


Approximate quantity of Linseed estimated to be crushed by ghams 

annually 


Tons 

United Provinces 15,000 

Bihar (including Orissa) 13,000 

Cential Provinces 16,500 

Central Tudia and Rajputana 18,000 

Punjab 1,700 

Kashmir 1,500 

Total 65,700 
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(c) Summon y of iotal utilisation of Linseed for ml extraction in 

India 

From what has already been said it would appear that the aver- 
age annual lequirements foi both power driven mills and village 
ghams foi the tnennram 1934-35/1936-37 were roughly as follows 

Tons. 

Powei driven mills 134,000 

Village ghams 66,000 

Total lmseed crushed 200,000 

Ass uming the piopoition of oil extracted to be approximately 
one-third, by weight, of the quantity of lmseed ciushed, the total 
amount of oil manufactuied annually on an average during the above 
period would be neaily 67,000 tons, equivalent to some 16 25 million 
gallons 

(3) Factors affecting the demand 

(a) For export As already indicated m an earlier section, the 
expoit demand, to a veiy large extent, is influenced by the size of the 
Aigentme crop (diagram facing page 56) The production m 
the United States also has some beaimg on the expoit demand for 
Indian lmseed The United States is a pioducer of lmseed but has 
frequently to supplement hei domestic supplies with impoits which 
are necessarily laigei m years when liei own ciop is deficient The 
gieat bulk of such imports is normally drawn from Argentina, but 
m yeais of exceptionally shoit ciops paitieularly when a small 
crop is simultaneously hai vested m the Plate a demand is cieated 
m the United States for the lmseed giown m India, the only countrv 
m the woild other than the Argentine having an exportable surplus 
of any magnitude This has actually happened m more than one 
season since 1933 

Another factor which has a direct bearing on the volume of the 
Indian export trade is the premium at which Indian linseed can be 
purchased abroad as compared with Plate lmseed This is governed 
to a great extent by the size of the latter crop In years of 
abundant supplies of Argentine linseed the differences between the 
quotations for Indian and Plate linseed naturally tend to widen 
until a point is reached at which it pays to buy the latter quality 
having due regard to the adjustment of such factors as (i) the 
difference m the London selling basis which according to the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association Contract is “ pure ” for Indian 
lmseed and 4 per cent for Plate, (n) the relative amount of oil 
content, and (m) for sales in the United Kingdom, the 10 per cent 
import duty which is levied m that country on lmseed of non- 
Empire origin The other and least tangible element, also probably 
the most important, is the market factor which coupled with the 
known constants enumerated above goes to make up the extremely 
variable price differences between Indian and Plate lmseed It is 
impossible therefore to determine a fixed point at which both Indian 
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and Argentine linseed aie an equally good “ buy ” The question 
is discussed m a moie appropriate chapter dealing with prices 

In a general way, howevei, it may he said that Indian linseed is 
mtiinsically woith about 15 per cent more than Argentine, having 
regal d to the basis of price quotations m London and their oil 
content It is significant therefore, that whenever the premium has 
approached this pioportion or has fallen below it, large exports of 
Indian linseed have resulted Further, the narrowing down of the 
premiums usually synchronises with a small Argentine crop The 
size of the Indian ciop beais little or no relation to the volume of 
linseed exports from India All these features will be observed from 
the following table and m the diagram facing page 56 

Comparison of premiums foi Calcutta ovei Plate Linseed and' exports 

fi om India 


1 




i 


Indian ! 




Premium for Calcutta 

Argen 1 

pro 

Exports 



linseed over Plate 

tmo 

duction 

from 



linseed c 1 f 

production 

(previous 

India 

Percentage 


London 


year’s 


of exports 



1 


crop) 


from India 







to produc- 




j 



tion 



Percentage 

Million 

Thousand 

Thousand 



Per ton 

of Plate 

tons 

tons 

tons 




price 






£ s d 






1927-28 

1 19 2 

12 

2 20 

473 

223 

47 2 

1928-29 

2 14 10 

17 

2 06 

422 

157 

37 2 

1929 30 

1 13 10 

9 

1 95 

401 

248 

61 9 

1930 31 

2 2 6 

16 

1 25 

442 

257 

58 2 

1931-32 

2 4 9 

25 

1 95 

440 

120 

27 3 

1932 33 

I 17 6 

22 

2 22 

476 

72 

15 1 

1933-34 

14 2 

12 

1 55 

504 

383 

76 0 

1934 35 

1 12 11 

16 

1 56 

458 

240 

52 4 

1935 36 

2 1 5 

20 

2 00 

492 

165 

33 5 

1936 37 

1 18 8 

17 

1 40 

478 

296 

61 9 

1937-38 

1 17 9 

15 

1 82 

475 

226 

47 6 

■ 


(6) For internal consumption . The demand for linseed for 
internal consumption is subject to a number of somewhat complex 
factors Apart from the relatively small quantities which are 
required for sowing and domestic consumption the bulb of the linseed 
retained m the country is required for the production of linseed oil 
Consequently the demand for linseed depends on the demand for its 
oil Tn the western countries linseed oil is primarily regarded as 
an industrial oil except on the comparatively rare occasions when 
on account of its exceptional cheapness as compared with other 
vegetable oils, it attracts the attention of refiners for the edible trade 
Tn India, however, it is much used for edible purposes not only m its 
pure state but as an adulterant m other vegetable oils 

No statistics whatever are available regarding the quantities of 
linseed oil utilised in the manufacture of paints, varnishes or foi 
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•other industrial purposes, but from enquiries made during this 
survey it is estimated that not more than one-third of the total pro- 
duction of linseed oil or about 5 3 million gallons equivalent to some 
22,000 tons is consumed m industrial requirements The remaining 
two-thnds amounting to 11 million gallons or nearly 45,000 tons is 
utilised f oi edible purposes, either pure or in admixture with other 
oils 

Linseed oil, as such, is one of the principal edible oils m the 
central parts of India, notably the Central Provinces Its demand 
therefore is fairly constant m these Laets In Northern India 
Punjab, the United Piovmees, Bihar and Bengal where* mustard 
and* rape oils are the chief edible oils, linseed oil is only used for 
mixing with the former when the relative price factors are favour- 
able The quantities used m such admixture are subject to constant 
fluctuations from month to month and year to year according to the 
relative prices of otliei adulterant oils 

In this respect groundnut oil is the greatest competitor of linseed 
oil as both are suitable for admixture with mustaid oil, the pungency 
of the lattei overcoming the comparatively bland characteristics of 
the two oils The choice between the two depends, therefore, on then 
relative cheapness The demand for linseed oil increases oi deci eases 
according as the maigin between the prices of linseed oil and that 
of the other two oils widens or contracts The demand for adultera- 
tion pui poses is accoidmgly elastic m the extieme and liable to con- 
siderable variation 

The following table which gives the average annual puces of 
mustard, groundnut and linseed oils at Calcutta from 1931-32 to 
1936-37 shows the relative prices of these oils m different yeais — 

Aveiage annual puces of Mustaid, Gioundnut and Linseed Oils at 

Calcutta (ex.-imll) 

( Per jnaund ) 



1 

1 

Mustard 

oil 

Linseed 

oil 

Ground- 
nut oil 

Excess of 
mustard 
oil price 
over 
linseed 
oil 

Excess of 
groundnut 
oil price 
over 
linseed 
oil 

j 

Rs 

A. 

p 

Rs 

A 

p 

j Rs A 

p 

Rs A 

p. 

Rs A P 

1931-32 

14 

6 

4 

id 

4 

8 

12 15 

0 j 

4 1 

8 

2 10 4 1 

1932-33 

12 

14 

8 

9 

4 

4 

13 15 

6 

3 10 

4 

4 11 2~ 

1933-34 

11 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

9 11 

0 

2 11 

2 

16 0 

1934-35 

13 

2 

8 

9 

6 

4 

10 0 

10 

3 12 

4 

0 10 6 

1935-36 ' 

15 

0 

2 

10 

14 

6 

13 7 

10 

4 1 

8 

2 9 4 

1936-37 

14 

2 

4 

11 

12 

2 

13 10 

4 

2 6 

4 

1 14 2 

1937-38 

16 

15 

0 

13 

2 

0 

13 15 

6 

3 13 

0 

0 13 6 
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Premium for Calcutta linseed over Plate linseed at London, exports 
fiom India and pioduction of linseed m India and Argentina 
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The differences between mustard and linseed oil and groundnut and 
linseed oil are lllustiated m t'he diagram facing this page together 
with the quantities of linseed retained annually m India and the 
amount estimated to be crushed in each year It will be seen that 
theie is a staking relation between these differences and the demand 
for linseed oil, and consequently, the quantity of linseed requued foi 
internal consumption Whenever the differences widen, indicating 
that linseed oil is relatively the cheapest of the three the retention 
and consumption of lmseed rises , when opposite conditions anse, 
more linseed is available for export 

(4) Periodicity 

The penodicitv of exports has already been discussed m Chapter 
I As regards the internal consumption, enquiries show that larger 
quantities of lmseed are used for domestic consumption m the 
winter months than m other parts of the year , but there appears 
to be no very marked periodicity m the quantities used for oil 
extraction The village gliams, as a rule, crush more linseed m the 
three months following the harvest, but the demand from the power, 
dm en mills shows no definite seasonal features though there must 
obviously be a natural tendency on their part to buy and si ore 
lmseed (if godown accommodation is sufficient) between March and 
May when supplies aie most abundant and prices usually at their 
lowest Poi this reason monthly figures given by a few of the large 
mills show that purchases and actual crushmgs seldom synchronize 
although many small mills are compelled to buy lmseed from day 
to day to meet the demand for oil as they do not possess enough 
godown space and cannot accumulate supplies of the raw matenal 
when the maiket is favourable 

As an example of the variation m annual crushing, the output 
of a single mill between February and April m 1934 amounted to 40 
per cent of the full yeai ’§ outturn, while m the next two seasons Ihe 
amount of lmseed ciushed m the same period decreased to 28 and 26 
per cent Any number of similai instances could be cited 

} 

V 

* 

(oj Trend 

1 

The tiend of the expoit demand which has already been dis- 
cussed indicates that the quantities available for consumption m 
India differ Aery widely fiom year to year, confirming the variability 
of the demand foi internal consumption From the data already 
quoted m this chapter it seems clear that there is no consistent tiend 
m the demand for lmseed one way or the other The actual figuies 
of annual ciuslnngs m a number of mills, given m the table on the 
next page, also lead to this conclusion and show that the consumption 
of lmseed m this country is expanding if at all, very slowly Having 
regard to the small quantities of linseed oil impoited it would appear 
that the present production m India is sufficient foi all normal 
requirements leaving ample supplies for the export market whenever 
needed 
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Consumption of Linseed by certain large mills, 

(Tons ) 


: 

1931-32 

; 

1 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Mill A 

9,350 

7,550 i 

| 

7,300 

8,500 

7,800 

£ 

2,500 

2,300 ; 

i 

2,400 

2,634 

2,492 

G 

2,473 

5,296 

1,982 

1,792 

3,054 

D 

3,172 

3,651 

1,369 

3,571 

3,843 

E 

1,487 

2,686 

2,670 

2,622 

2,834 

F 

892 

1,724 

1,164 

1,148 

1,100 

G 

890 

1,088 

723 

, 

530 

883 

Total 

20,764 

24,295 

17,608 

20,797 

21,936 


(6) iN'i JUt-PROY IN CT A T , IRAHE 

A good indication of the demand for linseed m the different 
provinces and States is provided by the movement of the crop from 
one area to another (See map facing page 66 ) It has been men- 
tioned earlier that the linseed producing areas lie m the United 
Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Central India and Raj put ana States These tracts retain a 
proportion of their production for seed, domestic consumption and 
for crushing into oil, the surplus being exported to other provinces 
or to the ports for shipment abroad Although movement takes 
place by rail, river and road, the great bulk of such traffic js carried 
by rail and may therefore be taken as a fair index of the trade 
between different provinces and States This is summarised in 
Appendices XII and XTII 

On an average for the three years 1934-35 to 1936-37 the United 
Provinces retained 52 per cent annually, Bihar 27 per cent and 
the Central Provinces 77 per cent of their respective productions 
The comparatively large internal requirements of the Central Pro- 
vinces are met by local production as well as by small importations 
from the adjacent tracts in Hyderabad and Central India The 
United Provinces' demand is met by linseed produced within that 
province, supplemented by imports from Bihar and Central Tndia 
Bihar consumes local linseed and also imports insignificant quantities, 
from the United Provinces Central India and Rajputana are 
practically self sufficient and export their surplus 
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Exports iiom the United Provinces aie dnected to Bengal and 
Bombay and those fiom Bihar chiefly to Bengal The Central 
Provinces export to Bombay and Madras while Central Tndia, 
Hydeiabad and Rajputana States despatch to Bombay Imports 
into the presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras are mainly 
intended for export abroad from the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Vizagapatam xespectively and to a relatively small extent for crush- 
ing by mills located at Calcutta and Bombay 
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INTER-CHAPTER TWO. 

Linseed is mainly used, both m India and abroad 
for ihe production of oil In the course of crushing three 
tons of linseed, under commercial conditions, one ton of 
oil and two tons of cake are obtained. The Indian pro-' 
duction of these products amounts to over 16 million 
gallons of oil (67,000 tons) and 133,000 tons of cake 
respectively 

■A *' 

The amounl of exports and the quantity of linseed 
used for internal consumption are roughly about equal 
but the figures m both cases are extremely variable. 
The largest single factor m internal consumption is the 
crushing by nulls, and although the oil milling industry 
has expanded, the amount of linseed crushed shows no 
consistent trend up or down 

The variable nature of the exports is apparently due 
to fluctuations in the Argentme crop Although this 
is the mam determining factor other things have to be 
taken into account as, for example, the demand from the 
United States of America where m recent years the local 
crop has been insufficient to meet their own demand and 
appreciable quantities have had to be taken from both 
the Argentine and India The size of the Argentine crop 
largely determines the amount of premium obtainable for 
Indian linseed m, say, the United Kingdom market. 
The premium is due to the fact that the quality of Indian 
linseed is higher than that of Argentine for example m 
so far as it contains 4 per cent more oil on an average. 
It is also partially due to the fact that the puce of Indian 
linseed is quoted on a clean basis while that of Argentine 
allows for 4 per cent refraction Although the premium 
varies from time to time the price of Indian linseed may 
normally be expected to be 15 per cent higher than that 
of Argentine and it is observed that when the premium 
falls below this point exports from India are stimulated 
considerably and vice versa. 
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The variable nature of the internal demand is due 
to various causes but generally to the amount of linseed 
oil used for the adulteration of other oils, particularly 
mustard. It appears from enquiries that only one-third 
of The linseed oil produced m India is used for industrial 
purposes, e g., m the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
etc., and the remaining two-thirds for edible purposes 
In the Central Piovmces and States of Central India, 
linseed oil is lsed as such for cooking but m the other 
aieas of Northern India it is almost entirely used as an 
adulterant of mustard oil, and for tins purpose ground- 
nut oil is its mam competitor. The pungency of the 
mustard oil ovei comes the comparatively bland character- 
istics of the others and makes adulteration possible 

When mustard oil is much dearer than linseed oil 
there is a strong incentive to increase the amount of 
adulteration ,but if groundnut oil should be cheaper than 
linseed oil it will be used instead of the linseed Although 
the practice of adulteration is m itself reprehensible it 
should be recognised that the elasticity which it gives to 
the internal demand provides a buffer m the event of any 
sudden contraction m the export trade, and conversely 
it enables India readily to meet any increased export 
demand which mav arise 

In the absence of an industrial census the figures of 
null production are sadly lacking and it is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to give precise figures m regard to linseed utilisation 
m India It would appear from enquiries however that 
of the two lakh tons of linseed crushed m this countrv 
about two-thirds is used m large factorv establishments 
and one-tlnrd m countrv ghams 

The cake produced by ghams is generally consumed 
locally, but two-thirds of that produced by the large 
mills finds its wav into the export trade, but the propor- 
tion retained for local consumption m some areas is fairly 
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high For example, rn an important Irnseed producing 
area like the United Provinces about 60 per cent, of the 
cake produced m the local mills as retained for consump- 
tion within the province or m adjacent areas. The high 
figure m this case is probably due to the fact that m recent 
years several parcels of linseed cake from the United 
Provinces shipped to the United Kingdom have been 
rejected on arrival owing to the presence of castor-seed 
husk. Exporters, therefore, tend to avoid purchasing 
linseed cake from the United Provinces except under 
special terms which are so onerous that many of the mills 
find it more advantageous to sell their cake locally 

So far as can be observed buyers m India or abroad 
pay little regard to the quality of linseed purchased by 
them. Bold seed is crushed by mills situated in the area 
where this type of seed is commonly grown and Small seed 
m the other areas. Only one or two mills seem to make 
any attempt to buy on the basis of quality, and m the 
export market only buyers of the United States appear 
to be sufficiently discriminating to appreciate the advan- 
tage of buying Bold as compared with Small linseed 
There seems, therefore, a need for making a clearer com- 
mercial distinction between the types 



CHAPTER III WHOLESALE PRICES 
A Indian prices Official and trade 


An analysis of the prices of most agricultural commodities in 
India is complicated by the general absence of uniform standards of 
quality and by the fact that official and trade prices are often at 
complete 'variance In the case of linseed the task has been made 
moie difficult owing to the absence of organised trading, such as 
exists m wheat, at a large number of markets m the producing areas 
An organised trading m linseed under the control of produce associa- 
tions or exchanges is cained on only at Bombay and Calcutta, it has 
not been possible to obtain for this commodity as reliable or as wide 
or connected a series of price data as was available for wheat 


The existing system of lecoidmg prices by the revenue autho- 
rities, and their publication as ancient history long after the dates to 
which they lefei, has already been discussed m the Report on the 
Marketing of Wheat Buefly therefore it may be stated here that 
the machinery employed m the provinces is more 01 less the same 
throughout India The prices of vanous commodities at a number 
of markets aie reported to the Tehsildai, a subordinate officer m 
charge of a tehsil 01 sub-division of a district, by the bazaar 
chaudlian This is an lionoiaiy appointment made by the Col- 
lectors or Deputy Commissioners, the incumbent being usually a 
trader by profession and as such well acquainted ’with market proce- 
dure The information thus reported is then supposed to be verified 
by the district officer before being sent to the headquarters of the 
local government, the departments concerned varying m different 
provinces In the Punjab and United Provinces, for example, the 
Director of Land Records maintains these data while m Bihar and 
Bombay it is the Department of Agriculture which is responsible for 
the consolidation of price statistics 

The official prices of linseed whieh are published m some of the 
pro-uncial gaieties fortnightly or monthly, as the case may be, not 
only differ fiequently and substantially from actual trade records, 
but m certain instances, are at variance even with the pi ices quoted 
in other government publications Compare, for example, the whole- 
sale prices for Lakoie as reported m the Indian Trade Journal and 
the Punjab Government Gazette over the period of one year 
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Wholesale prices of Linseed at Lahore 
(Per maund.) 



Indian Trade 

Punjab Government 


Journal 

Gazette 


(4 per cent 

(average quabty) 


refraction) 


t 

Rb A P. 

Rb a p 

January 

6 4 0 

4 11 0 

February 

6 7 6 

© 

o 

March 

6 4 0 

5 0 0 

April 

6 7 6 

5 0 0 

May 

6 6 6 

5 0 0 

June 

6 3 0 

5 0 0 

July- 

6 16 0 

4 7 0 

August 

5 4 0 

4 9 0 

September 

6 6 3 

4 7 0 

October 

5 0 6 

4 7 0 

November 

5 8 9 

4 5 0 

December 

t 

5 16 6 



It will be observed that not only are the trends of the two sets of 
puces at complete vanance but the disparities between them, even 
alter adjusting tbe difference m the basis of quotation, are so wide 
as to be quite irreconcilable 

Other instances, perhaps less glaringly divergent, may be seen 
m the quotations for Raipur and Nagpur (Central Provinces) as 
recorded by the Municipal Committee and the provincial gazette 
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Avoaqc wholesale prices of Linseed per maund 

1931/1935 


- 

1 

Nagpur 

Raipur 

- 

Curette. 

Municipal 

Committee 

Gazette 

Mumoipal 

Committee 

January 

Es a r 

4 7 9 

Es A r 

4 5 0 

Es A r 

3 7 8 

Rs A P 

3 3 <i 

February 

4 1 8 

4 2 0 

3 4 11 

3 5 3 

March 

4 1 5 

! 

j 4 1 10 

, 

J50 

1 

3 8 0 

April 

4 2 7 

i 

4 3 0 

3 4 5 

3 5 3 

Mn\ 

4 4 0 

4 2 9 | 

3 6 9 

3 3 8 

June 

4 6 11 

4 3 5 

3 7 11 

3 4 1 

July 

4 6 10 

4 4 4 

3 8 4 

3 5 5 

August 

4 7 3 

4 4 7 

3 6 2 

3 6 5 

September 

4 5 10 

4 5 8 

3 6 8 

3 6 9 

October 

4 6 0 

4 5 0 

3 2 2 

3 4 4 

November 

4 2 3 

4 3 10 

3 4 7 

3 4 1 

December 

4 6 5 

4 3 4 

3 6 9 

3 4 11 

1 


At Nagpur the maximum difference between the two series of 
prices m any one month during the five-year period 1931/35 
occurred m January 1935 and was as much as Re 0-12-0 per maund 
At Raipui the widest disparity was also m January 1935 and 
amounted to Re 0-14-2 per maund The former represents a differ- 
ence of over 13 per cent and the latter nearly 20 per cent Any 
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number of similar instances could be cited but the few examples quoted 
indicate the unsatisfactory natuie of the present position of price 
statistics Evidence was not lacking to confirm the observations 
made m the Eeport on the Marketing of Wheat regarding the casual 
manner in which many officials responsible for the collection and 
•verification of prices undertook these duties and the futility of these 
data for commercial and marketing puiposes Preference has there- 
fore been given m this report to actual trade prices, wherever obtain- 
able The prices quoted by the Bombay and Bengal Chambers of 
Commerce or alternatively those maintained by the Marwadi Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bombay, and the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Asso- 
ciation have been taken as the best index for the prices at the two 
ports and for comparison of Indian and world values 


B. Comparison of Tndian and world prices, 

For a comparison of prices m India with those ruling m 
other world markets, it is immaterial whether the Bombay or Calcutta 
quotations be taken, for both markets, as will be shown m a later sec- 
tion, follow London and usually move closely together Accordingly, 
therefore, the Bombay prices have been taken to represent Indian 
values m the diagram*' facing page 67, the other international 
maikets lllustiated being Buenos Aires, Duluth (USA) and 
London Although the quotations are m different currencies and 
based on different units of weight and points of delivery, it will be 
observed that, on the whole, fluctuations show a sympathetic ten- 
dency 

A veiy large proportion of the international trade m linseed and 
other oilseeds is handled on the Baltic Exchange m London under 
the teims and conditions of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association 
contract not only foi purchases by United Kingdom buyers but by 
most consumers of linseed on the Continent and even, on occasions, 
by United States crushers The London quotations, therefore, re- 
present the nearest approach to a “ world price ”, and as Argentina 
and India are the two mam linseed exporting countries, the London 
quotations for Plate and Indian linseed may be taken as typical 
of world values 

The average annual prices for Argentine linseed m London, 
together with the prices at Buenos Aires, Duluth and Bombay, given 
m the table below, show that m common with all other agricultural 
products the price of linseed reacted heavilv to the world economic 
troubles which began at the end of 1929 The two bumper crops of 
Argentine linseed which were harvested during the early depression 
years, if anything, made the general position worse and the two short 
crops which immediately succeeded did not improve matters 

*Tho price data for tins diagram have been obtained from the International 
Beview of Agriculture The pnce of linseed at Bombay recorded m this publica- 
tion ib based on the Bombay Chamber of Commerce quotations 
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NB — Re-expoits refei to expoits of linseed out of the supplies 
imported into Calcutta, Bombay and Yizagapatam fiom the producing 
aieas 



AVERAGE WHOLESALE MONTHLY PR/CES OE LINSEED 
" HI DIFFERENT COUIITFfIFS. 


Facing page 67] 
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Average annual prices 


of Linseed vn world markets* 



Bombay 


London 



Buenos 

Aires 


Bold 


Bombay 

Bold 

Plate 

Current 

quality 


Rupees 
pei 
cwt 
(spot ) 

Pounds 

per 

ton 

(C 1 f ) 

Pounds 
pci 
ton 
(c 1 f ) 

Papei 
pesos per 
100 kg. 
(spot) 


Rs 

A. 

r 

£ 

s 

D 

£ 

s 

n 


1929 

11 

8 

0 

20 

13 

(i 

18 

5 

9 

18 25 , 

1930 

10 

8 

0 

17 

15 

6 

15 

1 

6 

17 02 

1931 

6 

9 

0 

11 

10 

0 

8 

14 

9 

10 79 

1932 

6 

1 

0 

11 

9 

11 

8 

8 

5 

9 22 

1933 

6 

0 

6 

11 

5 

3 

9 

11 

11 

10 57 

1934 

6 

7 

8 

11 

17 

3 

10 

0 

11 

12 77 

1935 

6 

10 

8 

12 

5 

2 

9 

12 

11 

12 31 

1936 

7 

6 

5 

13 

12 

4 

11 

6 

5 

14 37 

1937 

7 

14 

9 

15 

5 

6 

12 

16 

4 

i 

15 47 


Duluth 

(USA). 

No l 
Northern 

Cents 
per ' 
bushel 
(futures) 


276 

236 

148 

118 

157 

186 

172 

191 

205 


From the high levels of 1929 the price of linseed started falling, 
fairly gradually at first, and then precipitately in 1931 and 1932, 
touching bottom at Buenos Aires during the latter year with a loss 
•of about 50 per cent as compared with the average annual puce 
ruling m 1929 


At Bombay the lowest point registered was a year later, m 1933, 
-and m this instance too the loss was louglily of the same dimensions 

The greatest fall howevei was recoided at Duluth where the 
market declined by some 57 per cent between 1929 and 1932 


The London quotations foi Indian and Argentine linseed m the 
United Kingdom also broadly reflected the eorr’-’flions obtaining m 
these two producing countries The net loss belr - ^L.929 and 1933 
in the case of Bombay Bold was about 45 per cent while Plate seed 
had already touched its lowest point a yeai earlier when it had fallen 
by approximately 54 per cent 
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analysing pm chases would, almost certainly result m a loss under 
this item 

Excluding these two factors from the calculation given m the 
example quoted the actual price at London on the 17th December 
1937, viz , £15-1-3 per ton, is apparently 3s Id per ton less than the 
c i f equivalent of the Calcutta price, based on the above proforma, 
and to that extent business would have been impossible The fact 
that theie is (or should be) a gam in analysis, would enable this gap 
to be bridged and since the figure indicated is m the neighbourhood 
of 2 per cent , it will be obvious that business between Calcutta and 
London was practicable on or about the day m question 

C delation between the prices of Indian and Plate linseed m the 

United Kingdom effect on exports from India to the United 

Kingdom 

As the United Kingdom is India’s most important customei foi 
linseed, it is necessaiy to examine the relation between the London 
prices of Indian linseed and those of hei competitor, the Argentine, 
m Older to gauge the effect on exports from this country to Great 
Butam 

The c i f puces of Calcutta linseed and Plate linseed m London 
are given m Appendices XVI and XVII and the difference between 
the uvo m Appendix XVIII This diffeience, % e , the piemium foi 
flic Indian product oiei La Plata is due to the highei oil content of 
Indian linseed and the difference m the selling basis m London, which 
is 1 puie ” foi Indian lmseed and 4 per cent “ free ’ foi Plate 
linseed The highest premium attained by Calcutta linseed over 
Plate lmseed since 1926 occuned m December 1928 and was £4-5-0 
pei ton and the lowest 3s7t 9 c? per ton m Septembei 1929 The 
premiums fluctuate almost fiom day to day and as will he shown, aie 
laiely governed by the relative mtnnsic values of the two qualities 
of linseed, but are mainly influenced by the available supplies m 
Aigeiitma and India 

The seasonal variations m the average monthly premiums for 
Calcutta lmseed over La Plata m London are illustrated m the dia- 
giam facing this page Between April and October the aveiage 
premium will be found to have ranged from nearly 4 5 per cent to 
13 5 per cent below the annual mean Tins is to a gieat extent the 
natural outcome of the piessure of the Indian ciop, the season for 
which commences m March and Apul and reaches its height dui mg 
the ensuing thiee or foui months By October the marketable sur- 
plus m India has dwindled considerably while about the same time 
the piospeetive new crop of Argentine lmseed begins to figure largely 
as a market factor m consuming centies The tendency is there- 
fore for the maigm between Indian and Argentine values to widen 
and tins actually begins to happen m September, developing rapidly 
aftei October and reaching a peak of 29 per cent over the animal 
mean m Decembei by which time the first supplies of Argentine lin- 
seed are alieady on the market Thereafter the premium steadily 
cieci eases, influenced m its turn by the prospects of the Indian ciop 
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Percentage deviation of the average monthly premiums at London 
-for Calcutta linseed over Plate from the annual mean 




IMPORTS Of LINSEED /A/TO THE UNITED KINGDOM FROM 
ND/A & APCEHT/HA 6 PREMIUM FOR CALCUTTA 

LINSEED OVER PLATE L/A/SEED shillings pc* ton 
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the bulk of which leaches matuiity by the end of March On the 
whole, theielore, it may be said that the seasonal vanatrons m the 
puce differences m London, between Indian and Argentine linseed 
aie caused by the ciop cycles m the tvo producing countries It is 
noteivoithy that the bulk of the sales of Indian linseed abioad are 
noinially contracted ior between May and September at a time when 
Indian linseed is standing at a relatively attractive price level as 
compared with the Argentine product 

The a\eiage annual premiums foi Indian linseed and the pro- 
poition which they beai to La Plata quotations aie shown m the 
following table and illustrated m the diagiam facing page 5G 

Avciagc annual picmiums foi Calcutta Linseed orci Plate Linseed 

m London 



Per ton 

C 1 f 

£ s d 

Percentage 
to Pi ate 
price 


Per ton 

C 1 f 

£ s d 

Percentage 
to Plate 
price 

192G-27 

1 16 8 

11 

1932-33 

1 

17 6 

22 

1927-2S 

1 19 2 

12 

1933-34 

1 

4 2 

12 

1928-29 

2 14 10 

17 

1934-35 . | 

1 

12 11 

16 

1929-30 

1 13 10 

9 

1935-36 

2 

1 5 

20 

1930-31 

2 2 6 

16 

1936 37 

1 

19 6 

17 

1931-32 

2 4 9 

25 

1937-38 

1 

17 9 

15 


It is intei estmg to obseive that for the seven pi e-Ottawa years 
ending with 1932-33, when the importation of non-Empire linseed 
into the United Kingdom was duty fiee, Calcutta linseed aieraged 
16 pei cent dealer than Plate linseed, while in the succeeding five 
years the 1 elation between the two qualities m London was almost 
precisely the same, m spite of the duty If the 10 per cent duty on 
Plate linseed be adjusted against the piemiums, as also the difference 
between the selling basis for Indian and Argentine linseed m the 
United Kingdom, it will be obvious why Indian exports to the United 
Kingdom have been relatively so high since 1933-34 as compaied 
with the Argentine pioduct Foi example, m 1933-34 the aveiage 
annual gioss maigm between Calcutta and Plate linseed cif London 
vas £1-4-2 pei ton Taking into account the 10 pei cent duty (amount- 
ing to 19s7i 9c7 ) and adjusting the 4 per cent difference m the 
London selling basis (amounting to about 8sh ) it would appear that 
Calcutta linseed, taking an average of the whole year, was actually 
clieapei than Argentine linseed by Ssh 10 d per ton m spite of its 
highei oil content During this year, the landed cost of Calcutta 
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linseed when it was at its dearest m December 1933 and January 1931 
was only 8s/i Id per ton higher and when relatively at its cheapest m 
August and September 1933, as much as £1-0-10 lower than Argen- 
tine linseed The differences over the greater part of the year were 
such as to favour pui chases of Indian linseed and it was not surpris- 
ing, therefoie, to find that impoits into the United Kingdom from 
India rose from an average of a few thousand tons only m 1931-32 
and 1932-33 to 174,000 tons m 1933-34 

In 1931-35, the aveiage annual gross piemium for Calcutta lin- 
seed advanced to £1-12-11 pei ton which after adjustments in lespect 
of the import duty apd the difference m the selling basis aveiaged 
4s/i 3d pei ton The lelative puce levels of Calcutta lmseed and 
La Plata fluctuated considerably m this year, so that while m 
September 1934 the landed cost ol Indian linseed was lower than 
Plate lmseed by £0-8-10 per ton, m Januaiy 1935 it nas higher by 
as much as £1-2-11 Indian lmseed could not tlieiefoie continue to 
find as favourable a panty tluoughout the year as it did m 1933-34 
with the lesult that imports into the United Kingdom fiom India 
declined to 109,000 tons while those from Argentina increased by 
about 11,000 tons to 78,000 tons This mciease may not appear to 
be of any special significance, but it must be remembeied that the 
total amount of lmseed pui chased by the United Kingdom m 1934-35 
was much smallei than toi many veais pieviously or since 

In 1935-36 theie was a laige Argentine crop which competed 
strongly agamst Indian lmseed Consequently the average annual 
gloss piemium foi Calcutta lmseed widened to £2-1-5 per ton, equi- 
valent to a net piemium of 12sh del after adjusting duty and the 
difference m the selling basis Throughout this year the landed cost 
of La Plata lemamed lowei than Indian lmseed, the extieme limits 
being 3 sh 5 d pei ton m Maich 1936 and 19s7i 4 d m November 1935 
As a result imports into the United Kingdom fiom India fell to 76,000 
tons while those fiom Aigentma lose to 180,000 tons being moie than 
double the pievious yeai 's shipments 

Theie was a substantial reduction m the supplies of Argentme 
lmseed during 1936-37 which materially helped Indian lmseed to 
find a larger maiket m the United Kingdom The average gioss 
premium for the whole yean at which Calcutta linseed stood over La 
Plata was £1-19-6 pei ton, but this apparently high figuie was 
equivalent to a net aveiage premium of £0-6-8 pei ton only after the 
necessary adjustments agamst the current value of lmseed which had 
appreciably advanced since the previous year The net premium 
ranged from as little as £0-1-4 per ton m June 1936 to £0-15-3 m 
December 1936 In consequence, imports into the United Kingdom 
fiom India lose to 219,000 tons while those from the Argentine 
declined to 70,000 tons 


1937-38 the aveiage annual gross premium which averaged 
£1-17-9 pei ton, works out to a net premium of £0-1-1 per ton only. 
In June 193/, the average landed cost of Indian linseed was as much 
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as £0-9-7 per ton clieapei than that of Argentine linseed duty paid, 
while m December 1937, when the maigm was at its widest, Calcutta 
lmseed was dearer by £0-15-7 The relationship between the prices 
of Indian and Argentine linseed m London during this period again 
favoured purchases of Indian linseed for a greater part ol! the year, 
with the result that imports fiom Tndia into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 178,000 tons and those from Argentina to 74,000 tons 

The relationship seen to exist between the premium*, for Indian 
linseed over Argentine and the volume of imports into the United 
Kingdom fiom these countries is clearly illustrated m the diagram 
facing page 71 It will be observed that whenevei the premium for 
Indian linseed m London, as typified by the quotations foi Calcutta 
linseed rises, or m other words as the difference widens, this is fol- 
lowed, m most cases, attei an appropriate time lag, by a diminution 
of impoits of Indian linseed and an increase of impoits of Plate 
linseed into the United Kingdom The alternate rise and fall of the 
curves repiesentmg imports from these two countries is veiy striking 
indeed 

It will also be clear that the lelative intrinsic values of the two 

qualities of lmseed do not control their respective prices Moreover, 

a detailed comparison between Argentine and Indian linseed is 

.rendered difficult by a number of opposing factois, vffiich m ceitain 

on cum stances may tend to offset each other m varying degiees 
* 

The quantities of lmseed available m Tndia for export are to 
some extent also linked up with the internal demand for linseed oil 
This has already been discussed m Chaptei II m which it has been 
indicated that groundnut oil is one of the chief competitors of linseed 
oil for adulteration with the highei pi iced vegetable oils, e g , 
mustard oil When the margin between the price of groundnut oil 
over linseed oil conti acts oi when gioundnut oil becomes cheaper than 
linseed oil there is less demand for lmseed oil foi adulteration 

The volume of the Indian expoit trade is therefore governed by 
a combination of two elements On the one hand aie the relative 
values of Indian and Argentine linseed on the London market, and 
on the othei the internal demand for linseed as reflected by the price 
maigms between lmseed and groundnut oils The interaction of these 
two factors on the Indian expoit trade will be gauged from the dia- 
gram facing page 76 which shows (a) the monthly \ dilations since 
April 1931, m the premiums m London foi Calcutta lmseed over La 
Plata, ( b ) the puce maigms m India between groundnut and linseed 
oils and (c) exports from this country While the close affinity be- 
tween the London premiums foi Indian lmseed and exports from 
India is particularly noticeable, the relationship borne by the price 
margins of groundnut and lmseed oils may not appear to be so 
striking at a first glance The geneial trend of the curve however 
plainly indicates that this factoi does have a direct bearing on the 
export trade 
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D Price differences m respect of quality. 

Apart from any consideration of market conditions the price of 
linseed depends on (a) quality and (b) the amount of impurity con- 
tent (refraction) 


(1) Quality. 


As a general rule Bold and Small linseed are not found simul- 
taneously in the same maikels m the producing aieas But at the 
ports and m such other markets as do leceive both types of linseed, 
Bold is always quoted at a premium over Small At Bombay for 
example it will be found from leferenee to the following table based 
on Appendix XIV that the piemium foi Bombay Bold has ranged 
from an average of Re 0-1-7 per maund m 1934-35 to as much as 
Re 0-5-0 per maund m 1932-33 representing 21 and 7 7 pei cent, 
respectively 

Companson between the avciage annual puces of Bombay Bold and 

Small Linseed at Bombay 


(Per maund) 



Bold 

Small 

Difference 


Rs A P. 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

1932-33 

4 5 10 

4 0 10 

0 5 0 

1933-34 

4 7 7 

4 5 7 

0 2 0 

1934-35 

4 13 10 

4 12 3 

0 1 7 

1935-35 

4 15 11 

4 14 2 

(> 1 9 

1930 37 

5 7 10 

5 5 7 

0 2 3 

1 >37-38 

5 13 9 

5 11 8 

i 

0 2 1 


Percentage 

premium 

for Bold 
over Small, 


7-7 


2*9 


2 1 


2*2 


2 6 


2 i 
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At Calcutta, the differences between Bold and Small linseed 
based on the annual average prices for the period 1932-33 to 193 <-38 
aie as follows 

Companion between the aveiage annual prices of Calcutta Bold and 

Small Linseed at Calcutta 

(Per maund) 


o 

; 

Bold 

Small 

Difference 


Rs a r 

Rs A r 

Rs A P 

1932-33 

4 12 

3 15 5 

0 19 

1933-34 

4 6 3 

4 5 8 

0 0 7 

1934-35 

4 12 6 

4 11 8 

1 0 0 10 

1935-36 

I . 

i 4 15 3 

1 

i 4 14 1 

i 

,012 

< 

1936-37 

1 

5 8 10 

5 8 1 

0 0 9 

1937-38 

5 15 2 

5 14 6 

0 0 8 


Percentage 
premium 
foi Bold 
over 
Small 


2 7 
0 8 
1 1 
1 5 
0 8 
0 7 


In this market Bold linseed, i e , Calcutta Bold, has been dearer 
than Small by between 0 7 and 2 7 per cent m 1937-33 and 1932-33, 
respectively 

It may be mentioned here as has been noted eailier, that 
Bombay Bold and Calcutta Bold repiesent two entirely chffeient 
qualities of linseed The higliei premium obtained at Bombay for 
Bombay Bold over Small as compaied to that paid at Calcutta for 
Calcutta Bold over Small is due to the Bold linseed marketed at 
Bombay having a relatively gi eater oil content than Small 

Another significant feature to which fuller reference is made 
m Chaptei VI of these puce diffeiences is that at Calcutta any 
linseed which does not conform to the accepted standards for Bold 
(these vaiy from 145 to 152) is automatically valued at the price of 
Small linseed At Bombay, on the conti ary, a tender which fails to 
pass the Bombay Bold standard has a value applied to it somewhere 
between the current quotations for Bold and Small depending on 
the propoition of small grams found m the lot This system of 
determining the pi ice howevei does not applv to consignments of 
linseed railed from Satna m a State m Central India The 
linseed from this market is designated as Satna quality and generally 
sold at a fiat discount of 6 pies per maund below Bombay Bold 
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A tendency for Bold linseed to fetch consistently higher puces 
than Small was also observed m up-country milling centres At 
Cawnpore for example the average monthly puce diffeienees be- 
tween these two qualities ovei 9 months m 1937, as will be seen from 
the following table, vaned from Be 0-3-3 pei maund m May 1937 to 
Re 0-4-7 pei maund m the following month Expiessed m percent- 
ages these diffeienees lepiesent 418 and 5 95 pei cent, respectively 

Comparison between the average monthly prices of Bold and Small 

Linseed at Cawnpore 

(Pci maund) 


1937 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Bold 


Rs A. P 

5 7 0 

6 1 0 

5 1 7 
5 0 2 
4 15 0 
4 14 0 
4 15 7 

4 14 0 
4 14 0 


Small 


Rs A P 

6 3 G 
4 13 9 
4 13 0 
4 12 5 
4 11 6 
4 10 3 
4 11 7 

4 10 0 
4 10 0 


'Difference 


Rs A P 

0 3 6 
0 3 3 
0 4 7 
0 3 9 
0 3 6 
0 3 9 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 
0 4 0 


'Percentage 
premium 
for Bold 
over 
Small 


4 19 

4 18 

5 95 
4 91 

4 63 

5 05 
5 29 
5 40 
5 39 


In the western districts of the Central Provinces in which a 
small quantity of white or yellow linseed is marketed these qualities 
are bought by the local mills at a premium of anything from Re 0-6-0 
to Re 0-8-0 per maund ovei the usual Bold linseed grown m the 
neighbourhood The export trade, however, gives no prefeience to 
white or yellow linseed as the quantities involved are generally too 
small to be shipped separately 


* (2) Impurity content or refraction 

In upcountry markets the terms and conditions of sales and pur- 
chases are not clearly defined and it is customary for the buyer to 
examine the produce and make a mental estimation as to the amount 
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of impiu lty content (and other quality factors) before making his 
offer Prices therefore, aie subject to wide variation on account of 
the diffeience in the impuiity content of the goods 

It is only m “ futures ” conti acts and in actual delivery con- 
tracts made by expoiteis and mills that the prices of linseed are 
quoted on any definite basis of impuiity content, but this also is by 
no means uniform At Bombay, the basis for “ futures ” contracts 
is 4 per cent mutual while the great bulk of delivery contracts are 
also made on the same terms, ' but at Calcutta the basis is 5 per cent 
non-mutual Accordingly the puce of linseed m Bombay is based on 
a 1 pei cent lower impuiity content than at Calcutta and is to that 
extent dealer, quite apart liom the diffeience m the mtnnsic values 
of the Bombay Bold, Calcutta Bold and Small qualities 

Again, the scales of allowances adopted by various buyers make 
a diffeience m the evaluation of impurities For example, a lot of 
linseed which contained, say, 2 pei cent damaged grains, 3 per cent 
touched grains and 3 per cent other oilseeds would be penalised to 
the extent of 3 75 per cent if tendered against a Bombay trade asso- 
ciation’s contract, 2 75 per cent against a similar contract at 
Calcutta, 4 5 per cent if delivered to an exporter m Calcutta and 3 6 
per cent if accepted by a mill m the United Provinces 

It must be obvious therefore that the prices of linseed not only 
in the different centres but even m the same market, are bound to 
differ m a degree conesponding to the basis and scales of allowances 
applied by various classes of buyeis 

E Price variations m the same market 

Consignments arriving m the markets always contain varying 
proportions of impurities Consequently m practically every up- 
country market wlieie lmseed is largely sold after a lough and ready 
visual examination only, the price paid for different lots m the same 
market, on the same day, is liable to vanations which may sometimes 
be quite considerable Arnvals at different seasons of the year also 
differ as regards tlieir impuiity content and othei physical charac- 
ter istics, eg, the proportion of damaged grains, etc, so that the 
prices on different dates and diffeient months of the year even from 
the same source are of little value for detailed comparison except 
where full paiticulars are given as to the amount of lefraction 
carried by each lot 

At the two port markets where organised trading exists and a 
large volume of trade is done undei conti acts, the daily variations 
are on the whole comparatively smaller The contract terms of 
various exporting houses have many points of similarity and the 
puces at which they are able to effect purchases differ to a small 
extent only At Calcutta, foi example, there are often differences 
up to about Re 0-1-0 per maund between the prices paid by certain 
shippers on the same day Such differences are due not so much to 

“A small trade is done m Bazar Dhaia or Bazar turns on a 6 per cent 
mutual basis 
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any small variations m the contract terms as to the analysis results of 
the films concerned The firm whose analysis is relatively lenient 
would natuially be given prefeience by sellers and would to that 
extent be able to purchase more cheaply than a buyer whose deductions 
were known to be higher on account of greater severity m making these 
determinations 

The puces paid by different mills m the same market are also 
liable to vary, sometimes quite considerably, as will be seen from the 
following table giving the aveiage monthly prices paid m a few 
months taken at random by two mills at Calcutta The average 
monthly quotations ruling at Calcutta, are also given to facilitate 
companson 

Average monthly puces paid foi Linseed Inj two nulls at Calcutta 

(Per maimd ) 



Mill A ' 

Mill B 


Rs a p 

Rs A P 

April 1932 

3 12 3 

3 15 0 

September 1932 

4 6 3 

4 5 6 

May 1933 

4 2 11 

3 13 0 

October 1933 

4 2 9 

3 15 0 

June 1934 

5 3 1 

5 3 3 

December 1934 

4 10 4 

4 9 0 


Average monthly 
price of Small 
lmseed at 
Calcutta * 


Rs 

A 

p 

3 

12 10 

4 

5 

8 

4 

1 

6 

4 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

4 

10 

6 


Allowing for the effect of changing market conditions during 
the month obviously the two mills did not make then pur- 
chases on simultaneous occasions some pait of the above disparities 
mar be accounted foi bv the dissimilarity m the contract terms 


Again the pi ices paid bv certain mills show some vanations as 
compaied v ith the puces lecorded bv the tiade associations These 
would appeal to be due m some measme to the range of daily fluctua- 
tion^ In the following table arc quoted the actual mtes at which a 
laige oil mill m Calcutta bought linseed on cei tarn specific dates, 
taken at random and the puces iceoided bv the Calcutta Wheat and 
Seeds Association on the same days 
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Pieces of Linseed paid by a null and as recorded by a tiaduiq associa- 
tion on ceitam dates at Calcutta 
(Per maund ) 


Date 


Actua! prices 
paid, by an 
oil mill 


Prices recorded 
by the Calcutta 
Wheat and Seed 
Association 


9th May 1931 
6th September 1931 
12th March 1932 
6th November 1932 
3rd December 1932 
18th February 1933 
10th June 1933 
7th October 1933 
17th March 1934 
14th July 1934 
4th August 1934 


Rs a p 
4 3 G 

3 12 6 

4 4 6 
4 10 
4 2 6 
4 0 0 
4 8 6 
4 2 0 
4 6 6 

4 12 0 

5 1 0 


Rs A P 
4 4 6 
4 1 6 

4 4 6 
4 1 0 
4 2 0 

3 14 0 

4 12 0 
4 2 3 
4 6 6 

4 12 3 

5 0 0 


It was observed that the daily vanation m puces is normally 
within a range of about Ee 0-1-0 per maund Occasionally when 
very dull conditions pievail prices hardly fluctuate at all On the 
other hand during hectic penods of tiadmg which occur at infrequent 
mteivals the market may move Ee 0-3-0 or Ee 0-4-0 per maund m a 
day, oi even moie 


F Comparison of prices m different markets 


The average monthly puces of linseed at Bombay and Calcutta 
on 4 pei cent and 5 per cent basis respectively, gi v en m Appendices 
XIV and XV aie lllustiated in the diagiams on the backs of the 
plafes facing pages 76 and 77 It will be seen that ihe trends show a 
rnaiked degiee of sympathy m both these markets The price of 
Bombay Bold, which is always higher than the price of Small at 
Bombay, is normally at a higher level as compaied with Small 
at Calcutta also At times however the lelative positions are 
leversed and Calcutta Small m spite of its intnnsic inferiority 
becomes the dearer quality for short periods as for example from 
April to June 1934 One mstanee, however, m which Calcutta- lm- 
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seed continued to be relatively dealer for a considerable number of 
months occurred from Septembei 1936 This was to some extent 
brought about by a “ squeeze ” lesultmg from a shoitage of stocks 
m the Calcutta hinterland and also by the fact that the Calcutta 
conference rates of freight were at times lower than those from 
Bombay The factois which contubuted to the shortage m stocks 
were ( a ) laige exports fiorn Calcutta, (&) the compai atively lower 
pioduction m Bengal and Bihar and (c) the laigei milling demand 
at Calcutta, which on occasions exeits a predominating influence on 
the price level at that port As huger quantities of linseed oil are 
used m Bengal, Bihai and the United Pio\inces for adulteiation than 
m any othei piovmce, the relative pi ice differences of competing 
vegetable oils stimulate 01 restrict the enquiry for linseed oil for this 
purpose, and consequently has a dneet bearing on the cost of linseed 
itself 

All these factois combined to place Bombay linseed on a more 
competitive footing than Calcutta linseed m foieign markets which 
resulted in Bombay taking a laiger share ol the expoit trade than 
Calcutta, particularly duiing a laige part of 1986-37 It will be 
seen from the diagram on back of the plate facing page 77 that the 
widening of the difference is geneially followed by a rise m Bombay’s 
exports with a coi responding decline at Calcutta 

The relation which the prices of Bombay Bold, and Small at 
Bombay and Small linseed at Calcutta have borne to one another 
during the past 6 yeais may be seen at a glance m the following table 
based on Appendices XIV and XV 

Average annual qmces of I/insccd at Bombay and Calcutta 

(Per maund ) 



At Bombay 
Basis 4% mutual 


At Calcutta 
Basis 5% 
non-mutual 


Bombay Bold 

Small 


Small 


Bs A P 

Bs A 

P 

Bs A P 

1932-33 

4 5 10 

4 0 

10 

3 15 5 

1933-34 

4 7 7 

4 5 

7 

4 6 8 

1934-35 

4 13 10 

4 12 

3 

4 11 8 

e» 

1935-36 

4 15 11 

4 14 

2 

4 14 1 

1936-37 

5 7 10 

5 5 

7 

5 8 1 

1937-38 

5 13 9 

5 11 

8 

5 14 6 


Apart from the poits there appears to be very little sympathy in 
the pnee fluctuations as between up-countiy markets and even at 

^Chapter VIII, page 174 



AV£ffAC£ WHOLESALE PP/CES OF L /A/SEED PEP MAUA/O 


[Facing page 80 , 
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times between the feedei aieas and the ports themselves For 
example the diagiam facing page 77 shows the movement of prices 
at 4 maikets selected at random m diffeient parts of the country 
These aie Sultaupiu (United Piovmees), Patna (Bihar), Gondia 
(Central Piovmees) and Lahoie (Punjab) All except Lahoie aie 
m the heait of large pioducing areas while at Patna there is also a 
milling mdustiy of some nnpoi lance It will be observed that there 
is veij little concordance oi movement while in some cases puces 
follow diametrically opposite tendencies Pait, at any rate, of these 
diveigencies maj possibly be due to the questionable reliability of 
some oi the quotations u Inch have had to be adopted foi want of other 
statistics Nevertheless the v auctions aie sufficiently sinking m 
themselves to make it eeitam that they axe pnmanly ciealed by lack 
of co-oulmation between the markets 

The diagiam facing page 80 shows the relationship between 
Bombay and the tluee maikets of Banda (United Piovmees), Gondia 
(Cential Piovmees) and Auiangabad (Hydeiabad) With the ex- 
ception of Gondia wlicie puces show some degiee of sympathy with 
Bombay values the other maikets do not appeal to respond closely 
to fluctuations at Bombay, or comeisely it may be said that Bombay 
does not leflect the puces lulmg up-country as faithfully as might be 
expected 

Normally prices at origin might be expected to equal the puces at 
destination, allowing for transportation costs and other incidental 
expenses but this generally is by no means true of the linseed tiade 
Thu is already cleaily indicated m the diagram to which reference has 
just been made and it will also be obvious from the diagi am facmg 
this page, wlucli slious the relationship between Calcutta and the 
puces at thiee markets Bihar Sharif and Patna (Bihar') and 
Sultanpur (United Provinces) m the areas feeding tint poit The 
puce spieads between the assembling maikets and the poits are 
constantly changing and m some maikets such as Patna where there 
is an impoitant milling mdustiy, such variations appeal sometimes 
to be veiy wide For example, while it normally cosls Re 0-12-0 per 
maund to send linseed fiom Patna to Calcutta, including the \alue of 
the bag and all maiket expenses at Patna, the puce spread between 
Patna and Calcutta over an aveiage of 5 yeais ranged fiom Re 0-4-6 
to Re 0-13-0 per maund At Banda, over a similar period, the puce 
spic-ad vaued fiom Re 0-10-9 to Re 1-2-9 per maund wheieas the 
expenses at Banda and the cost of lailmg linseed to Bombay are about 
Re 1-0-6 At Bihai Shauf the puce spiead langed fiom Re 0-10-3 
to Re 1 per maund and the cost of delivering linseed m Calcutta 
Re 0-11-6 pei maund , 

It will be obseived that m many instances an ample maigm 
exists betveen the poit and up-country prices after allowing for all 
intermediate charges, and it was found that these margins were on 
the whole gi eater than m the wheat trade, which by comparison is 
on a far better oigamsed basis m a number of up-eountiy markets. 
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G. Seasonal variations. 

, The position m the major producing areas and at the ports m 
respect o± the monthly deviations from the annual mean wholesale 
prices is given below and is illustrated in the diagrams facing pages 
82 to 84 


(1) United Provinces 

Of the three markets which have been selected as representative 
of conditions m this piovmce Cawnpoie and Benares noimally follow 
Calcutta, and Mahoba, on account of its situation in the south of the 
piovmce, follows Bombay From the diagram opposite this page 
it will be seen that puces have a pionounced downward trend duung 
the harvest months of Febiuaiy, March and April, the low point m 
all three instances oecuiring m April The maximum fall is at 
Benaies and amounts to 11 pei cent below the annual mean At 
Cawnpoie, an impoitant milling centre, where there is usually a 
fairly constant demand, the decline is only about 6 per cent In May 
and June the puce level rises but falls again m July and August 
except at Cawnpoie wheie the tendency is for the rise to continue 
throughout July Values appreciate m Septembci piobably as a result 
of a eeitam amount of! shoit covenng against sales of September 
option made earlier m the season at the port teimmals of Bombay 
and Calcutta The behaviour of the price level at Cawnpoie is, how- 
ever, somewhat diffeient during August and September , and 
it ‘would appeal that the loeal milling demand is largely respon- 
sible for the comparatively small fluctuations which occui from 
August onwaids and foi the fact that the extreme lange of varia- 
tion at Cawnpore is just over 10 per cent a good deal less than m 
the other two markets 

Taking the piovmce as a whole, the price level is highest in 
September and lowest m April 

(2) Bihar and Orissa 

The seasonal variations m this area are moie accentuated than 
in the United Piovmces, the extreme range being over 25 per cent 
and occurring at Patna As m the adjacent province, the usual 
harvest decline is a prominent feature at two markets Barh and 
Patna At Darblianga however it will be seen from the diagram 
that the level rises shaiply between February and April This is 
difficult to account for, and may possibly be due to inaccuracies m 
the data on which this graph has been based It will also be observed 
that theie is little sympathy of movement m the seasonal variations 
shown by the thiee markets m question The lowest point touched 
duung the year occurs m January m the case of Darblianga, m March 
at Barh and m April at Patna The price level is highest at Patna 
m September while at Barh this point is reached in July and at 
Daiblianga during November An average for the three markets 
however discloses a more or less similar position as m the United 
Provinces, namely, the ldw point for the season occurring m March 
and the high m September 
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Percentage deviation of the average monthly wholesale prices of 
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(3) Centrat, Provinces. 

The seasonal variations in this province present certain common 
features with those of the United Provinces and Bihar mainly m res- 
pect of the haivest decline and the post-harvest rise The latter how- 
ever is not as pronounced as m the areas already referred to The 
harvest fall is sharply accentuated between January and Februaiy 
and roughly coincides with the earlier movement of the crop in these 
parts Between Februaiy and March the average variation is negli- 
gible although it is noteworthy that while at .Amraoti the level rises 
by some 3 per cent , it is practically stationary at Raipur and slightly 
lower at Nagpur In April prices tend to converge and m all three 
cases are roughly 3 per cent below the annual mean Thereafter the 
level tends to rise but with, however, comparatively little similarity 
of movement From April to July, Raipur and Nagpur move 
together leaving Amraoti to follow a slightly different trend after 
May From July to November Raipur takes a course quite at variance 
with the other two markets and it 'will be seen that Nagpur and 
Amraoti aie now more m sympathy The fact that the internal 
demand for lmseed oil for edible purposes is an important and fairly 
constant factor m the Central Provinces, is probably responsible for 
the relatively stable seasonal price level The maximum variation 
amounts to over 11 per cent and oeeuis at Raipur between July and 
October 


(4) Bombay and Hyderabad 

'As will be seen fiom the diagram, the price level, contrary to the 
tendency in all the other mam producing areas, rises between Janu- 
aiy and Febiuary Thereaftei the harvest fall is well m evidence 
at Brjapur and Sholapur m Bombay and Oulbarga m the Nizam’s 
Territories, m each case the low point being touched m April The 
post-harvest rise is also reproduced m these tracts but there is some 
dissimilarity m the fluctuations of individual markets after May 
before reaching the peak m September Aftei September there is a 
sharp fall the downward trend being ai rested m November with a 
slight recovery theieafter Brjapur records the maximum range 
of variation of nearly 17 per cent m the 6 months between Apiil and 
September 


(5) Punjab. 

Tu this province the production and consumption of lmseed are 
comparatively insignificant compared with the other areas, and the 
crop matures considerably later Theie is little or no industrial 
demand for lmseed nor is there any direct relationship with the port 
termmals since the local production is too small to figure m the ex- 
port trade Discounting the questionable accuracy of the official 
records it is not surpusmg to fiud the seasonal variations veiy differ- 
ent from those of the other provinces as 'well as showing considerable 
irregularity of trend m individual markets Prices reach their 
highest m Februaiy at Amritsar and Gurdaspui and m March at 
Jullundur In the first two markets prices decline more or less con- 
tinuously uutil the lowest point of the year is leached m July at 
L137ICAR 
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•Amritsar and m August at Gurdaspur At Jullundur the level falls 
between Maicli and April, uses slowly but steadily through May and 
June, 1 emams unchanged m July and then declines sharply to its 
lowest point m Septembei From August all similarity of move- 
ment ends and the level of each market takes it own course For the 
province as a whole prices aie at then highest m February and lowest 
in July and August This is m complete contrast to the other areas 
of production The extreme range of variation is nearly 12 5 
per cent and occurs at Guidaspur 

(6) At tue Ports Bombay and Calcutta 

As might be expected, the seasonal vanations at these two termi- 
nal markets show consideiable sympathy (see diagram opposite page 
83) In only two months is there a dissimilar tiend of any 
magnitude, namely, between May and June and July and August 
At Bombay the price level tends to drop while at Calcutta it rises 
This is laigely due, m the fiist instance, to a relatively heavier fall 
which occiu led at Bombay between May and June m 1935, and m 
the second, to an even gieatei decline m the same maiket between July 
and August 1931 The harvest fall much the same as m the pio- 
ducmg areas will be observed as also the post-harvest use which 
reaches its height m July at Bombay and August at Calcutta There- 
after the tendency is for the level to fall until November when prices 
harden again The extieme seasonal range of variation averages 
6 25 per cent at Calcutta and only 5 25 pei cent at Bombay 

(7) Summary 

The seasonal vanation from the annual mean m the prices of 
lmseed do not show quite the same concordance of movement as for 
example, is the case with wheat This is probably largely due to the 
absence of the stabilising influence of oigamsed trading m up- 
country markets The only exchanges m which lmseed ‘‘ futures ” 
can be bought or sold, aie at Calcutta and Bombay and there are no 
similar facilities for hedging m the intei lor The significant 
features revealed by the diagrams opposite this page are (a) the 
deep tiough which is formed between Febiuary and June with its 
low point about Apnl, (6) the somewhat discordant fluctuations 
between May and September, mostly tending towards a rise m the 
latter month, (c) the almost general fall from September to Novem- 
ber, and ( d ) the subsequent recovery m December The pronounced 
fall between February and April is due to selling piessure arising 
out of heavy aruvals of new crop The indebtedness of the culti- 
vator and the necessity to repay earlier borrowing, the collection of 
land levenue and the lack of adequate storage facilities all tend to 
weaken the holding power of the grower and contribute m varying 
degrees, towards the general harvest depression During the mon- 
soon months and after May the export demand seems to be largely 
responsible for the general rising of the price level until September 
The movement of the crop up-country is also affected by the rams and 
the deterioration of rural communications to some extent helps to 
hold supplies off the markets With the release of stocks which 
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have been pieviously hedged against the September option, prices 
once again tend to weaken and continue downwards until Novem- 
bei, after which there is a shoit recovery until December Tn view 
of the intimate relationship which exists between gioundnut and 
bnseed oils for the purpose of adulteration with the dearer vegetable 
oils such as mustard, it is moie than piobable that the influence of the 
new groundnut crop which begins to appear on the market in Nov- 
embei, eontnbutes to some extent to the weakness m linseed prices 
aftei September Another factor which affects puces after Septem- 
ber is the prospects of the Argentine crop Shipments from that 
country to Europe and United States, also react on Tndian values 
from December onwards 

The heavy fall m prices m one instance as much as 25 per cent 
dui mg the months immediately following the harvest most 
seriously affects the grower’s return on his produce for it is during 
this period that the bulk of the crop leaves his hands and comes on 
to the maiket It is also significant that the decline between 
September and November coincides with the period during 
which the cultivator disposes of any surplus left over after his sowing 
requnements for the next crop have been filled It seems clear that 
if demand and supply could be brought into closer relationship, parti- 
cularly during the post harvest months, the heavy seasonal drop 
would be minimised and the cultivator would obtain more for his 
produce even after allowing for carrying charges such as storage ex- 
penses and interest on advances borrowed on the security of the crop 

The particularly noticeable fall m the price level m W estern 
India as typified by the Bombay and Hyderabad quotations, to which 
leference has been made, would appear to be caused by the small 
milling demand for lmseed which at present exists m those parts This 
tendency could probably be largely corrected were markets to be 
developed for Indian manufactured linseed oil m the countries adja- 
cent to the western seaboard of India, e g , East Africa It is tiue 
that much of the linseed oil manufactured m tins country has, m the 
past, been open to criticism on account of inconsistency in quality 
But this is not so much the case at the present time for samples -of 
linseed oil produced by reputable manufacturers have on analysis 
shown excellent results and would appear to be fully equal to the 
best of the imported brands In respect of quality therefore the 
aHamment of this object should not be impossible and Tndian lmseed 
oil ought to be able to compete on level teims with other brands of 
imported oils The question seems worthy of serious consideration 
by Indian manufacturers 

H Comparison of * ‘ futures ’ ’ prices. 

Trading m linseed “ futures ” takes place only at Calcutta and 
Bombay under the auspices of five associations* of which two func- 
tion at Calcutta and three at Bombay The bulk of such trading is 
however handled by only two associations the Calcutta Wheat and 
Seeds Association and the Mai wadi Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

*A detailed reference to these associations mil be found in Chapter ix, 
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Two delivery months only are traded in, viz , May and September 
and the dates on which the two positions are opened for trading are 
fixed by the Committees of the institutions concerned and vary sligTitly 
as between Calcutta and Bombay and also m different years Trad- 
ing m the September option is opened about the time the linseed 
crop is ready up-country, which is generally about the end of March at 
Calcutta, and in Febiuaiy, or m some years, even towards the end of 
January^ m Bombay Trading m the May option begins m June of 
the pievious year It will be obseived therefore that trading m the 
September option is open for about 6 months of the yeai while that 
for May for about 11 months 

The September “ futuies ” quotations, as will be shown later aie 
based largely on the costs of storage and are concerned mainly with 
the ci op immediately available Being closely i elated to ready values, 
the September option is also influenced by world conditions m gene- 
ral, by weather conditions m India, by*- the final estimate of the 
Indian linseed ciop published eaily m June as well as by the news 
received fiom time to time concerning the Argentine crop sowings 
between June and August The' May option which reflects the anti- 
cipated prices foi the next Indian crop is governed by somewhat 
different factors As trading staits before the crop m question has 
even been sown, greater speculative tendencies are involved World 
values not only for linseed but also for other oilseeds and vegetable 
oils contribute largely m determining whether the price level for 
the distant positions are to be higher or lower than that ruling for 
the current crop International elements of which the chief factors 
are (a) the supplies available from Argentina and (b) the demand 
m Europe and the United States, exercise a predominating influence 
m determining the course of May option prices m India parti- 
cularly during the earlier months of its currency It is only many 
months after the opening of trading m this option that the prospects 
of the Indian crop and the foiecasts published m Januaiy and Maich 
assert any influence on this position 

The monthly average of the weekly closing c< futures ” prices 
for the May and 'September options together with the corresponding 
ready prices at Calcutta and Bombay are illustrated m the diagrams 
facing pages 88 and 89 It will be seen that on the whole 
“ futures ” prices are m close sympathy with ready prices, 
“ Futures ” prices, being generally higher than the ready values 
have a stabilising effect on the price level m general and thus appear 
to be advantageous This is particularly marked m the relationship 
between ready and September values during the currency of this 
option 

The number of occasions, m different years, on which the weekly 
closing “ futures ” prices were at a premium or discount as com- 
pared to ready or spot values at Calcutta and Bombay are shown m 
Appendices XIX and XX It will be observed that at Bombay 
during the last seven seasons, the May option was higher than the 
ready quotations on 272 occasions and lower on 59, whereas the 
September option prices were higher on 220 occasions and lowei on 
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5 only During the same period at Calcutta the May option was 
higher than ready prices on 184 occasions and lower on 115 while 
Septembei was dearer 164 times and cheaper 10 times Thus it will 
he seen that while the September “ futures ” was lower than spot 
values on a very few occasions only, the May option was lower once 
m six times at Bombay and more than double that proportion at 
Calcutta 

It is not easy to account for the different market view taken by 
Calcutta operatois which is responsible for the greater number of 
occasions on which the May “ futures ” is at a discount below ready 
at Calcutta as compared with Bombay It is true that the linseed 
crops in the areas feeding Calcutta and Bombay are not subject to 
the same seasonal influence and that the retention of linseed m the 
Calcutta hinterland is liable to greatei variation than m Central and 
Western India This is due to the close lelationship existing m the 
former aieas between linseed and other oilseeds ansmg out of the 
interchangeability of their oils for edible pui poses These factors 
m themseh es liowei er could hardly account to the full for the bearish 
tendency m the May futures at Calcutta It seems only reasonable 
to conclude that the speculative element is somewhat more m evidence 
at Calcutta than at Bombay and plays a relatively larger part in 
bunging about these conditions 

It would appear therefore that the opening of trading m the 
May option long before the crop is even sown m India or any definite 
intelligence is available m respect of the foithcoming Argentine pro- 
duction serves no useful purpose m regard to the prices of the cur- 
rent season’s crop m India Trading m the May position during the 
early months is therefoie much more of a speculative counter than a 
stabilising influence Its effect might be avoided or at least partially 
eliminated were trading m May to be opened later This is a mattei 
foi consideration by the trade 

Another form of “ futures ” transactions, the object of which 
is almost entirely speculative and m 'which there is no intention what- 
ever of giving and receiving delivery, is what is known as Tg]% Mandi*' 
or “ put ” and “ call ” options This type of transaction is pre 
valent m a number of markets for commodities in which “ futures ” 
trading is conducted and may be carried on either under the auspices 
of an organised association or conducted as between brokers and 
their clients outside the jurisdiction of the association While it is 
true that these “ put ” and “ call ” options are indulged m by large 
concerns for the legitimate purposes of trade, there is ample evidence 
to point to the fact that a considerable proportion of the volume of 
Teji Mandi transactions is undertaken by a vast body of ill informed 
amateur speculators many of whom are not even directly concerned 
with the commodity m which they are operating 

When a Teji option has been bought, should the prices on the 
delivery date exceed the puce ruling at the time the contract was 

*Teji — lit dearness, t e , a “ bull ” option or option, to buy 

Mandi lit cheapness, u, " bear 1 ’ option or option to sell 

Teji Mandi — a double option, te , to buy or sell 
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made plus the premium, the buyer exercises his option to buy at the 
contract price and makes a probt equal to the difteience between 
the price ruling on the deliveiy date and the conti act rate plus 
the premium If on the contrary puces fall the speculator’s loss 
is limited to the amount of the premium which he has paid as he 
naturally would not exercise his option to buy Conversely when a 
fall m prices is anticipated a Mandi transaction is made Again, if 
it is considered that values are likely to fluctuate heavily and the 
trend is uncertain a Tgji Mandi or double option contract is effected, 
m which the payment of a double premium entitles the operator to 
buy or sell as conditions may variant on the delivery date 

I. Market Intelligence. 

It has been mentioned earlier that a legular and reliable series 
of price records are available only for Calcutta and Bombay where 
the daily opening and closing rates both for ready and forward posi- 
tions are posted up m the trading lings of some of the trade associa- 
tions These, and the intermediate fluctuations, are constantly being 
telephoned by biokers to their various clients or employers or con- 
veyed by peisonal calls The lattei, m their turn, telegraph, tele- 
phone or communicate by post ’with their branches or constituents m 
other markets The laiger commission agents m the up-country 
markets who have connections at the ports keep their correspondents 
m the smaller assembling centres posted with market news mainly by 
postcard and letter and occasionally by telegram if the occasion 
wan ants From this point, however, the dissemination of market 
information rapidly deteriorates and the written word is replaced 
by verbal communication only 

Normally, the cultivator gets his market news fioin such neigh- 
bours as may have lately visited a market or from the village mer- 
chant or a passing itinerant trader It must be obvious theiefore 
that such market intelligence as eventually filters through to the pro- 
ducer, is not only out of date but m most cases inaccurate Further, 
it is not always intelligible, because of the diversity of customary 
allowances, units of quotation and weights and measures The dis- 
cordant tiends m the prices of linseed m the different markets, and 
the wide price spreads which so frequently exist between the prices 
obtained by the producer and those paid by the consumer, go to indi- 
cate that market intelligence leaves much to be desired If the pro- 
ducer is to get better prices for the fruits of his labour, it is of the 
utmost importance that he should receive more adequate, quicker 
and more intelligible information m this respect 

The channels through which market intelligence is conveyed to 
the general public may be summarised as follows 

(1) Daily newspapers 

„ r ^ ie daily London quotations for Indian and Argentine linseed 
as well as the prices ruling at Indian ports together with general re- 
marks on market trends are included m the commercial columns of 
some of the more important English * dailies 5 Prices for a few other 
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maikets, for example, Delhi, Cawnpore, Indoie, etc , aie also quoted 
m some of the local papers published both in English and m the verna- 
culars 

In addition to puce data the daily press also publishes abstracts 
from the official forecasts of vanous Indian staples The foiecasts 
are issued at specific mteivals by the Dnectoi-Geneial of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, Calcutta, and are based on pi unary 
material furnished by the provincial authorities m most cases the 
revenue and agricultural departments Prom time to time informa- 
tion obtained fiom international news agencies, such as Reuters, are 
published concerning the linseed crops in the Argentine and the 
United States and the world position 

(2) Trade Press 

Quotations and short market reports regarding the puces at the 
ports are also published m the trade press, typical examples of which 
are the weeklies, 4 Capital 5 and ‘ Commerce ’ Such leports are 
obtained from reliable correspondents who are usually merchants or 
brokers actually trading m the commodities discussed Tn addition to 
-the trade press, institutions such as the Bengal and Bombay Chambers 
of Commerce, publish weekly reports for circulation to membeis, 
various government departments and m ceitam cases to pnvate subs- 
cribers These reports include price quotations for a number of com- 
modities, rates of sea freight, the prices of government securities, 
exchange rates for demand drafts and telegraphic transfers and all 
matters of general commercial interest They also furnish details of 
mwaid and outward traffic Private agencies and firms also issue 
periodical market reports and quotations In some cases these are 
compiled expiessly for sale and m others they are issued free of charge 
to clients For example, a certain concern m Calcutta specialises m 
the compilation for sale to subscribers, of import and export statistics 
relating to the several commodities handled at that poit As the in- 
formation is expeditiously available and conveniently drawn up m a 
consolidated punted sheet giving the names of shrppeis and the extent 
of each individual firm’s shipments, with destinations, the commercial 
community, particularly exporteis, find it useful to subscribe to a ser- 
vice of this nature rather than wait for two or three months for the 
emergence of the official publications concerned, or m the alternative, 
maintain special staff at the Customs House 

(3) Government publications 

Possibly the most important of these from the practical viewpoint, 
and the one which usually reaches the geneial public soonei than any 
other official publication is the Indian Trade J ournal, published weekly, 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics at 
Calcutta This journal quotes the Calcutta and Bombay markets and 
also receipts at and exports from Calcutta Bombay and Yizagapatam 
Price quotations are obtained from the Chambeis of Commerce, and 
trade movements from l ail ways and the customs depaitment Com- 
pai atively recently a new featuie has been instituted m which a brief 
market report on linseed is gi\en together with quotations for Argen- 
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tine lmseed and linseed oil at London Data for tins aie obtained from 
a weekly cable from tlie High Commissioner for India, London, ad- 
dressed to the Agucultural Marketing Adviser and distributed from 
his office An estimation of stocks at Bombay, Calcutta and up-country 
markets is also given, based on tiade reports while stocks of linseed m 
Hydeiabad State are specially communicated by the State authorities 

Three all-India forecasts concerning the lmseed ciop are issued 
annually fiom the office of the Dneetor-Geneial of Commeicial In- 
telligence and Statistics at Calcutta These aie published m the 
Indian Trade Journal immediately after issue The hist, foiecast. 
appeals about 1st Januaijq the second about 15tli Maich and the 
final one about 1st June 

The Impel lal Council .of Agneultuial Research issues a weekly 
encular based partly on information supplied by the Director-General, 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, and including mfoimation 
leeeived from a special correspondent m Aigentma, and a specially 
cabled report on market conditions m London The cnculai contams, 
in a concise foim, statistics lelatmg to the puces and trade movements 
of linseed and linseed oil, as well as a lepoit on market conditions at 
Calcutta, Bombay and London 

Since October 1936, a weekly market repoit dealing with wheat, 
linseed and nee is broadcast from Delhi, every Sunday et enmg, both 
m English and m the vernacular This report is furnished bv the 
office of the Agneultuial Marketing Advisei and is based on data 
supplied by Chambers of Commerce and other tiade associations at a 
number of important centies and repiesents the latest available m- 
toimation up to the close of trading on Satui day The contents of 
the weekly cable from the High Commissioner for India, London, which 
is received on Satui days, by the Agneultuial Marketing Adviser, are 
also included m this weeldy bioadcast repoit The text of this cable 
is subsequently passed on to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Reseal ch foi the 'weekly circulai, previously refened to, and to the 
Directoi -General of Commeicial Intelligence and Statistics at 
Calcutta, for incorporation in the next issue of the Indian Trade 
Journal 

The provincial gazettes of a number of provinces also publish the 
prices of linseed foi certain markets, fortnightly or monthly These 
data might be of some academical interest were the quotations reliable 
but this does not appear to be so m the magonty of instances It has 
already been shown that the official price quotations are often at 
complete variance with trade records and are accordingly of little 
value as a contemporary record 

(4) Post, Telegraph and Telephones 

When mhahyas or commission agents use the post, the most 
popular medium of communication on account of its cheapness, is the 
post card A numbei of these firms have printed post cards giving 
the names of the various commodities with appropriate blank spaces 
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lor the filling m of quotations These are entered up from time to time 
and posted to their eon espondents It is common to include from time 
to time general observations on the tone of the market Telegrams are 
used when quick transmission of news is desired as for example when 
asking for or giving instructions to buy 01 sell The use of the tele- 
phone has gieatly increased m leeent years and the number of trunk 
» extensions which have lately been put into operation testifies to the 
growing popularity of this medium of communication 

Codes, pnvate or otheiwise, are not m geneial use by indi- 
genous concerns but are indispensable to shippers with foreign con- 
nections and are m constant daily use 

(5) Radio. 

The use of this compaiatively new medium for the dissemination 
of market intelligence is of veiy leeent ongm m India Originally, 
receiving sets were bought for recreation and amusement but its poten- 
tialities having been realised an mcieasingly large section of the trade 
is now finding it profitable to listen-m to the various commercial leports 
which are now being broadcast from Calcutta, Bombay and Delhi 

At present market information percolates slowly to the rural 
areas Attempts are therefore being made to provide villages with 
receiving sets and to eatei for the needs of the cultivator as pait of 
rural development piogrammes The recent installation of new 
short wave tiansmittmg appaiatus at Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
will doubtless enable these benefits to be enjoyed over a far wider area 
than was hitherto possible with the original medium wave equipment 
nnd there is reason to anticipate that m due course the facilities now 
offered will be availed of to an increasing extent 

The weekly report on wheat, linseed and rice which is being 
broadcast from the Delhi station eveiy Sunday has already been 
refeired to A daily service m respect of ready and futures prices 
of wheat and other food giams at Hapur has also been lunmng for 
several months The closing rates at Hapur, an important market 
_ in the west of the United Piovmees, are telephoned every evening to the 
’ office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser whence they are forward- 
ed to All-India Radio for inclusion in the same evening’s liual pro- 
gramme ' 


(6) GtENMIAT, 

i From what has already been said it will be obvious that prices are 
not strictly comparable under present conditions Foi example, 
at Bombay linseed is quoted on the basis of the hundred- 
weight (112 lb ) while at Calcutta, quotations are per maund of 
82 2|7 lb In the latter market' the local contract terms are non- 
mutual and permit a free tolerance of foreign matter to the extent of 
5 per cent The Bombay contract on the other hand is mutual, the 
basis being 4 per cent Again, price quotations at Calcutta and 
Bombay are inclusive of new bags, whereas those m up-countiy 
markets do not include the bags It is essential therefore that for 
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a proper companson of puces the basis for quotations should he the 
same Negotiations between the Cential Maiketing Stall and the 
trade as regards the adoption of an ah -India standaid contract for 
lmseed have reached an advanced stage, and the proposed teims have 
already received the approval of representatives of the interests 
concerned (see Chaptei VI) 

A suitable system for the maintenance of up-to-date price 
statistics has been veiy loughly outlined m the Report on the Market- 
ing of Wheat The proposal made was that the provincial market- 
ing staff should be made responsible for collecting and veufymg the 
accuracy of puces at local maikets and for seeing that the rates, 
particularly the closing ones, are posted up so that the cultivators 
could see how the market closed the previous day The central office 
would be the focal point foi reports sent m by telegram and letter 
for one or two of the largest markets m each piovmce and fiom the 
local headquarters of the provincial marketing staff if this happened 
to be located m an important eormneieial centre, and would arrange 
to issue periodical bulletins to be broadcast 

It is most desirable that the fullest use be made of the existing 
marketing oigamsation which is m the best possible position to 
remedy the deficiencies which at present exist m regard to the main- 
tenance and dissemination of trustworthy market information 
There should also be closer co-ordination between luial development 
work and the facilities which are now available to ensuie the provi- 
sion of really up-to-date, accurate and reliable price data and their 
rapid and widespread transmission to the producer 
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INTER-CHAPTER THREE. 

Tlie quotations given for certain markets in the local 
government gazettes differ from those quoted for the 
same market m Government of India publications, and 
m the same province the figures given m the Government 
Gazette differ from those published by the Municipality 
by as much as 20 per cent or Re. 0-14-0 per maund. 
Such quotations are of no value m marketing. 

The figures put out by the trade associations are 
much more reliable. It is unfortunate however that so 
far as linseed is concerned theie are only two centres for 
which a reliable series of prices is available, namely, in 
Bombay and Calcutta where the Chambers of Commerce 
publish regular prices based on the reports obtained 
directly from the trade A random check showed that 
the actual buying prices of a Calcutta mill over a series 
of years varied from the figures of the trade association 
by Re. 0-1-0 per maund more or less, which compares 
favourably with the difference found to exist between 
Municipal and Government gazette figures as already 
referred to 

The trade prices at Bombay may be taken as refer- 
ing to Bold seed and those at Calcutta to Small, and the 
price series m each case may be taken as a useful basis 
for the study of Indian prices and for comparison with 
prices abroad. In general Indian prices follow the course 
of prices for linseed m other important international 
maikets, eg, Buenos Aires, Duluth (U S A.) and 
London. As the United Kingdom is the largest buyer of 
both Indian and Plate linseed the prices on the London 
market may be taken as typical of world prices There, 
Indian linseed is fairly regularly quoted at a premium 
over Argentine which m some years has averaged as low 
as 9 per cent, and m others as much as 25 per cent. 
It is observed that shipments from India react very 
closely to the amount of the premium. When the pre- 
mium is low, exports are high and vice versa . - 
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Apart from the higher oil content of Indian linseed 
and the fact that its price is quoted on a clean basis, 
whereas 4 per cent, refraction is allowed m Argentine 
linseed, several other conflicting circumstances affect the 
amount of the premium obtainable, and m making a 
comparison of the prices of Indian and Argentine linseed 
in London all the factors must be taken into account. 
Certain crushers of high grade oils, for example, regu- 
larly pay a premium on Indian linseed but this may be 
offset at times by iiressure to sell on the part of India, 
and also by the somewhat variable efforts of the 
Argentine to peg prices. The operation of the Ottawa 
preference should tend to maintain the premium on 
Indian linseed at a figure commensurate with the 
difference m intrinsic value, but this is offset to some 
extent by the effect of the drawback granted on linseed 
•oil exported from the United Kingdom. The rate of the 
drawback has been modified from time to tune m view of 
the current values of linseed, being, for example, 30 sh m 
1933 and 60 sh from November 1934. 

So far as quality is concerned Bold seed generally 
commands a premium over Small at the port markets, 
though they are seldom however found quoted separately 
in upcountry markets The premium on Bold over 
Small is only about 2} per cent m Bombay and about 
half that amount m Calcutta This does not appear to 
be adequate m view of the much higher oil content of the 
Bold seed and t be position becomes still more anomalous 
when, as sometimes happens, Bombay Bold is sold at a 
price lower than Calcutta Small The disadvantageous 
selling price of Bold seed m Bombay may be accounted 
for by the fact that m Calcutta, and m the regions serving 
Calcutta, the milling of linseed is an industry .of some 
importance and tends to give stability by lessening the 
dependence of prices on the export trade This factor 
also exercises a stabilising effect on the seasonal fluctuation 
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m lances. For example, m the Central Provinces where 
a steady local demand for linseed oil for edible purposes 
is met by a large number of small ghams the maximum 
variation m the course of the season is only about 11 per 
cent , and m the United Provinces at Cawnpore where 
theie is an important milling industry, the seasonal 
variation is jus l over 10 per cent , but m Bihar and 
Orissa where the local crushing industry is relatively un- 
important, the rise in prices from harvest time April to 
September amounts to 25 per cent , and m Bijapur in 
Bombay m the course of six months between April and 
September, the price increases by about 17 jier cent 

Where a producing district is dependent on the 
export market only, there is, as a rule, a tendency for the 
seasonal harvest depression to be greater than m those 
areas where the local milling industry exists. In the 
interests of grov crs m those areas, therefore, there seems-' 
a need for establishing some system of organised market- 
ing to prevent supplies being rushed on the market, or 
alternatively for the development of a local crushing 
industry 

Comparison of prices in different markets is some- 
what difficult under present conditions. Por example 
the amount of refraction allowed in Bombay is 4 per cent, 
(mutual) and m Calcutta 5 per cent (non-mutual). 
Quotations are made on the basis of the hundredweight 
(112 lb ) in Bombay, while in Calcutta quotations are per 
maund of 82-217 lb Further, the prices quoted at 
Calcutta and Bombay include new hags hut those m up- 
country markets do not include the hags While price 
movements at port markets are closely related, those in 
individual upcountry markets are widely divergent and 
appear m some cases to hear no relation to the price at 
the port and to move m contrary directions as compared 
witn corresponding neighbouring markets. Tins indi- 
cates the necessity for improving the present system of 
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disseminating market news and for tins purpose a more 
extensive use of tlie radio is indicated Some develop- 
ment m tins direction lias already been put m band by 
tbe Centra] Marketing Staff, but similar action is called 
for m all tbe provinces and major States 

Tbe beaung of “ futures ” on “ ready ” prices is 
often thought to be harmful. In tbe case of wheat there 
are a number of fairly representative associations trading 
in “ futures ” in upconntry markets, but m the case of 
Imseed Bombay and Calcutta are the only important 
centres for dealing m “ futures Only two delivery 
months are traded in, namely, May and September, 
and the period during which these contracts are open 
varies from ye? r to year. Generally the September 
option is open for about six months and that for May 
about eleven months It seems clear that the September 
u futures ” quotations are largely based on the cost of 
storage and are normally therefore higher than the 
“ ready ” prices So far as can be calculated this 
11 future ” shows a profit on storage but the May option 
is influenced mcie by the Argentine crop and the pros- 
pects of the next Indian crop rather than by the costs of 
storage and appears to show a loss Although as a 
whole u futures prices are m close sympathy with 
u ready ” prices, and being higher have a stabilising 
effect, it may be observed that during the course of seven 
seasons the Ma> option was lower than “ ready ’’ on 
59 occasions out of 331 at Bombay and the September 
option lower on 5 occasions only out of 225. During the 
same period the Mav option at Calcutta was lower than 
the u ready ” 115 times out of 299 occasions while the 
September was higher 164 times out of 174. 

It seems only reasonable to conclude from those 
figures that the speculative element is somewhat more in 
evidence at Calcutta than in Bombay and tends to bring 
about a bearish tendency in the May “ futures It 
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would appear that tlie stabilising effect on the “ futures ” 
market of linseed prices in India could be unproved by 
putting the September contract back to say October or 
November and by reducing tlie period during which the 
May option is open There might, however, be some 
danger in converting the September into a November 
contract since from November onwards the linseed 
market is likely to be m fluenced not only by the arrivals 
of Plate hnseea on the world markets but also by the 
early arrivals ol the large groundnut crop m India 
itself. At all events, some reform of the present system 
of u futures ” contracts appears to be a matter requiring 
examination by the interests concerned. 
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CHAPTER IV. PREPARATION FOR MARKET. 

A. Harvesting, threshing and winnowing 

Lmseed is giown m India pnmai lly foi its oil and not for the 
fibre (flax) After hanesting the crop as thieshed and the seeds- 
separated by winnowing The various methods adopted have a 
definite beanng on the quantity of impurities present m the linseed. 

(1) Harvesting 

The eiop is harvested from the middle of February to the end 
of Apnl, depending on the veathei conditions of the diffeient pro- 
ducing aieas Hai vesting commences about the middle of March 
in the United Provinces and is finished by the middle or end of April. 
In Biliai, Orissa and Bengal operations start about a fortnight eailier 
and finish at the same time as m the United Provinces The crop 
m the Central Provinces, Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad 
matures earlier so that harvesting is taken m hand early m February 
and is over a fortnight or a month m advance of othe'r areas On 
account of climatic conditions, harvesting m Kashmir is not done until 
about July Generally speaking bold linseed is harvested earlier than 
small 

As has been stated, the crop is also sown as a mixture with other 
crops such as wheat, gram, rape and mustard The actual method 
of harvesting all these eiops is similar throughout the chief producing 
areas As a rule the plant is first cut close to the ground v ltli a sickle, 
but it is sometimes up-rooted m which case the earth sticking to the 
roots gives rise to a greater quantity of impurities with linseed The 
type of sickle used may either have a seriated or a plain cutting edge 

(2) Threshing 

Before threshing, the plants are allowed to dry from two days 
to a week The threshing floor is usually any open flat space 
either m the fields or near the homestead It is first swept and 
then plastered over with a mixture of cowdung and earth” Tu some 
places, as m the Bombay Piesideney, all the threshing floors of a 
village are located m one place and all types of produce are conveyed 
to this common spot for threshing The actual operation is as 
follows The dried plants are spread out on the floor and trodden 
under the feet of bullocks, the animals being driven round and round 
over the plants, which are being continually raked and turned over. 
The process is depicted m the illustrations opposite this page The 
phalla (beam) system is also made use of occasionally, as m the case of 
wheat Where the quantity for threshing is small, the plants are 
beaten with sticks or small wooden mallets ( moongnes ) in order 
to separate the seeds and chaff from the straw 

The method of treading out linseed by bullocks is defective in 
more than one way Apart from droppings, the hooves of the 

*An improved threshing floor will also be seen m the lower illustration 
opposite this page 
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bullocks carry impunties and also caiise the surface of the thresh- 
ing flooi to bleak up and get mixed with the produce Secondly 
the fibre, v.itli the straw, is destioyed Above all it appears to be 
an unnecessaiy waste of energy to break up the stalks and stems 
of the plants, because the crushed stiaw has no particular value as 
a cattle food 01 otherwise 

Mechanical 01 impioved methods of threshing aie not used 
except m the Madias Presidency wheie it is leported that stone 
rolleis aie at times used foi threshing The production of linseed 
m Madias is of course insignificant 

The utilisation of any other pait of the plant is likely to be 
beneficial to the cultivatoi ol linseed and the problem needs investi- 
gation At present the stiaw is used as fuel only, but during the 
course of this suivey, theie appealed to be some indications of a 
maiket foi linseed stiaw if it weie to be collected and handled suit- 
ably It would seem, that whatevei value the glower could get 
for the stiaw would help to reduce the cost of production and 
ultimately place Indian linseed on a more competitive footing m the 
woild market 


(3) Winnowing 

Winnowing sepaiates the seed fiom the chalf Here too the 
methods adopted ai e common m all the provinces not only for linseed 
but also foi the other gram and oilseed crops The mixture of seed 
and cliaft is allowed to fall out of a basket fiom a height and the winds 
of lieaien do the rest (iSee plate facmg this page ) As the seeds 
and chaff: fall from the basket, a helper, squatting at the winnower’s 
feet, removes the heavier pieces of husk and chaff which the wind fails 
to cairy away, with a broom 

In the case of the mixed crop,, a preliminary separation of giams 
is necessaiy For instance, m a mixture of giam and linseed, the 
gram being the heavier gram falls near the winnower’s feet, while the 
lmsec d is earned a little furthei away by the wind It is then run 
through sieves made of bamboo slats or perforated tm sheets 
The linseed passes through the sieve leaving the gram upper- 
most, although a eeitam quantity of the smaller or shrivelled and 
immature grams of gram may also pass through the sieve along 
w ith linseed Sometimes this operation takes place at the commission 
agent’s shop m which event the sieves aie hired nut at the rate of 
about 3 pies per bag of gram or onseed sieved, but m many instances 
the mixtures are earned to the maikets without further treatment 
This is quite common foi example m the Jalaun district (United 
Provinces) where carts containing mixtures of lmseed and 
wheat or giam known as gazar arrive m large numbers at Koncb 
and Orai markets As will be explained m a later chapter, sufficient 
cleaning of the mixed pioduee is not undei taken because the 
cultivators believe that it does not pay to put a cleaner article on 

* Mr J A H Duke, Intel's the Oil Expert to the Government of the Dmted 
Provinces, has recommended a method for the preservation and recovery of the 
sir nv fibre 

L137IOA-R 
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the market The practice of making deductions for refraction even 
if the goods are clean, must to some extent be held responsible for the 
impurities m the produce 

(4) Costs 

The harvesting, thieshmg and winnowing of the lmseed crop 
is done almost wholly by the cultivator himself, aided by his 
family Only occasionally is hired labour employed When this 
is resorted to, the labourers ma} 7 be either male or female, or both 
As linseed is a rdbt crop and the time of harvestmg coincides with 
that of wheat, hired labour is comparatively expensive It is generally 
paid for m land m the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the aver- 
age rate of remuneration being 5 to 8 per cent of the produce cut 
In the Gorakhpur and Bundelkhand Divisions of the United Pro- 
vinces, the harvesting charges when paid m cash amount to about 
2 annas per head per day, while m the Central Provmces the wages 
per head per day vary from 1 anna to 2 annas 6 pies The daily wages 
are often supplemented by a midday meal "When paid m kind, 
any kind of gram of the equivalent value may be given at the con- 
venience of the employer 

B. Practice m other countries. 

No comparison with the methods m vogue m the other countries 
can usefully be made owing to the wide difference m conditions, 
costs of labour, means of communication, and size of holdings The 
methods adopted m India are primitive while m the Argentine and 
the United States these operations are earthed out on large holdings 
by combined harvester and thresher machines drawn by mechanical 
tractors m most instances 
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TETER-CH APTER FOUR. 

Since linseed is not grow for its fibre, the first 
stage in the preparation for market consists of threshing 
out the seed. As m the case of wheat, the crop is cut by 
hand and m some cases simply uprooted This latter 
practice is definitely bad from the point of view of clean- 
liness Threshing by treading ont the grains by bullocks 
also adds to the impurities Winnowing is perhaps the 
most important stage m the preparation Apart from 
the common piactice of shedding the seed from a height 
and allowing the wind to cairy away the straw and dnst, 
the lmseed is frequently passed through sieves, but even 
so other grains pass through at the same time. Winnow- 
ing operations are generally unsatisfactory particularly 
m those extensive areas where mixed sowing is the pre- 
valent custom 

The cultivator is however not encouraged to put 
clean lmseed on the market as the customary deductions 
on account of impurities are made at the time of sale 
ever if comparatively clean seed is brought to the 
market The result is that linseed has to be cleaned 
several times, from the stage of winnowing until it is 
either packed for export by shippers or crushed by 
millers The practice m regard to the preparation for 
market needs improvement At present it is calculated 
that the amount lost m paying freight on dirt and m extra 
cleaning amounts to at least S lakhs per annum m the 
areas serving Calcutta market alone 

9 

As will appear later no improvement m the iiresent 
methods can be expected until the non-mutual terms m the 
buyers’ contracts are altered so that sellers of clean pro- 
duce will not be subjected to deductions on account of 
dirt when no dirt is present. 

L137ICAR 
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CHAPTER V ASSEMBLING. 

A Methods of Assembling. 

Linseed is bi ought to the maikets through one of the follow- 
ing agencies (1) Cultivates, (2) Landlords and village mer- 
chants ( bannjas ) (3) Itmeiant meichants, (4) Wholesale meichants 
and Crushers’ buying agents, (5) Pioduceis’ co-opeiative societies 

The approximate shaie taken oi degiee of participation by 
each agency m the assembling of tins crop is summarised m Ap- 
pendix XXII, and a detailed description is given below 

(1) Cultivators. 

Cultivates geneially prefer to take their pioduce to the market 
Those who have tlicir own carts almost nivai lably do so, and at the 
same time they may also tiansport the produce of their fellow 7 giow- 
eis The lmseed lent at sowing tune on the “ sawai ’’ ' oi “ clcoidi ”1 
systems is collected and well-to-do cultn atois also buy the pioduce 
of otheis Payment is made immediately oi on letum from the 
maikets, usually m cash 

The amount of lmseed assembled m this way varies m the 
diffeient provinces and langes fiom 10 pel cent of the total sup- 
plies marketed m Bihar (and Orissa) to about 55 per cent m the 
Bombay Piesidency On an aveiage only about 20 per cent of the 
total quantity of lmseed aiming m the assembling maikets of the 
country is brought m by the piodueei in person (Appendix XXII) 

(2) Landlords, village merchants and money-lenders. 

Supplies also reach the assembling markets through the medium 
of landlords ( zamivclais and malguzws) who take lents m kind 
from their tenants In addition to acquiring giams, oilseeds, 
etc, by dnect puicliases the village money-lendei s (mahaiaris and 
saluikars) and the village meichants (bamyas)± also accept the 
produce m exchange or m payment of their dues When making 
purchases, the value of the linseed is calculated at a price lower than 
the price prevailing m the neighbouring market, due allowance being 
made for transportation and other expenses 

Village meichants play a very impoitant role m the assembling 
of lmseed, smce some of them exeieise considerable financial control 
over the cultivators The amount brought to market by them is 
estimated to range from 20 per cent m Bihar (and Orissa) to 55 per 

w ‘ sawai ’ ’ one and a quarter times 

t“ deorln ’ ’ one and a half times 

tTlie terms mahajan, snhular and bamya are to some extent synonymous 
although their literal meanings differ somewhat Mahajan literally means “ a 
great man ” hence a ‘ ‘ banker 7 ’ Sahuhar also conveys the same sense, denv- 
mg from saTiu meaning e c honest n or (< respectable , 5 On the other hand 
bamya is literally “ a gram merchant ” 
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cent m Hyderabad Allowing for variation m the conditions obtain- 
ing m the different tracts, about 40 per cent of the linseed brought 
to the markets m India passes through this channel (Appendix XXII) 

(31 ITINERANT MERCHANTS 

Merchants moving from village to village (known as beopans 
m Northern India and kochias m the Central Provinces') and 
collecting the produce from the groweis, are responsible for the 
assembling of a laige propoition of the produce m some provinces 
These are village mei chants with the difference that the area of their 
operations lies beyond their own village In some paits of the United 
Piovmces cartmen also act as beopans 

In Bihar the cultivates seem to prefer to sell at their door and 
about 60 per cent of the linseed is disposed of to beopans m this 
way Before striking the bargain, the beopans take a sample from 
the heap oi, if the lot is m bags, by opening a few bags About 5 
seers (10 lb ) of linseed aie cleaned and the impurity content (re- 
fraction) removed and weighed sepal ately When the price is 
eventually agieed upon aftei consideiable bargaining, the whole lot 
is weighed oxei by a hand scale, 5 seeis at a time The allowance 
for refraction is made (a) by placing the lefiaetion as originally 
separated from the 5 seer sample along with the 5 seer weight on the 
scale pan so that an equivalent quantity of pioduce is weighed extra 
with eveiy 5 seer lot, oi (&) by deducting the amount of refraction, 
as calculated, fiom the total weight of the produce and paying for 
the net weight only of clean linseed During the very busy parts 
of the season cleaning and allowing for the refraction present m 
the linseed is not done and humid sales aie common This 
means that the amount of impurity content present is estimated by 
the prospective buyer by a visual examination of the goods and the 
total lefraction kept m mind when offeung the price After the rate 
is settled, the whole lot is weighed over exactly as it stands The 
seller receives payment from the beopan at the rate decided upon, 
without any further deductions whatever Payment is made either 
m spot cash m full, or a pait is so paid and the balance after 5 to 
10 days by when the beopan has usually sold the produce In 
many places m North Bihar the beopan has to pay an amount vary« 
mg from three pies to six pies per bag to the zamvndar before he 
can remove the goods from the village 

In Bengal also the produceis generally sell to beopans, but m 
the Bombay Presidency where a larger pioportion is taken to market 
directly by produceis, the amount assembled by this class of mer- 
chant is comparatively small 

On the whole, the amount of linseed collected by these itinerant 
merchants would seem to be m the neighbouihood of 35 per cent 
of the total quantities brought to the assembling centres (Appendix 
XXTI) 

(4) Wholesale merchants and crush h rs' buying agents 

Wholesale merchants and crushers as a rule do not buy m the 
villages noi do they take an active part in the assembling of 1m- 
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seed In the Central Provinces, United Provinces and Bombay, for 
example, they buy their requirements m the local markets In Bihar 
and Orissa, however, the outstation depots or branches of oil mills 
and wholesale merchants send out representatives to buy m the 
villages whenever the supplies brought m by the beopans are not 
considered likely to be sufficient 

The quantities assembled m this way would be about 5 per cent 
of the total marketed (Appendix XXII) 

(5) Producers' co-operative societies 

Theie aie no producers’ co-operative societies engaged m the 
assembling of huseed A few of the co-operative purchase and sale 
societies m Bombay, occasionally deal m linseed along with other pro- 
duce but the quantities so handled are quite insignificant 

B. Markets 

Any place oi locality m which persons collect with the object 
of selling any kind of article whether agiienltural or otherwise 
may be called a market A market may be held m a place special- 
ly set up or built foi the pm pose oi it may grow up on a piece of 
waste land, by the road side or m any other convenient place sanc- 
tioned by long usage In India, the markets as a rule deal m a 
heteiogenous \anety of agricultural commodities and it is exceed- 
ingly laie to find “ one article one maiket ” Linseed is invari- 
ably sold in the maikets m which tiade m grains and oilseeds m 
general is cairied on As comparatively detailed reference to 
markets have been given m the Repoit on the Maiketmg of Wheat 
m India, a brief descuption only is given here 

The maiket® concerned m the linseed tiade fall under one of 
the following three gioups 

(1) Pumaiy maikets are small village markets, mostly 
periodical Linseed is brought to them m comparatively small quan- 
tities only 

(2) Secondary maikets are the daily markets m the producing 
areas to which lmseed is brought m larger quantities by cultivators or 
by the various agencies collecting linseed fiom the growers These 
markets are the chief points of assembly centres, but m places located 
near the mills they function both as assembbng and distributing 
centres 

, (3) Teimmal markets are those at the ports which draw 

supplies from the assembling markets m the producing areas and 
function as distributing centres for the export trade and for the 
local milling industry 

(1) Primary (village) mark h ts 

In Northern and Central India these small markets ai e known as 
hats or painths, and m Madras and South India generally, as shandies 
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They aie generally held periodically, usually once or twice a week and 
last for a day buyeis and sellers dispersing before nightfall A wide 
range of articles is hi ought m to these maikets by itinerant trad- 
ers and village merchants The majonty of the commodities hand- 
led are grains, pulses, floui, salt, sugar, spices and the daily neces- 
sities of life, but there are also other waies, such as fiuit, sweet- 
meats, eigaiettes and tobacco, cloth, tnnkets etc Then sites are 
usually on a piece of open land near the village Shelter from the 
elements is provided by tempoiaiy or semi-peimanent structures 
which aie often thatched and sometimes put together with corru- 
gated (iron sheets on a wooden fiamework Most of these structures 
can be dismantled and le-assembled without much tiouble Instances 
when a hat has had to be postponed owing to rams are not unco mm on 

These village maikets play a compaiatively small pait m the 
linseed tiade, as linseed is not an article of food 01 one of the ordi- 
nary daily necessities and consequently entails little retail distribu- 
tion The small quantities of linseed brought to the hats by cul- 
tivate! s and village mei chants are usually bought by the owners 
of village ghanis In Assam, howevei, the weekly hats aie the only 
maikets of assembly and the buyers aie^geneially village merchants 
or the agents of wholesale dealers Melas or fans held during religious 
festivals m certain paits of India do not figuie at all m the assembling 
of linseed 


t2) Secondary markets 

The daily or permanent maikets aie known by such names as 
mavdi s m Noithern India and as gmijes in Cential India 
They vary to a considerable extent m size, layout, and the facili- 
ties available A market may consist of just a few merchants’ or 
commission agents’ shops m the buildings lining a public thoiough- 
farc or it may be m a specially laid out lectangulai area, enclosed 
by buildings consisting of shops, godowns, etc devoted solely to 
the maiketmg of agricultural pioduce of all kinds The best ex- 
amples of this type of market aie to be seen m the Punjab, and 
m the westem United Provinces where they are called manchs, but 
they are also encountered m the Cential Piovmces m Cential India 
and to some extent m Bombav Most of the markets concerned 
in the assembling of linseed aie generally situated near railway 
stations 

In conti ast to these svstematieally laid out markets which date 
from fairly recent times are those which have haphazaidlv giown 
up fiom small beginnings into, sometimes, places of considerable 
importance Typical of these aie many of the maikets of the 
eastern United Piovmces Bihar and Bengal, which confoim to no 
set plan but have simply spread themselves all over the towns in 
which they are situated often without any regard to the conveniences 
and facilities which should be available foi the pioper handling of 
large quantities of pioduce A partieularlv noteworthy example 
of this land of market is Cawnpore, m which city the merchants’ 
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godowns and shops are not only in widely separated localities, but 
the actual oilseeds maiket itself is held along the roadside a busy 
thoroughfare near the railway goods shed at Cooperganj 

(3) Terminal markets 

The real terminal markets for linseed are Bombay and Calcutta*, 
in both of which there is a large spot 01 ready market as well as 
facilities foi “ futures ” trading These terminals are mainly concern- 
ed with distribution At Bombay, the ready market for oilseeds 
is located at Dana Bunder where there is a Jaige number of 
godowns owned pnvately and by the port authonties The prin- 
cipal trade organisation dealing with “ actuals ” or deliveiy con- 
tracts for linseed, namely, the Giam Merchants’ Association, has 
its office nearby Transactions take place at a particular spot in 
this market where buyers and sellers or then biokers and repre- 
sentatives, meet m the afternoons usually between 12 p m and 4 pm, 
The “ futuies ” market for linseed is mainly controlled by the 
Marwadi Chamber of Commerce which has recently moved into a 
large new building on Kalbadevi Hoad m the heart of the city, a 
considerable distance away from Dana Bundei 

At Calcutta, most of the linseed arriving at the port is stock- 
ed m the Port Commissioners’ sheds at Kantapuker m the Kidder- 
pore Dock area, some 5 miles away from the business quarter of the 
city where most of the actual trading is done There is another 
gram market opposite the Howrah Station m a large shed placed 
at the disposal of the Indian Produce Association by the Bast 
Indian Railway for the puipose of trading m linseed, other 
oil-seeds and grams ai riving by lail In this market transactions 
normally take place between 3-30 and 5-30 m the afternoon Con- 
signees, brokers and others m possession of railway receipts, are 
allowed to diaw samples of about 4 seer each (4 lb ) from the 
relative consignments before taking delivery from the railway The 
samples are then displayed to prospective buyers when sales are 
effected on the basis of rates settled under the purdah or cover sys- 
tem The discarded samples left on the floor, after the business of 
the day is over, are collected by the railway staff and auctioned 
periodically, the proceeds bemg credited to the railway 

There are two “ futures ” trading associations m Calcutta of 
which the most important is the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association 
with its office and trading ring m Cotton Street Not far off is the 
other, the Indian Wheat and Seeds Association, which performs 
similar functions 

Owing to the distances separating the various offices of buyers 
and sellers and the difficulty of gaming access at times mutually con- 
venient, a very large proportion of the business is done over the tele- 
phone at both the terminals 

“Yizagapatam has been excluded as it is a port of shipment only, for the 
Imseed consigned mainly from the eastern districts of the Central Provinces 
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(4) Ownership and control 

Markets are usually owned either pnvately 01 by local bodies 
such as’ Municipal Bo aids, District Boards or Notified Area Com- 
mittees In many instances the right to hold a market or hat 
on private land is acquired hv the ownei by long usage A large 
nnmbei of markets m mial aieas in the United Provinces, m Bihar 
and m Bengal, aie owned by zammdais and are called zammdari 
maikets In such markets, taxes or toils aie levied directly or in- 
directly on the commodities handled in' the maiket An example 
of the foimei is a chaige made on each cait entering the market 
while m the indirect system each stall or shop pays the maiket- 
ownei a consolidated fee 

The maikets owned by local bodies aie usually managed by 
committees and aie sometimes leased out to contractois or associa- 
tions of mei chants For example, the Haidmgeganj maiket own- 
ed by the Jliansi (United Piovmces) Municipalitv is leased out 
for a lump sum of Rs 12,000 a yeai to a panchayat\ of mei chants 
who reimburse themselves by ehaigmg a fee of Re 0-8-0 pei cent 
(4 per cent ) on all sales made m the maiket 

In the Cential Piovmces, the village markets are owned and 
eonti oiled by Distiict Councils, who draw up byelaws for their 
management subject to the appioval of the local Government The 
arrivals m such maikets are subject to a cess, the rates being m 
the neighbouihood of 3 pies foi each lieadload, 6 pies for shoulder- 
loads, known m the vernacular as lawad,% 9 pies per load carried 
on pack animals and 2 annas foi each cartload Brokers and 
commission agents are licensed on a yearly payment of Rs 5 to 
Rs 12, and weiglimen and measuiers on payments ranging from 
Re 1 to Rs 5 The rates wRieL biokers, commission agents and 
otheis aie entitled to charge are also sanctioned by the Distiict 
Councils the average being as follows 

Brokerage and Commission Re 1-4-0 per 100 bags 

AVeighment and measuring Re 0-6-3 per 100 bags. 

The secondary maikets or giinTc<t in- the Cential Provinces 
are controlled by municipalities and Notified Area Committees, 
the market sub -committees being composed of municipal members 
and mei ch ants In markets of this type one oi more of the fol- 
lowing chaiges are lened, viz , vehicle toll or tax, octioi, terminal 
tax, and road or maiket tolls 

In the Bombay Piesideney some of the markets aie eonti oiled 
by associations of local mei chants Foi example at Chalisgaon 

^Na.med after a former Viceroy 

tlaterally — “ a gathering of fi\e elders ” usually chosen from among the 
important members of the commumtj Hon ever, the nord does not neeessanly 
imply that only live persons constitute a panchayat and m practice a panchayat 
may consist of am number of members 

tKawad — loads suspended from the tno ends of a pole carried on the 
shoulder These are knonn as Baliangi m the United Provinces and Banin m 
Bihar 
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the local Gram Merchants’ Association levies a cess at the rate of 
one arm a per cart of produce sold at the market and m return pro- 
vides the following facilities 

(a) the postmg up of the Bombay rates, 

(5) the checking of weights and measures, 

(c) a kind of tubunal of aibitiation, and 

(d) the fixing of scales of maiket charges 

In Assam, the hats are under local boards with the exception of 
a few m the Sylhet district which belong to zammdais All these 
hats are leased out by auction to private individuals 

(5) Regulated markets. 

Regulated maikets m which the maiket charges are clearly 
specified and the usages of trade governed by definite rules and 
regulations undei the provisions of a Maikets Act, aie compara- 
ti\ cly “few as far as linseed is concerned The regulated markets 
m the Bombay Presidency do not figuie m the linseed tiade while 
m the Cential PioMiiees, wheie, market legislation was enacted 
m 1935, it appears the Act has not been applied to the lmseed 
markets With the mtioduction of the Agricultural Maiketmg 
Act m Hydeiabad a few of the maikets m that State, eg., Auiang- 
abad, Sailu, Jalna and Latur have been bi ought under the opera- 
tion of the Act At these maikets the pioduce is weighed by a 
licensed weighman and a receipt given to the owner The ai hatiya 
is also requned to gne a proper leceipt when the goods are sold 
giving the date of the sale, the name of the buyer, the rate, and 
all othei i ele\ ant particulais A copy of these sale receipts 
{ijattis) is sent to the office of the maiket committees for leference 
m case of disputes 

The layout of regulated maikets, as might be expected, is 
compaiatively better, and greater amenities are provided for 
pei sons using them They enclose large areas with entrance and 
exit by metalled roads, have sheds for the use of cultivators, 
brokers and others, and anangements for the supply of water for 
men and cattle, besides generally clean and sanitary conditions 
Enqumes m a numbei of such maikets have shown that the propor- 
tion of the produce marketed directly by producers themselves is 
higher than m unregulated markets, which shows that the Indian 
cultivator is by no means slow to perceive the good of beneficial 
measuies 


(6) Areas served by markeis. 

Facilities for communication and transport, the incidence of 
duties, octioi, terminal tax and market charges all combine to 
influence the volume of trade brought to a particular market 
Broadly speaking there is a market of some sort every 10 or 15 
miles at v Inch cultivatois can dispose of their produce Where 

f The Central Provinces Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935 
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(3) Tolas and bay as. 

Any person pm suing the occupation of weighing is .known 
as a tola A baya on the othei hand is a person licensed for 
weighing or measuring by the market authonties As a class 
however the baya ranks higher than the tola as he is geneially a 
person possessing a little capital Bayas were found to he 
operating inanity m Central India and Ra/jputana In some 
maikels they combine their normal functions with those of the 
kachcha aihatiya. Weighing ehaiges are commonly known as 
tulai 

(4) Palledais or hamvials 

These are the market labouiers who attend to the manipulation 
and handling of the produce m the market A number of palle- 
dai s work independently m each market and are casualty employ- 
ed as and when their services are requned Others are permanent- 
ly employed by the aihatnjas The charge paid for handling 
produce is generally known as palledan or hammak 

(5) Others 

Numerous other persons perform various minor functions m 
the markets These are the waterman (bhishti), the sweeper, the 
watchman the ailiatiya 3 s cook, etc, who m one way or another 
administer to the needs of clients and others using the market 

In most of the linseed markets, particularly m Bihar and the 
United Provinces, deductions m kind and occasionally in cash, are 
made by the arhaUya from the seller's produce to pay for the 
services of these functionaries In many instances these deduc- 
tions are not only numerous but there is evidence to show that m 
practice far more than the admitted allowances m kind are taken 

D Market practices. 

(1) General 

Broadly speaking market practices all over the country are 
fairly well established by custom Market legislation m Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, Madras and Hyderabad has done much to 
improve conditions m some maikets by specifying the various charges 
and licensing the different functionaries On the whole, however, 
old traditions still persist and undefined practices are being follow- 
ed without any consciousness that a change is needed 

(2) Procedure op sale 

The sellers generally reach the markets early m the morning 
and business is transacted between 8 am and noon, the subse- 
quent hours being devoted to the delivery of the goods and the 
settlement of accounts 

On aruval, the pioduce is taken to the shop of one or other 
of the commission agents m the maiket The aihatiya selected 
is geneially the one with whom the grower or tbo village merchant 
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or bcopaii ]ia-3 alicady had financial or business relations Al- 
though thete is no compulsion on the sellei to take his produce to 
the commission agent iiom -whom lie had previously secuied ad- 
vances 01 loans an kind or cash, neveitheless the feai that finan- 
cial accommodation may be n ithdiaivn m the future, induces the 
cultivator to tiade thiough his cieditoi The pioduce may be 
heaped m fiont of the mhaUya's shop 01 allowed to remain as it is 
bi ought eithei in bags or m caits Sometimes the bags may be 
unloaded ducctly into the commission agent’s godown Occasion- 
ally a pielimmaiv cleaning of the pioduce is also done, for example 
m some oi the maikels of Bengal and Bombay 

The buycis then assemble and befoie making then oft'eis, ap- 
piaise the quality of the goods by picking up a few handfuls or 
getting some oi the bags opened 01 by talcing out a small quantity 
villi a sampler known as a pen/./n (See plate facing page 85) The 
*-dni pie is then examined and its nnpuiities estimated 

Sales aie sometimes made c r/., m Bengal on what is locally 
known as /.as/? Irakis ?e, aitci making allowance foi the impuiity 
content piesent The impnnties horn a small specific quantity of 
linseed usnalh about 5 seeis aie sepaiated and weighed, and an 
allowance oi deduction made fiom the whole lot on this basis 
Owing to the punctilious mannei m wdneh the sample is cleaned, 
the deduction fiom the entile paieel w’oiks out m excess of wfiat 
it would have lost with ordinal y commeicial cleaning 

The off eis of the different buyeis aie indicated to the com- 
mission agent or biokei eithei (a) openly, oi (6) undei covei, or 
(c) by bids m auction, aceoidmg to the system of sale jirevalent 
m a paiticulai maiket But, whatevei the system adopted, the 
price is invariably communicated to the sellei hefoie the close of 
the baigam, be he a eultivatoi, milage mex chant or beopan, and 
the lattei alwavs has tlie option either to sell his goods at the rate 
oi l eject the offei, it he considers it too low If the offer is accept- 
ed the goods aie weighed ovei by the arhatiyas 9 w T eighmen and in 
some places by licensed weighmen If the seller decides not to dis- 
pose of his produce on that day, he leaves it with the ailuitiya who 
stores it for him until sold The produce left with the aihahya 
is either stipulated to he sold at the latter’s discretion, oi a price 
limit is given by the ownei, below vdncli sales are not to he made 
In all such cases an advance is geneially made, subject to interest 
at 6 to 12 per cent per annum, amounting to about 75 per cent of 
tlie value of goods at curient rates 

The laboui involved m handling up to the stage of putting the 
produce on to the scale is generally provided and paid for by the 
seller or the commission agent working on his behalf Subse- 
quent opeiations, such as removing the goods from the scale, filling 
it into hags or loading on to the carts, are arranged by the buyer 

An allowance for impurities, etc , is often made duung weigh- 
ment by weighing a fixed extra quantity For example, m Cawn- 
pore, linseed is weighed with a 5 seer 3 chhatcmls weight, which 
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is taken as 5 seers lor tlie purposes of payment Tims 3 chhatanks 
for every five seers, i.e , 3| per cent, has to he allowed by the 
sellei in every transaction even if the lot contains far less impuri- 
ties On the other hand, if the goods are adjudged to be very 
duty an extra allowance is made in addition to the above In many 
markets, where it is also customaiy to make certain payments m 
kind these are deducted before weighment is completed After 
weighment, the total value, based on the rate previously settled, 
is paid to the seller after making the customary deductions m cash 
for impurities, market charges, etc These vary widely m different 
parts of India and refeienee will be made to them subsequent- 
ly 

As already mentioned the seller is geneially paid on the same 
day by the arhatiya v ho takes upon himself the onus of recover- 
ing from the buver the value of the goods sold to lnm 

(3) Methods of sale 

(a) The Covet system Where this method of sale prevails 
the buyer conveys his lates to the aihatiya or bioker by clasping 
the latter’s right hand under a piece of cloth and indicating by 
pressure of one or more fingers what he is prepared to pay Each 
buyer, therefore, does not know what his competitor is bidding. 
When the last bid has been made the aihatiya consults the seller 
and accepts the highest offer In some places it is customary for 
the arhatiya to announce the offer finally accepted together with 
the name of the buyer There aie however a number of markets m 
which the rate accepted is not disclosed to the other buyers This 
system is followed for other commodities also and is quite common 
m some of the markets m the Cential Provinces, the United Pro- 
vinces, Bombay and Bengal 

(b) The Open system According to this system individual 
buyers may give offers to the arhatiya at any convenient time. 
These bids are not necessarily binding on the person making them 
and the aihattya may accept or refuse any offer leeeived during 
the course of a day He informs his client, the owner of the pro- 
duce, of the highest offer received during normal working hours 
and should the latter agree the bargain is closed This system is 
met with almost everywhere m India Indeed, it is the only 
system m vogue m Bihar 

(c) The Auction system Tu markets m which this system is 
m force buyers assemble at certain customary hours and each lot 
is put up to auction separately by the auctioneer who is usually 
the arhatiya or broker Both buyers and sellers, are, therefore 
constantly aware of the trend of prices The highest bid is accept- 
ed subject of course, to the seller’s agreement to sell his produce, 
at that rate The unit for which bids are made and the lowest 
bid allowed vary m different markets The auction system is 
widely piactised m the Central India States, the Central Provinces 
and Bombay and also m some of the southern and eastern districts 
of the United Provinces 
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Tlie diff ei ent systems have been compared in some detail in 
the Report on the Marketing of Wheat m India It is only neces- 
saiy to say here that each system has certain merits of its own 
and that if the final hid is openly declared as soon as it is offered, 
sellers’ interests appear to be fairly safe 

E Market charges 

The deductions made from the sale pioceeds of linseed brought 
to the maikets, are both m cash and m kind and go under a variety 
of names m diffeient maikets and piovmees, but generally speak- 
ing these cliaiges fall under the following mam heads 

(1) Taxes and tolls, 

(2) Commission and brokerage, 

(3) Handling and weighment charges, 

(4) Charges foi other services 

(5) Chanties, 

(6) Quality and weight allowances 

(7) Miscellaneous 

(1) Taxfs and tolls 

These melude the octroi and terminal taxes levied by munici- 
palities, and the tolls, etc , levied by local bodies, owneis of markets 
( zammdars ) or by market committees The octroi or terminal 
taxes payable on linseed m different towns and cities vary from 
a few pies per maund or a few annas per cart to as much as Re 0-2-0 
per maund or Rs 2 per cart For example, m the United Provmces, 
the Notified Area Committee tax at Bharwa Sumerpur m the Hamir- 
pur district is only Re 0-2-0 per cart while at Benares the octroi 
duty is as much as Re 0-2-3 per maund In the Central Provinces 
the municipal tax at Sihora is as low as Re 0-1-6 per cart whereas 
at Amraoti, Nagpur and Ellichpur the terminal tax is Re 0-2-0 per 
maund which amounts to about Rs 2 pei cart High rates of octroi 
and terminal taxes often affect the arrivals m maikets For instance, 
it was noticed that linseed arrivals at Nagpur market had fallen 
considerably owing to diversions to neighbouring markets where 
such charges had not to be incurred The relative incidence of 
municipal taxes on linseed and linseed oil also determine whether 
it is profitable to import linseed or linseed oil into a particular 
market The position at Agra may be cited as an illustration The 
terminal tax on linseed m that city is the same as for linseed oil, both 
standing at 6 pies per maund This obviously favours the import- 
ation of the oil placing the local crushing industry at a disad- 
vantage 

In privately owned maikets tolls are payable both in cash 
and m kind and vary considerably For example, in the United 
Provinces the zammdan tax at Gonda is Re 0-8-0 per cart, and at 
Hamirpur 3 seers per cart while m the markets of Nanpara, Matera, 
Resia and Rupadiha in the Bahraich district, it varies from 4 to 
TO sceis per cart In Bihar the toll rate at Maharajgnnj is 4 pie 
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per basket, 6 pies per bag and Re 0-8-0 pei cart while at Maliabali- 
pur each stall oi shop pays 3 pies per day 

The cess or taxes levied by market committees on arrivals or 
sales m the market vary between 1 and 6 pies per manna 

Tn the Central India States, many of the markets are leased 
out by the Duibars concerned to contractors, who are authorised 
to collect bay at usually at 14 pies per rupee on sales m the market 
Most of the States also levy an impoit or expoit duty, or both, on 
ai rivals and despatches into or from the State In Rewali State, 
foi instance, a duty called ££ Permit tax is levied, the lates for 
impoits and exports of linseed being respectively Re 0-6-0 and 
Re 0-12-0 ii ei unit of 21 maunds 

(2) Commission and brokerage 

These items aie known as at hat and clalah and repiesent the 
lemuneration oj lie uihahvu and the biokei tor the sei vices <■ 
rendered by them m effecting or bringing about a transaction 

Commission is usually payable by the seller, sometimes by 
the buyei, and occasionally by both the sellei and the buyer Broker- 
age is geneially paid by the buyer These chaiges are recoveied 
m cash, while m some cases payment may also be made m kind 
as for example m some markets m the eastern United Pio\mces 
where theie aie no kachcha ai hatiyas, and sales aie effected through 
eartmen, weighmen oi brokeis 

(3) llANDLING AND WEIGHMENT CHARGES 

These include such payments m casli and land as are made 
to the labour employed m cleaning, loading and unloading and m 
weighing the produce 'I lie labourers, as already stated, are erther 
employees of the ailiatiya, or may be working independently on 
daily wages The unloading of the produce is geneially done by 
those who bring ni the produce from the villages or by the 
ai hatiyas’ laboui, while v omen are generally employed to clean 
and sift the produce and collect the sweepings The cost of these 
services, whether m cash or land, is borne by the seller, but the 
cost of removing the produce fiom the scale after weighment, is 
generally met by the buyei The w 7 eighmen are paid out of the 
deductions made by the ailiatiya either fiom seller or from the 
buyer or fiom both 

(4) Charges for oiher services 

Similar to the cliaiges just described, these include the pay- 
ments m cash or land made to the individuals who render various 
services, not necessarily m the actual handling of the pioduce, but 
in catermg for the comfort oi well being of sellei s and buyers These 
are generally menials often employed by the commission agent to 
look after the personal wants of his clients, e.g., to do their cook- 
ing, or to fetch them dunking water, etc Charges under this 


^Market-tax 
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head also include contributions to the aihaUya’s clerks and appren- 
tices and a fee for the making out of invoices and accounts It 
is not unusual for the deductions customarily made from sellers 
under these heads to be retained by the at hatiyas, monthly 'wages 
only being paid to the diffeient peisons so employed 

(5) Charities 

The deductions under this head are for conti lbutions towards 
ehantable objects, the amounts collected being destined for some 
specific institutions such as gowslialas, temples, schools, etc, or 
they may be appoitioned to different chanties at the discretion of 
the commission agent from time to time There are usually no 
definite periods for the disbursement of this money nor is theie 
any cheek to see that the amounts collected under “ Charity ” 
aie actuallv paid out for such pin poses There is every reason to 
believe that consideiable sums frequently lie to the credit of such 
accounts ( dhatmada ) with various films, the funds being used 
foi tiadmg It should be noted that mteiest is seldom, if evei, 
allotted to the eiedit of this account 

(6) Quality and weighment allowance 

The condition of the produce as it arrives m the market is 
very rarely clean All kinds of foreign matter and impurities 
called lx at da are piesent m linseed Allowance is made foi these 
impurities by the buyei taking extra weight winch m most cases is 
a fixed item liiespectn e of the actual impuiity content 

As the produce is weighed over usually m 5 seer umts an 
allowance to compensate for “ draftage ” is also made in many 
of the maikets by giving the buyei a small additional amount over 
the maund This is known as dhalta literally, “ the turn of the 
scale ” and is usually 4 cJihatanks per maund 

Deductions for mfenonty in quality or foi small gram tender- 
ed against transactions of bold gram aie generally not customary 
m the small assembling markets, being more in vogue m the large 
distributing centres and at the ports 

(7) Miscellaneous 

In some maikets a deduction is made called note l)atta > if 
payment be demanded m silver mstead of currency notes Anotliei 
deduction is made from the sellei by the arJiahya to cover him- 
self for the loss of mteiest, caused by his paying cash to the seller 
and allowing a period of credit to the buyei This charge is known 
mvddat (literally, penod) 

As a typical example of the various market charges, the rates 
and the schedule of deductions levied at Cawnpore are given below. 
(The largest buyers m this market are the mills ) After the rate 

*This is a term ■which came into prominence during the War when silver 
currency was relatively scarce Although conditions have now returned to normal, 
this allowance continues m a number of markets 
L137ICAR 
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for a lot has been settled thiough a Icachcha aihaivya the cart is 
taken to the mill and the contents weighed When the weigh™ ent 
is about to finish, the following quantities are extracted, items (c) 
and ( d ) being either retained or distributed at the option of the 
mill 

(a.) 2 handfuls (anjis) per cart for the mills’ palledars 

(l) 2 handfuls per cart for the chaihia, (the man who holds 
the bag near the scale at the time of weighment) 

(c) 4 handfuls per cait for brokerage ( dalah ) 

( d ) 1 handful per cart for the mills’ clerics {mummi) 

In addition to the above deductions for distribution to the buy- 
ers’ employees, the following quantities are also taken from the pro- 
duce and distributed to the lachcha aihatzya’s men 


(a) 2 handfuls for the chaihia (see above). 

(b) 3 handfuls for the scalemen {nakadar and dandidar ) 


Thus, 14 handfuls m all are taken from every cart These so 
called “ handfuls ” aie supposed to be about 4 chhatamks (4 lb ) 
each, but in practice anything from 1 to 14 seers (2 to 3 lb.) is taken 
The practice is aptly described by the saying “ Kahat ~paua, jat 
dcihser ” (they say it’s a pao but actually 14 seers is gone) 

Any quantity under 5 seeis that may be left over when weigh- 
ment is about to finish is not actually weighed but is taken by the 
buyer at a rough estimate only 


After weighment, when the owner of the produce returns to 
the shop of the Icachcha ailiatiya for payment, the following addi- 
tional deductions are made from the weight of linseed delivered to 
the buyer and the final amount payable is calculated on the net 
weight aruved at after these further deductions 

(а) 10 seers on account of khaich-gan (expenses for the 

cart) 

(б) 4 chhataoiks per maund for katda (impurities) 

(c) 14 chhatanks per maund to compensate for loss m hand- 
ling (known as plianhi) 

Having thus aruved at the net weight, the total value is now 
calculated theieon, but before anything is paid to the seller a few 
more deductions have to be made These are 


(a) Brokerage ( dalah) 

(b) Chanty ( dharmada or gowshala) 

(c) Note batta (if the seller asks for payment 

in silver) 

(d) Chabem* (food ordiet allowance) 


Bs a p 

0 4 0 per cart 

0 10 per cart 

0 10 per cart 

0 3 6 per cart 


* Actually only Re 0-2-0 are paid to the cartmen 
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Tlie buyer pays the arhahya Re 1-9-0 per cent as commission 
and Re 0-3-0 per cent foi weighment 

(8) Total market charges 

The amount of the charges, under the different heads enumer- 
ated above, payable in a number of typical markets in the linseed 
producmg areas are summarised in Appendices XXIII to XXVIII. 
These charges represent the expenses involved in entering the market 
■with the produce and the changing of ownership there The basis 
for the '\arious chaiges differs even m the same market They may 
be either per mannd, pel bag, per cart or per hundred rupees and 
may be payable m cash or kind In order to ensure proper com- 
parison, the value of linseed has been taken at a uniform rate of 
Rs 5 per mannd and the different charges have been calculated per 
hundred rupees Expenses meuned by the seller m transporting 
the goods to the markets and by the buyer in removing his pur- 
chases fiom the * market, aie not included m these charges for the 
reason that these vary with different selleis and buyers in the same 
maiket according to the distance the goods have to be carried. 

As will be observed, the greater propoition of these expenses 
is invariably borne by the seller, the buyei’s share being compara- 
tively small and in some cases nil 

It will also be seen from Appendix XXTX ; that the individual 
charges m different areas bear no relation to one another Toils 
and taxes appear to be highest m Central Provinces, commission 
and brokerage m Bengal, handling and weighment m the Central 
India and Raj pu tana States and charities in the United Provinces, 
where the allowance for quality and weight also forms a consider- 
able item m the total expenses The total admitted market charges 
are highest m the United Piovmees, an average for 10 markets 
bemg 6 63 tier cent In the Central Tudia and Raj put ana States 
the average chaige for 4 markets amounts to 3 43 per cent and for 
4 markets m the Central Provinces, 2 98 per cent The charges 
in 6 assembling markets m Bihar averaged 2 96 per cent while 
the lowest aveiage chaige occuired m Bombay, the average for 5 
markets being 1 78 per cent only 

Market charges in the United Provinces are highest largely be- 
cause of the practice of levying them m kind m the north eastern 
districts, particulaily on account of quality and weight allowances 
At Gorakhpur, for example, the dhalta allowance (draftage or 
excess m weight) is 1 seei pei maund, i.e , 2 5 per cent with another 
2 chhatcmlcs per maund, % e , 0 3 per cent for karda (impurities) 

Tn the ad] omnia province of Bihar deductions for quality and 
weight are comparatively low presumably because a large propor- 
tion of the pioduce is brought to the markets by beoparis, and al- 
lowances for refraction, etc , are made m settling the rate 

Tn the Central Provinces, the maiket chaiges m a number of 
markets have been fixed by maiket committees and are eompara- , 
tivelv low AVere it not for the high rate of terminal tax at two 

L137ICAR -- 
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markets (Nagpur and Jubbulpore), the average for this province 
would have been considerably lower 

In the Bombay Presidency also the market charges have been 
fixed by the local associations m a number of markets and it will 
be noticed that there are no deductions on account of quality and 
weight allowance 

In Hyderabad the total market charges m 3 unregulated markets 
average 2 49 per cent and m 4 regulated markets 2 25 per cent 
only While the tolls, taxes and commission aie slightly higher m 
the regulated maikets, charges for handling, weighment and de- 
ductions for charities are lower 

F Finance of Assembling. 

(1)* Village bamya, mahajan and sahukar 

The cultivator generally depends on the village merchant 
'(bamya) or the mahajan or sahuhai (money-lender) for all the 
financial help that he may need from time to time for his agricul- 
tural operations and domestic requirements during the year These 
advances are usually made on personal security and are payable 
after harvest The rate of interest varies according to the stand- 
ing of the borrower and may be anything from 12 to 36 per cent 
per annum When a cultivator is so indebted he has little choice 
but to take the crop to his creditor and it is not surprising if m the 
circumstances the latter takes full advantage of the situation For 
example, m the United Provinces, it is quite the normal thing for 
village merchants to demand from the groweis about 1 seer per rupee 
more than the actual local equivalent of the rate at the nearest 
assembling market 

Although the cultivatoi can sell his goods independently and 
pay his creditor afterwards, and is not compelled to sell the produce 
through or to his creditor, he does so m order to retain the latter’s 
goodwill and ensure the continuance of future favours 

(2) Arhatiyas 

Sometimes the producer directly approaches the commission 
agent m the nearest market for financial accommodation and m 
that case takes his produce to the latter to be sold through h 1 ™ 
When the goods are sold, the aihatiya adjusts his outstandings 
against the sale proceeds and pays the balance over to the cultivator 
in cash 

Village merchants and itinerant merchants ( beopans ) often 
take advances from arhatiyas for making payments for their pur- 
chases m the villages, and aie consequently morally obliged to sell 
through then ei editors 

(3) Banks 

Joint stock banks do not advance loans to cultivators and 
•village merchants on personal security or on the security of crops 
•They are however prepared to make advances to commission agents 
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and merchants on the security of pledged stocks of various kinds 
of agricultural produce (A typical agreement form is given m 
Appendix XXI) 

Before making an advance the' hanks generally requne a hypo- 
thecation deed and pronote to be executed by the borrowers The 
pioduce mutst be stored in approved godowns under the banks’ Locks 
and insured against fire, the policy being made out m the name of 
or assigned to the' bank The premiums for this type of insurance 
vary for different commodities 'and according to the construction 
of the stoiage godown, being anything from Re 0-4-0 to Rs 1-4-0 per 
cent Lmseed stoied m a pakka godown with corrugated iron roofs, 
free fiom abnoimal risks would ordinal lly be insured against fire 
for Re 0-6-0 per cent (3|8 per cent ) Godowns containing pledged 
stocks have affixed to the door or other prominent place the bank’s 
name board Watchmen ( chowkidars ) and godown keepers are 
emploved by the banks, as and when necessary, to supervise these 
stocks while periodical visits of inspection are made by the banks’ 
officers The amount advanced is 70 to 75 per cent of the value 
of the goods calculated at current rates If prices fall to such an 
extent as to reduce the bank’s margin appreciably, the boirowei i& 
called upon to deposit a fuither sum sufficient to restore the margin 
to the 25 30 pei cent level, oi alternatively to give additional 

goods Cash credits aie generally given for 6 months and m all 
cases must be repaid before the next harvest The rates of interest 
vary m different places and periods With plenty of cheap money 
available duung the past few years the rates have tended to fall 
and are -now around 5 oi 6 per cent 

The activities of the banks are still mainly confined to the town? 
and large markets .Similar facilities are lacking m the small as- 
sembling centies It must be observed however that far less fin- 
ancial accommodation is lequired from the banks for linseed storage 
than, for example, for wheat A rough idea as to the extent of par- 
ticipation by the banks in advancing funds against linseed stocks 
may be formed from the fact that at Gonda, a very important lm- 
seed market m the United Provinces, 5,917 mannds only, oi about 
220 tons, were pledged with the banks m that town m 1935 

(4) Co-opehative Societies. 

Co-operative societies play an insignificant role m the assembl- 
ing of linseed The societies m Bihar mainly handle rice, those m 
the Central Provinces and Berar deal m cotton, while m Bengal 
paddy forms the chief commodity traded m A few only of the co- 
operative sale societies m Bombay deal m linseed, functioning m 
much the same way as (illicitly as, but the quantities handled by these 
societies hardly exceed 25 tons annually 

The co-operative societies’ operations are mainly m the sphere 
of providing agricultural credit In 1934-35 there were 9 provin- 
cial co-operative banks m diffeient British provinces and one each 
m Hyderabad and Mysore States These financed 615 central banks 
which m their turn financed about 93,000 primal y units of which 
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about 79,000 were credit societies During the year mentioned 
loans amounting to about Rs 5 crores were advanced to members 
No statistics are available to sbow what amounts or proportion of 
the total sums advanced were against the linseed crop 

Loans are advanced on the personal security of at least three 
members jointly and severally, and are repayable by instalments coin- 
ciding with the harvest periods The rates of interest charged by 
co-operative societies in different areas are generally lower than the 
current local rates and during the last year varied between 6 and 
12$ per cent 
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INTER-CHAPTER FIVE. 

At the assembling markets not more than 10 per cent, 
of Hie produce of some areas is brought m by cultivators 
but m other parts the cultivator brings m more than 
half. It seems clear that where' the market charges are 
few m number and small m amount the cultivator makes 
gi eater use of the markets himself but where the charges 
are high and numerous he is afraid to bring Ins produce 
to the market as he is liable to be victimised. He prefers 
m such cases to dispose of Ins produce in the village to 
local or itinerant merchants ( beopans ) who between 
them are responsible for assembling about 75 per cent, 
of the linseed 

The market charges are scandalously numerous m 
some cases and appear to be particularly high m the 
United Provinces winch is a large linseed producing area. 
In Oawnpore market for example the producer who 
brings m a cart load of linseed has to part with 14 hand- 
fuls (any is) per cart to palledars , weighmen, clerks, etc. 
The handfuls aie supposed to be about four clihatanks 
but m actual fact range from 16 to 24 clihatanks. 
Apart from that, ten seers are taken on account of 
expenses for the cart, 4 clihatanks a maund for karda 
(impurities), F- clihatanks a maund as compensation for 
loss in handling (phanki) and the tale has yet to run for 
he has further charges to pay on account of brokerage 
(dalak) , charity (■ dharmada ), note batta (if the seller 
asks for payment m silver) and chabem (on account of 
food), on top of which he pays to the arhatiya Rs 1-9-0 
per cent, commission and Re 0-3-0 per cent weighment 
charges. The poor cultivator must feel himself lucky 
at the end of the day that he is left with Ins cart and 
bullocks to take home. 

The total estimated charges on an average of 10 
markets in the United Provinces is over 6f per cent. 
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In Bombay on the other hand the average of 5 markets 
was about 1| per cent. only. The high rate of charges m 
the Umted Provinces is largely due to the practice of 
levying them m kind and particularly on account of fixed 
deductions for harda (impurities) and dhalta (draftage 
or weight allowance). In the Central Provinces market 
charges m a number of markets have been fixed by market 
committees and are comparatively low, but the high rate 
of terminal tax at two important markets (Nagpur and 
Jubbulpore) came the average to reach almost 3 tier 
cent 


The obnoxious effect of octroi and terminal taxes 
are to be seen at Nagpur where the Municipal tax on carts 
entering the market is Ps. 2 and sellers have found 
it necessary to divert their linseed to other markets where 
the municipal tax is much lower In Agra the Municipal 
tax on linseed is the same as for linseed oil, viz., 6 pies 
per maund which obviously favours the nnportation of 
oil and places the local crushing industry at a disad- 
vantage. It is impossible to over-estimate the hampering 
effects of such burdens on the trade m agricultural pro- 
duce and there is urgent need for the local authorities 
concerned to take immediate steps to remove these 
disabilities. 

It is quite clear that m regulated markets the charges 
are much lowei and, as producers themselves make much 
greater use of such markets, the number of intermediate 
commissions is reduced. The establishment of regulated 
markets and the bringing under control of the number 
and amount of market charges is a matter calling for 
very early action. 

The old problem of indebtedness apparently causes 
a good number of the cultivators to borrow money from 
the local baniya? at rates which may vary from 12 to 36 
per cent. Unfortunately, there is evidence that when he 
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takes liis hnseed later to the same merchant it is quite the 
noimal thing, al least in the United Provinces, that the 
merchants demand from the growers about one seer per 
rupee more than the actual local equivalent market rate 
so that the producer loses both ways. 

The co-opei a live societies play no part m the market- 
ing of hnseed and it is difficult to know to what extent 
their accredited operations affect the marketing of tins 
ci op particularly. 

It seems clear however that the activities of the larger 
hanks are still mainly confined to towns and large markets 
where they do a good deal of business m making advances 
to arhatiyas up to 70 or 75 per cent of the value of the 
produce lodged in sealed godowns The amount of linseed 
so pledged is, however, small The normal rates of in- 
terest in such cases have tended to fall m recent years and 
are now round 5 or 6 per cent There seems scope for the 
hanks further extending their activities to the smallei 
assembling centres 
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CHAPTER VI GRADING AND STANDARDISATION. 

A Classification. 

It was stated m Chapter I that the three mam classes ot 
Indian lmseed according to the piesent trade classification depend on 
the size of the gram and are Imown as Bombay Bold, Calcutta Bold 
and Small It has also been shown that the oil content, within ceitam 
limits, is closely related to the size The system of classification 
according to size, therefore, roughly classes lmseed according to oil 
content also 

(1) Export mark Hi’S 

According to the Incorporated Oil Seed Association contract, on 
which practically the entire export trade is worked, tenders of Bombay 
Bold lmseed shall be warranted to contain not more than 25 per 
cent small grams any larger proportion being allowed for at the 
rate of 0 05 per cent for every 1 per cent of such excess The percent- 
age of small grams is ascertained by survey conducted undei the 
auspices of and according to the rules of the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association For shipments of Calcutta Bold the Association’s basis 
is 145 grams per gramme, and any excess is penalised at the rate of 
0 15 per cent of the contract price for bold lmseed for every gram 
over 145 with a maximum allowance to buyei of li per cent This 
means that tenders of lmseed weighing beLween 146 and 153 grams 
per gramme are acceptable against Calcutta Bold contracts with an 
ajipropnate allowance fixed m accordance with the above mentioned 
scale 


(2) Internal mark h as 

In the internal trade, local usage permits Bombay Bold to be 
tendered with a content of anything up to 10 per cent by weight of 
small grams If the proportion of small grams exceeds 10 per cent 
but is withm the limit of 35 per cent , an allowance is payable to 
the buyer on the excess over 10 per cent according to the dift’eience 
between the current prices of bold and small lmseed If the small 
gram content is more than 35 per cent the buyer has the option to 
i eject For Calcutta Bold, the local basis is much the same as m the 
export markets but certain shippers and millers allow sellers a lati- 
tude of a few grams and accept tenders containing up to 152 giams 
pei gramme against contracts for Calcutta Bold "Whatever may 
be the basis fixed by individual concerns, it may be noted that the 
system of allowances at Calcutta is different from Bombay in that any 
excess over the basis immediately places the tender into the Small 
category and the whole lot is paid for at the price of small lmseed 

(3) DEFECTS IN THH present system 

From what has been said above it will be clear that the standards 
for the different classes of linseed differ not only as between the export 
and internal markets but also between the two mam trade centres of 
Bombay and Calcutta The standard- for Bombay Bold linseed is 
not defined by count as at Calcutta, so that to ascertain whether a 
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particular lot eonfoims to the Bombay Bold standard or not, it is neces- 
sary to employ special equipment as used by the survey departments 
of the trade associations m Bombay This consists of a sieve and a 
bottom pan, the former being; fitted with an arrangement eanymg 
lotatory arms to the ends of which are fitted soft blushes Thebe 
biushe* bear lightly against the suiface of the sieve and as the arms 
are 1 evolved by means of cogs actuated by a handle, the smallei grains 
are helped through the peiforations and fall into the leeeiver beneath 
After being rotated for thiee minutes by which time all the small 
linseed should have passed through the sieve leaving the bold, 
the amount of small linseed is weighed on a chemical balance This 
appaiatus, photographs of which aie given opposite page 17 is manu- 
factured by a well-known concern m London which specialises in 
implements used by flour mills, maltsters and the gram and seeds 
trade m general 

The analysis results of a number of commercial samples accepted 
by trade as conforming to the Bombay Bold standard, show that all 
linseed weighing up to 135 grains per gramme generally fads within 
this class The oil content of ihese samples m which the number of 
grains ranged from 96 to 135 grains per gramme, was found to vaiy 
between 41 34 and 45 48 per cent but according to the present practice, 
all were reckoned as of equal value irrespective of the higher or lower 
oil content of individual lots Similarly, samples of Calcutta Bold 
"Were found to vary m oil content between 40 78 and 43 21 per cent 
but weie paid for at the flat rate current for Bold The oil content 
of samples of small lmseed varied between 38 28 and 43 42 but for 
individual samples the buyer paid no premiums or took no discounts 
for their higher or lower oil content 

The present system of classification, therefore, falls short of 
sound trading practice as it leaves a wide margin between the different 
classes of linseed and does not ensure that the highest quality obtains 
the highest price 


B. Quality factors 
(1) GJ-ENekAL 

As linseed is primarily required for the expression of oil, the 
mam consideration is the amount of oil that can be obtained The 
relation between the oil content and the size of gram has already been 
discussed m Chapter I Apart from the size of gram, the other 
factors which affect the quantity and to some extent the quality of 
oil obtained from linseed are, the moisture content, the amount and 
nature of impurities present and the general condition of the gram 

(2) Moisture convent 

The moisture content m lmseed varies according to the numidity 
of the locality and the season of the year The average moisture 
content together with maximum and minimum percentages m com- 
mercial samples from different provinces and States are given in 

^Average of samples from different districts 
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Appendix XXX from whieli it will be seen that the variations are 
comparatively limited m extent The extreme limits foi all the 
samples tested were 4 48 and 8 45 per cent while the variation m the 
average moisture content of samples from different provinces and 
States was found to he between 5 89 and 8 33 pei cent These 
variations are not detectable by feel or touch and the tiade m practice 
pays little regard to this factoi The effect of storage on moisture 
content is discussed m the following chapter 

(3) Impurities 

The impurities found with linseed aie of two lands (a) Non- 
oleagmous impurities, and (b) Oleaginous impurities 

(a) N on-oleaginous vmpunties All foreign matter such as 
pieces of stone, lumps of eaith, stiaw or chaff, wheat, giam, barley, 
pulses, - etc, are included m tins categoiy The presence oC these 
impurities m the linseed is due partly to carelessness m keeping the 
threshing floois clean and m good repan, partly to the practice of 
sowing mixed crops and m some cases to the delibeiate addition of 
foreign matter The food giams most commonly found with linseed 
are giam and wheat owing to the practice of solving linseed with 
wheat m some parts and with gram m others Generally these 
grains are sepaiated by sieving before the linseed is maiketed, but 
owing to the deaith of piopei appliances and the lock ot sufficient 
care, a thorough iob is not made of this operation Gram and linseed 
grains aie comparatively easy to separate as they are of diffeient 
shapes but ivheat and linseed are both long grained and the '-hi ivelled 
oi immature grams of the foimei, not being very diffeient m sne 
1 loin linseed, pass through the sieves along with the lattei The 
practice of mixed sowing is veiy common m the United Piovmces, 
and it was often observed m the markets of that piovmee parti- 
cularly m those areas m winch mixed sowings predominated, that 
the wheat offered for sale was mixed with linseed and similarly 
linseed with wheat The price fetched m either case was lower than 
the price of the pure gram so that by his mabilitv or mdiffeience to 
separate the two lands of produce the grower lost on both his 
crops 

The average percentage of foreign matter found m samples col- 
lected from different provinces and States m India has been found 
to range between 1 59 and 8 06 per cent although individual samples 
and averages for different districts liave shown a much wider varia- 
tion the extreme limits being 0 24 and 25 70 (Appendix XXXI) The 
highest proportion of foreign matter was found m samples from 
North Bihar the average being over 8 per cent Generally, the 
amount of foreign matter m the samples drawn from the provinces 
and States which feed Bombay is lower than that found m samples 
from the areas sending linseed to Calcutta This would seem to be 
largely due to the fact that a "reciprocal contract has been m opera- 
tion m Bombay for many years which entitles the seller to a premium 
if Ins tender is superior to the local standard basis At Calcutta on 

*Tlic tendenev for the threshing floors to "break up under the hooves of the 
bullocks treading out the produce has already been referred to in Chapter IV 
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the other hand, the basis is non-mutual so that the seller stands Lo gam 
nothing by tendering goods eleanei or superior to the basis 

( b ) Oleaginous impunties These include oilseeds other than 
Ivnseed which may be tound mixed with the latter and commonly 
consLSt of oilseeds belonging to the brassiea group of which the 
most impoitant aie lapeseed and mustard, and taramira or jambaseed 
Two other oilseeds, namely, nigei seed and eamelme seed, are also 
occasionally found m linseed These various oilseeds are most com- 
monly met with m the linseed giown m the United Provinces and 
Bihar and consequently aie impoitant m the lefi action found at 
Calcutta The presence of these oilseeds is due largely Lo the 
piactice of mixed sowings and to some extent to the mixing which 
takes place accidentally on the threshing flooi where all lands 
of crops are threshed 

The amount of “ other oilseeds ” present m samples o£ linseed 
collected from different parts of India show great variations 
(Appendix XXXI) and it is not suipnsmg that their proportion was 
found to be particularly high m those aieas m which the Biassica 
oilseeds are widely giovn While the samples from the Cential Pro- 
vinces and Ilydei abaci ai eraged^ between 01 and 07 pei cent those 
from Biliar ranged from 1 57 to 1 95 per cent In the Umied Pro 
vinces the aieiage u as 0 39 per cent, m the south-western districts, 
1 65 pei cent m the north-eastern and as much as 4 27 per cent in the 
central tiacts The presence of these other oilseeds m linseed lowers 
the drying qualities of the linseed oil by altering its chemical 
ehaiactenstics since rape, mustaid and other oilseeds yield serm- 
drynig oi non-diying oils 

Another oleaginous impurity to which attention may be drawn 
here is castoi seed As it is customaiy to grow the easier plant on 
the boundaries of fields, particularly m the United Provinces and 
parts of Bihar, castor beans inevitably tend to find their wny into the 
linseed In spite of the fact that castor seed is readily separable 
owing to its much larger size, linseed with traces of castor seed does 
read i the assembling maikets , this may to some extent be due to the 
use of old or second hand bags which at some time or other earned 
castor seed and m which a few beans may have been overlooked It 
seems clear however that sellers do not intentionally mix castor seed 
with other oilseeds Any admixture of castor seed with Imseed is 
objectionable as the piesence of castoi husk oi seed even m o’ nail 
quantities rendeis the cake made from Imseed deleterious and unfit for 
consumption by cattle Such cake is heavily penalised in the export 
markets, and India has paid much too dearly for this carelessness on 
the pait of a few producers and merchants Since the serious conse- 
quences aiismg out of this impurity are now much better known the 
position has improved so that only a stray lot or two of imseed con- 
taining any castor seed at all now reaches the port markets or the 
mills at the poits Some upcountiy mills and markets, however, 
still get Imseed containing this highly objectionable impunty, and at 
times a certain amount of accidental admixture also takes place in the 
godowns of those mills which crush both Imseed and castor seed Tt 
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is significant that consignments of linseed cake, which have been sub- 
ject to allowances and rejections m the export mailcets m recent years 
not only m India but abroad, have mostly originated from the 
United Provinces 


(4) Condition-damaged grains 

Grains of linseed which become wholly or partially discoloured 
either before or after harvesting, as also grains which do not fully 
mature, yield less oil than sound grains, owing to chemical changes 
taking place -within the seed by the hydrolysis of the glyccr.de Such 
grains are legarded as damaged and m the trade the terms ££ slightly 
damaged ”, ££ country damaged ”, ££ touched ”, and ££ discoloured ” 
are variously used to indicate the extent of the damage 

The amount of damaged grains present m linseed varies m 
different localities and seasons depending to a large extent on the 
conditions and period of storage The average m the samples from 
various provinces and States was found to vaiy from 1 60 pei cent, 
m Raj put ana to 5 72 per cent m Madras (Appendix XXXI). 
Damaged grains aie generally lowest m the immediate post harvest 
months but progressively increase as the season advances This will 
be clear from the following table showing the average propoitions of 
damaged linseed found m a large number of samples drawn between 
May and September m the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central 
Provinces 


Proportion of damaged grains m Linseed found in different months . 


Samples drawn in 

United 

Bihar 

Central 

Provinces 


Provinces. 

May 



2 27% 

June 


1 50% 

2 29% 

July 

2 95% 

2 40% 

2 52% 

August 

3 90% 

3 13% 

2 97% 

September 

4 30% 

5 20% 

4 70% 


It was also found that owing to the susceptibility of linseed to 
damage by moisture the proportion of damaged grains vas relative 1 y 
higher in places which have a heavy rainfall 


(5) Variations in rm’raction. 

The total of the non-oleagmous impurities (foreign matter) and 
the proportion of oleaginous impurities (other oilseeds) and damaged 
grains which is treated as dirt {ie , valueless) is known m the tiade 
as ££ refi action ” The term is, therefore, not used m quite the same 
sense as m wheat m which “ refraction ” refers only to the dirt or 
foreign matter content 

The amount of lefi action varies not only ’ n the samples drawn 
from different areas but was also found to vaiy at the different stages 
of marketing Enquiries made in various provinces show that 
merchants consigning linseed to the port markets of Calcutta and 
Bombay usually give it a preliminary cleaning by passing it over 
sieves This is borne out by the following table giving a comparison 
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of the analysis lesults of samples collected at the ports and in the pro- 
ducing areas "which indicate that the refraction is often much less at 
the ports than upeountiy 

Comparison of ? c fraction found m Linseed samples collected up- 

comitry and at the ports 



Foreign 

matter 

Oilseeds othei 
than linseed 

Damaged 

lmseed 

Collected m areas feeding Bombay 

% 

4 79 

% 

21 

0/ 

/o 

2 67 

Collected at Bombay Port 

2 74 

10 

3 16 

Exported from Bombay Port 

2 32 

08 

2 59 

Collected in areas feeding Calcutta 

7 25 

2 08 

2 87 

Collected at Calcutta Port 

3 15 

94 

2 01 


It will be seen that the average of foreign mattei in samples col 
lected m the areas feeding Bombay was 1 79 per cent while the 
aveiage foi samples collected m Bomba}*- itself was only 2 74 per 
cent Similarly the results undei ‘ other oilseeds ’ show a decline 
from 0 21 to 0 10 per cent On the other hand theie is a slight 
mciease m the piopoition of damaged linseed from 2 67 to 3 16 per 
cent This may be m part due to exposure and moisture absorbed 
during handling and transit and storage m Bombay where a high 
degree of humidity prevails over the greater part of the year 

The position at Calcutta and the areas sending lmseed to Calcutta 
is on the whole similar The foieign matter content falls by ovei 
half from 7 25 to 3 15 per cent and ‘ ‘ other oilseeds ’ ’ from 2 08 to 
0 94 per cent 

A representative selection of export samples drawn at Bombay 
also indicates that as a result of manipulation m shippers’ godovns 
the impurity content is still further reduced 

It is evident that the linseed is subjected to a great deal of clean- 
ing and dressing some of it very casual after the goods come into 
the hands of the palcla arhahya upcountry and befoie they are 
e-* entually put on boaid the steamer for export or crushed by the local 
mills But it is not so certain that the quality of the linseed or the 
condition m which it is marketed undergoes any impiovemcnt aftei 
it leaves the threshing floor and comes into the possession of the 
heap am or pumary buyer Conditions were found to be extremely 
vanable for while some producers were seen to exercise great care 
m the cleaning of their produce, m other instances, dirt and uthei 
impurities separated at the assembling markets were actually seen m 
the course of transportation back to the villages, presumably m order 
to be mixed by the loeopans and cultivators into other consignments 
Owing to the expansion of the oil milling industry m leeent years 
and the tendency to relax the terms and conditions of purchasing 
adopted by a number of mills lesultmg from increased competition, 
instances were observed of a marked deterioration m the quality of 

*See page 164 
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local supplies in markets which at one tune used only to despatch to 
the ports where purchases aie made on standard “ refraction 
guarantee ” basis 

C. Practice regarding sales. 

(1) SaT.es ON REFRACTION GUARANTEE- BASIS 

The exporting firms and the large- mills invariably buy linseed 
on what is populaily known as “ refraction guarantee basis, the 
two usual standards for refraction being 4 per cent and a per cent 
The formei basis is veiy largely adopted m Bombay and m a feu 
instances only in some of the markets which send supplies to that 
port The allowances aie mutual which means that the buyer gets 
paid for any refraction over 4 pel cent and the seller foi any i eirac- 
tion under 4 per cent This provides an mcentn e to tender clean 
produce and as has been observed, linseed at Bombay contains 
lelatively less refraction than Calcutta linseed 

The 5 pei cent basis which is non-mutual is m vogue m 
Calcutta and is adopted by a few mills m the United Pio- 
vmces and Bihar In this basis the sellei pays the buyei an 
allowance for any refraction found over 5 per cent but does not 
receive a proportionate piemium on tenders containing les^ rlian 5 
per cent lefraction Most of the mills m Bengal and all the 
exporters purchase on the usual 5 pei cent non-mutual basis but 
there is one large mill neai Calcutta which buys on a basis which is 
mutual down to 3 per cent Enqumes have shown that this mill 
obtains supplies of linseed containing very much lowei impunty con- 
tent than the neighbouring mills oi shippeis whose pui chases being 
on the non-mutual basis offer no inducement to the seller to deliver 
really clean produce 

For sales made on refraction guaiantee basis a sample is drawn 
from the consignment and the piopoition of lefraction is determined 
by methods which will be described later m this chapter 

(2) Sales on sample 

The system of sales on sample prevails in a comparatively few 
markets only and piobably less than one-tenth of the total sales made 
m Tndia are effected on these terms A small representative sample 
of linseed drawn from the consignment is sent or shown to the pros- 
pective buyer or buyers who offer a price on the basis of the sample 
The quality of linseed tendered is compaied with the sample and if 
found to differ, the buyer has the option of i ejecting the goods or 
accepting them with an allowance to be mutually settled 

(3) Sales after inspection of the goods 

As already indicated most of the sales m the assembling markets 
m producing areas are made after a visual examination of the goods 
Such transactions have no definite basis for refraction and the buyer 
takes all the quality factors into consideration when offering las puce 

■“Refraction guarantee basis is the most common system under which goods 
are sold to shippers Linseed so bought is subject to analysis, the price 
eventually paid being adjusted to the extent of the refraction found 
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Tn markets where the auction system of sale is customary, the bids 
are made after the goods have been seen and appraised m exactly 
the same way It should be noted, however, that although the amount 
of impuiities present has been taken into consideration when fixing 
the price, in most cases the seller still has to submit to the various 
deductions m kind and cash which are sanctioned by local usage and 
custom ‘ ~ 

(4) Sat, vs on fatr Average qxjAlii y 

Sales on fair average quality are uncommon A small quantity 
of linseed only is sold on these terms m some of the markets in the 
Bajputana States and in a few places in the Central Provinces and 
the United Provinces When this procedure is employed, the 
arliatiya disposes of a number of carts belonging to different sellers 
m one lot on the basis of the average quality of the whole This 
system has little to recommend it as the seller of dirty mfenor pro- 
duce stands to gam at the expense of the owner of clean good duality 
goods 

(5) Sages on contracts. 

Where contracts aie used these fall into four categories 

O) Mills’ contracts, 

(b) Exporters’ purchasing contracts, 

(c) “ Futures ” eontiaets, and 

( d ) Expoiters’ selling contracts 

(a) Mills’ contacts Purchases of linseed by the large mills are 
usually made on written contracts Some mills have their own con- 
tract foims while others adopt the contract forms of one or other of 
the trading associations Each Calcutta mill usually works on its own 
contract (Appendix XXXIII contains a specimen of one contract 
form) , on the othei hand most of the oil mills at Bombay have adopted 
the terms and conditions of the Grain Merchants’ Association’s 
contract (Appendix XXXIV) This is a striking evidence of the 
greater uniformity of trade usages at that port 

These contracts invariably specify the rate paid, the quantity 
and quality bought, the basis of refraction, the kind of bagging to 
be used, the place and time of delivery, the terms of payment, condi- 
tions for sampling, weighment and analysis and the settlement of 
disputes The chief points of difference are the basis of refraction 
and the walues applied according to the scales of allowances to the 
different impurities constituting refraction Other variable factors are 
the size of the linseed grains accepted against tenders of Bold and the 
method of weighment, sampling and analysis Apart from the basis 
of refraction winch is well established as 4 per cent mutual 
at Bombay and 5 per cent non-mutual at Calcutta, a comparison 
between the terms of the contracts of a number of associations and 
mills as giver m Appendix XXXTI, will show the extent of dissimi- 
larity existing between the various contracts To take a few 
examples, while uon-oleagmous impurities are treated as valueless 
m every case the allowances applicable to oleaginous impurities are 
variously computed For instance “ other oilseeds ” are reckoned 
as half the value of sound linseed, up to 2 and 4 per cent at Bombay 
L137ICAR 
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and Calcutta lespeetively, while above these lespeetive pi opor lions 
they are res aided as valueless The scales of allowances for damaged 
grams are far nioie variable At Calcutta the free told an 03 lor 
damaged giains m most instances is 1 per cent, while anything 
between 1 and 6 per cent is leckoned as half the value of bound, and 
mei 6 pel cent as valueless At Bombay, on the olliei hand, theie 
is no free tolerance, damaged grains being paid for at half value and 
slightly damaged at three-foui ths the value of sound lmseed 

(&) Expoitei s’ purchasing contracts Contracts made by 
exporters for then purchases of lmseed aie similar in all fundamentals 
although they may differ considerably m points of detail and setting 
out At Bombay, shippers generally buy on the terms of refraction 
laid down by the Gram Mei chants’ Association (a copy of the Asso- 
ciation’s contract is given m Appendix XXXIV) while at Calcutta 
each individual fhm has its own form of contract a copy of one such 
contract being given m Appendix XXXVII 

In common with other contracts of this type, the terms stipulate 
the quantity and quality of linseed pui chased, the crop year, the 
price, the delivery period and the point of delivery as well as the 
packing and the type of bag to be used (The latter are usually new: 
B Twill gunnies, 4.1 m X 261 m weighing 2-} lb each ) Conditions 
are also laid down entitling the buyer to reject the tender if not 
packed according to the contract and to repack the lot debiting the 
seller with repacking charges Should the containers not conform to 
the contract the buyers retain the option of returning them to the 
seller or charging an allowance The options resting with buyers 
m the event of sellers’ failure to deliver, or of short delivery or rejec- 
tion, are specified The conti acts also state the basis and scale of 
allowances applicable to tendeis and the methods of weighment, draw- 
ing samples and analysis The terms of payment, i c , by cheque, 
currency notes or silver, action to be taken m eases of insolvency, and 
arbitration arrangements aie also provided for A very uuportant 
clause is that governing the presence of castor seed which generally 
entitles the buyer to reject the parcel or accept it w ith an allowance 
as to which buyers’ decision is final 

(c) “Fufoues” contracts Copies of contract forms used by 
members of the Mai wadi Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, and the 
Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association the two associations in 
which the hulk of the “ futuies ” transactions m linseed is trans- 
acted are given m Appendices XXXV and XXX VI The two 
contracts, as will be readily apparent from Appendix XXXII, differ 
irainly m respect of the basis of refraction, the scales of allowances 
and tlie points of delivery As alieadv mentioned the Calcutta basis is 
'a Cen ^ non-mutual while that m Bombay is 4 per cent mutual 
At Calcutta the point of delivery is at Howrah or Xidderpore Docks 
(K.mtapukei) and at Bombay at the buyer’s godowms within defined 
!nmT < ? or at lailwav station In each case the months of delivery are 
,, e same, viz , May and September but the units of transaction at 
a cult a and Bombay are 10 and 25 tons respectively The operation 
ot these associations is dealt with more fully m Chapter 1 X 
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Separating 1 the different component parts m lmseed samples. When 
separated these are placed m the small round earthen dishes 


A typical scene m an exporting firm’s analysis department. The 
actual analysis is done hy female labour hired oh a daily 
basis. 
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k TYPICAL * KOTHI ’ 



Nom — This type of contamei is commonly used foi stoiage of 
oilseeds and giams in many pails of India 
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( d ) Exporters’ selling contracts . The contract used by expoiteis 
when selling linseed abioacl is almost mvaiiably the eontiact of the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association, London This association has a 
standard contract form for shipments to the United Kingdom and 
another for shipments to the Continent The two contracts aie essen- 
tially the same with slight differences m respect of the terms govern- 
ing payment while for sales to the Continent sellers also have the 
option to ship fiom Monnugao m which case the quality of the linseed 
shipped must be equal to that shipped from Bombay A special clause 
is also included m the Continental contract as a precaution against 
buyers declaring the contract void should the goods on ai rival not be 
found equal to wairanties under the basis of admixture 

A summary of the eontiact form will be found m Appendix 
A XXVIII and a companson of some of its mam conditions with the 
teims meoipoiated m vanous Indian conti acts m Appendix XXXII 

The most important item m which the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association eontiact diffeis fiom those used ra Tndia is that the basis 
_foi Indian linseed is “ puie ” Foi the Bombay Bold quality a 
free tolerance of 25 per cent small grains is allowed by the Incor- 
porated Oil Seed Association contract whereas the local contract m 
Bombay allows only 10 per cent In the case of Calcutta Bold the 
basis is 145 with a scale of allowance for eveiy gram over 145 with a 
maximum allowance to buyer of II per cent 

It may be observed here that the Incorporated Oil Seed Associa- 
tion ’s basis for sales of La Plata linseed in Europe is 4 per cent 
mutual 


D Methods of sampling and analysis 

The methods employed m India as regards sampling are anything 
but uniform The size of the sample customary to be drawn m the 
assembling markets may lange fiom a few chhatanks or a few ounces 
to 1 seei or moie (ovei 2 lb ) When lmseed is sold after visual 
inspection of the lot, the small quantity which a prospective buyer 
picks up from the different parts of the heap or from different bags 
is the only sample involved and no subsequent sampling is done For 
sales actually based on the samples these generally weigh anything 
from I to 2 lb and Hie method employed to draw such samples is to 
insert the hand as deep and as near the centre of the heap as possible, 
oi when the goods aie bagged, fiom a number of bags at the mutual 
discretion of the parties concerned These somewhat casual methods 
of sampling obtain m all the upcountry markets but when sales are 
made under contracts or under “ refraction guarantee basis ”, as for 
example, to mills or shippers, sampling and analysis proceduie is far 
more systematic 

In Calcutta, a sample of about 30 Tolas (12-13 oz ) is diawn by 
spear (known locally as Boma ) generally from 8 to 10 bags per con- 
signment Sellers have the option to select half the number of bags 
sampled and buyers Hie other half But it was observed that sellers 
did not always exercise this privilege This may be due to a pecu- 
liarity of trade usage m Calcutta which permits each bag of a lot 
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tendered to be first examined by the buyer’s sampler before the actual 
refraction sample is drawn Every bag m the consignment is 
examined and the bags containing high refraction are marked in a 
special way known to the person responsible for drawing samples 
When the refraction samples are being drawn he makes a point of 
taking his samples from the bags so marked and is therefoie almost 
sure of taking a sample which contains a comparatively high propor- 
tion of impurities The seller on the other hand has no similar oppor- 
tunity of checking each bag and so cannot be sure of making a selec- 
tion to his advantage 

As already stated samples are drawn m Calcutta by a speai of 
winch two types are commonly used The first is a fanly narrow spear 
with a closed end and is used merely to examine the quality of the 
goods The second is an open end spear or a hollow metal tube of 
about 1 inch diameter tapered to a sharp point at one end, the 
other end being closed (Both types are illustrated m the plate 
facing page 85) The latter is used only for the purpose ot 
drawing samples for actual analysis of refraction The point 
is thrust sharply into the desired portion of the bag and the linseeds 
allowed to run through the open end into a small tm or earthenware 
jar The sample so drawn from 8 to 10 bags is sealed both by the 
buyer and the seller, if the latter be present at the time 

Buyers usually have a special staff skilled m the drawing of 
samples and judging the quality of linseed and there is no doubt that 
experienced samplers are able to draw samples which contain a 
materially greater proportion of refraction than an untrained or 
inexperienced person The fact that shippers and mills employ such 
men on comparatively high rates of pay is m itself evidence of the 
skill required for this particular occupation 

When the lefraction samples have been collected they are usually 
taken to the office of the buyer for analysis which may sometimes be 
made m the presence of the seller’s lepresentative but the latter is 
not usually peimitted to come into contact with those employed m 
the piocess of analysis The actual separation of the impurities and 
the otliei component parts of the sample, including the counting of 
the grams, is done by women who are experienced m this type of 
woik (See plate facing page 132) 

A typical scene m the analysing department of a large exporting 
him is also shown m the lower plate facing page 132 

The sample is first run through a set of sieves m older to sepa- 
late dirt, foreign matter and other oilseeds These are all caiefully 
pic e over by hand A small quantity is then taken out f i om the 
c eanee sample and eveiv individual gram closely examined for signs 
o amage Those so affected are set aside according as whether thev 

^ 10 T I 1 ' P ar ^ 1 i a ^f damaged, e g , touched or discoloured, etc 

s amp e havmg been split up into its various component parts is 
? » \ e d 0Yei by the godown superintendent or other senior mem- 

0 ie £ ? in ' ln P ^ rm s s ^ a ^ w bo then weighs each factor on a chemical 
donp 1Ce a ^ 6r sa ^ ls ^ yin S himself that the analysis has been properly 



Bold linseed standards as defined in the all-India standard contract showing* the basis 

and the higher and lower limits 
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BASIS 

105 grains per gramme 125 grains per gramme 145 grains per gramme 
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The giains in the ilhishntion lepiesent the actual size 


BASIS. 

1A5 gram** per gramme ' 160 grams per gramme 190 grams per gramme 
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In Bombay the method ot sampling is different It is usual for 
10 bags to be selected out of each consignment The Dags aie so 
arranged that every alternate bag stands vertically with she mouth 
upwards while the intervening bags are laid on their sides horizontally 
with one seam uppeimost (See plate facing page 99) The seams 
and the mouths of the bags are cut open and 3 handfuls of sample 
drawn from each bag In the event of a dispute arising the method 
of drawing samples by the surveyors appointed for the purpose is as 
follows From the hist two bags samples aie drawn by the buyer’s 
surveyor and from the next two bags by the seller’s suivejor In 
this manner samples are drawn alternatively from 8 bags The 9th 
bag, which is usually lying horizontally, is sampled by the buyer’s 
surveyor and the 10th oi vertical bag by the seller’s surveyoi The 
actual drawing of the sample when the survey takes place is different 
from the noimal procedure The buyer’s surveyor samples the bags 
by thrusting his arm, upto the elbow, into the produce and stirs the 
linseed with a circular motion, performed 5 times, m the same direc- 
tion or rotation The hand is then cupped and the aim withdrawn, 
bringing with it a ceitam amount of linseed The seller’s surveyor 
merely samples the upper part of the produce and inserts his hand 
only up to about the wrist A sample of linseed drawn m this 
manner is required by the rules to be not less than 140 tolas (nearly 
3-] lb ) The sample is now placed m an earthen pot or jar and 
sealed by both the parties The actual analysis is done by female 
labour on much the same lines as at Calcutta except that in order to 
ascertain the proportion of small grains the special apparatus to 
which reference has already been made earlier m this chaptei is 
used It should be mentioned that the brushes with which this 
analysing device is fitted are fotated only for 3 minutes 

The absence of uniformity m the methods employed m drawing 
samples and m analysing them inevitably results m a lack oi com 
parability m analysis results Under the present conditions it is 
impossible to compare the results of analysis made at Calcutta with 
those at Bombay, m the first place because the size of the samples 
drawn at these two maikets is not the same, secondly because the 
methods' of drawing the samples are different, and ‘thirdly because 
the procedure m making the analysis lacks unifoimity 

As the true giade of a given parcel of oilseeds or gram, oi indeed 
of any other kind of agricultural commodity, can only be ascertained 
bj obtaining a representative sample, and by following an umfoim 
method of analysis, it seems desirable that both the methods of 
sampling and analysis be standardised 4 as well as the apparatus used 
for the purpose of actually making the determinations It is also 
essential that the various factors m the sample, for example, damaged 
grains, should be more clearly defined than is the case at present. 
"What would be regarded as a slightly damaged gram m Calcutta 
might, under the present conditions, be classified as wholly damaged 
m Bombay This dissimilarity of treatment does not necessarily 

""Experiments conducted by the Central Marketing Staff indicate that 
samples draun by ‘ scoop ” (see plate facing page 85) give the most consistent 
results regarding refraction 
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exist only at the ports but also m all up conn try centres It is obvious 
that as long as these factors lack clear and precise definitions, 
the analysis results will be open to doubt and negotiation and the 
cultivator continue to receive less for his pioduce than should be the 
case 


E. Standardisation. 

It will he clear fiom what has already been said m this ehaptei 
that the terms of the contracts used m the tiade vary from market 
to market and reflect the conditions of trading which aie far from 
uniform throughout the country Owing to these various bases it is 
impossible to compare the puces ruling m the differ ent maikets of 
India With a view to eliminating these anomalies and m order to 
ensure a price for linseed commensurate with its oil content as far as 
possible, the following standards for Bold and Small linseed based on 
the number of grains pei gramme" with a system of mutual sliding 
scales of allowances for the number of grains more 01 less than the 
basis, were Anally appioved by the grain and oilseeds trade associa- 
tions and the oil milling mdustiy, after discussions with the Central 
Marketing Staff in 1937 and 1938 

Bold Linseed Basis 125 grains per giamme with mutual 
allowances to buyei or sellei respectively, foi every 
gram moie oi less than 125 giams pei gramme at 015 
per cent of the contract puce with a maximum allow- 
ance of 3 pei cent to the buyer and 1 5 per cent to the 
seller Buyers 'to have the option to reject if the tender 
contains moie than 145 grains pei gramme 

Small Linseed Basis 160 grams per gramme with mutual 
allowances to buyer oi seller respectively for every 
gram more or less than 125 grams per giamme at 015 
pei cent of the conti act price with a maximum allow- 
ance of 4 5 per cent of the contract price to the buyer 
and 2 25 per cent to the seller 

Accoidmg to this scale the extieme limits for Bold linseed would 
be between 105 and 145 grains and for Small linseed between 145 and 
190 grams (See plates facing pages 134 and 135) The premium 
for Bold ceases at 105 grains and the discount for Small at 190 
An examination of the diagram facing page 20 will 
show that the rise m oil content which accompanies the 
increase m the size of the gram, i e , a lesser number of grams per 
gramme, does not continue after 105 grams while the diminution in 
the oil content is not marked when the grams become smaller and 
exceed 190 This scale of allowance therefore covers a range which 
embraces the great bulk of the produce which comes on to the markets 
and it is hoped that when this is brought into effect the price of linseed 
'will bear a closer relationship to its oil content and the producers will 
get a better premium for quality than at present The manufac- 
turers will at the same time be able to reckon their raw malenal 
costs with a greater degree of precision 

*The equivalent numbei of grams for Bold and Small types may be stated 
m terms of the Tola (1 11 66 grains) 
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The other terms of the Contract, as approved, aie as follows — 


Refraction* Basis 


Foreign matter (dirt, dead seeds and 
all non-oleaginous impurities) 

Other oilseeds ( oleaginous impurities ) 


4 per cent with mutual allowances up to 9 
per cent Over 9 per cent cleaning charges 
to be paid by seller at Rs 3-8-0 per 100 
hags plus allowance at full value 

To he treated as dirt, i e , valueless and in- 
cluded in refraction 

Oilseeds other than linseed (except castor 
seed) to be reckoned as half dirt up to 2 
per cent and full dirt over 2 per cent 
Castor seed to be treated as dirt 


Damaged seeds ( externally and inter- 
nally discoloured) 

Slightly damaged or touched seeds (ex- 
ternally discoloured) 

Unit of quotation 

Bags 

Minimum unit of transactions fen 
“futures ” 


Up to 6 per cent to be reckoned as half 
dirt, over 6 per cent to 8 per cent at three- 
fourth dirt and over 8 per cent as full dirt 

1 per cent free Any excess to be reckoned 
as one-fourth dirt 

Per maund of 82 2/7 lb 

New B-Twill bags (2£ lb ) 

500 maunds (Except for Calcutta where 
the minimum unit is 250 maunds) 


Delivery months for “ futures ” trans- May and September 
actions 


It was also decided that the All-India Standard Conti act for 
linseed he put into force for the crop of 1938-39 and that all 
“ futures ” conti acts entered into for May 1939 and subsequent 
months should be based on the terms of the Standard Contract 
The proceedings of the informal conference which took place in 
A pill 1938, have been circulated, and the latest available informa- 
tion indicates that a number of associations are taking the necessary 
step* 8 to modifv their conti acts m conformity with the teims of the 
All-India Standard Contract 


'‘Refi action includes dirt and that proportion of other oilseeds and damaged 
and slightly damaged seeds, which is treated as dnt 
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I NTER-C H APTER SIX . 

It is a sad commentary on onr marketing methods in 
India that many people firmly believe dirt' and dishonesty 
to be paying propositions. It is still more unfortunate 
that as matters stand at present so many of these people 
are right. Some producers exercise great care in 
cleaning their linseed bnt on the other hand beoparis have 
been observed carting dirt and other impurities screened 
from the produce m the assembling market back to the 
villages to be mixed m again with other lots. They 
would not do anything so absurd unless they found that 
it paid. As a first step towards getting the producer 
better prices it is, therefore, necessary to get rid of these 
factors which lead to a lowering of the quality of his 
produce and an increase m the cost of distribution 

The question of impurities needs to be tackled first. 
These are of two kinds, viz., non-oleagmous impurities 
consisting of foreign matter such as straw, chaff, earth 
and grains of wheat, gram, etc., and oleaginous impurities 
in the form of other oilseeds such as mustard and 
rapeseed, castor seed, etc. All these impurities are 
lumped together under the term “ refraction ” but m 
the case of linseed, refraction includes the total foreign 
matter and the proportion of the other oilseeds and 
damaged grains which, beyond a certain point, are 
reckoned as dirt, i.e., of no value 

The presence of dirt is obviously objectionable but 
the harmful effects of the presence of other oilseeds with 
linseed should be recognised. A very small percentage 
of mustard and rapeseed, for example, seriously affects 
the drying qualities of linseed oil, while it has already 
been observed that the presence of castor seed husk makes 
the cake in some cases almost unsaleable. 

The average amount of foreign matter found in 
samples collected from different provinces and States 
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ranges from 1£ to over 8 per cent, (in Bihar) although 
individual samples drawn from certain districts show a 
much wider variation and the amount of refraction may 
even be more than 25 per cent. The proportion of other 
oilseeds present in the southern areas is low particularly 
so in the Central Provinces and Hyderabad, but ranges 
in the United Provinces from less than half to more than 
2 per cent, m different tracts 

The amount of damaged linseed m the beginning of 
the season which is about 1J per cent, in Bihar in June, 
apparently increases as the season advances up to about 
4 or 5 per cent, in some cases, depending on the extent to 
which it has been exposed to damage by water in the 
course of transit and storage 

The total amount of refraction therefore varies from 
place to place and from time to time but particularly in 
those areas where the refraction is high the amount 
present is capable of a considerable amount of control. 
It is evidently necessary to enquire why the amount of 
refraction is not suitably controlled and reduced. One 
striking fact stands out, namely, that m the areas serv- 
ing Calcutta the amount of dirt and foreign matter 
present is over 50 per cent, greater than in those areas 
which supply Bombay, and further the amount of oil- 
seeds present is ten times greater The fact that mixed 
sowings are more prevalent in the former area is not a 
sufficient explanation of these figures, since in some areas 
serving Bombav the proportion of dirt ought to be higher 
owing to the methods of harvesting in vogue. It would, 
perhaps, be more correct and more' logical to say that the 
reason for the large amount of dirt loaded for the Calcutta 
market, is due to the fact that most of the trade there has 
hitherto been worked on a contract which allows 5 per 
cent, refraction as against 4 per cent m Bombay, but 
what is more nrporiant is that m Calcutta the terms are 
non-mutual whereas m Bombay they are reciprocal and 
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sellers delivering linseed cleaner than the basis are en- 
titled to claim a premium. 

It seems clear that anyone selling linseed on the 
basis of the Calcutta terms would be merely stupid unless 
he took care to ensure that the amount of refraction 
exceeded the basic 5 per cent. There is, therefore, ample 
justification for lowering the basis of refraction permis- 
sible throughout the whole of India and making the terms 
mutual and reciprocal m every case 

Having ensured that clean seed obtains an adequate 
premium as compared with dirty seed the next step is to 
secure a premium for high quality linseed over low 
quality. It has already been observed, when discussing 
prices, that Bold linseed does not command a price over 
Small linseed commensurate with its higher oil. content 
This is perhaps partly due to the fact that the trade make, 
at present, no clearly defined distinction between Bold 
and Small seed Tenders of linseed ranging from 146 
to 153 grains per gramme are accepted against Calcutta 
Bold contracts and the Incorporated Oil Seed Associa- 
tion of London uses as a basis 145 grams per gramme 
The count svstem is not used for defining Bombay Bold 
but an 'examination of samples indicates that linseed 
weighing up to 135 grains per gramme generally falls 
m ihis class. The oil content of these different types 
varies. In the case of Bombay Bold it ranges from 414 
to 451 per cent., hut for Calcutta Bold the maximum is 
about 43 J per cent , and the oil content of Calcutta Small 
ranges somewhere between 384 &ud 434 per cent The 
practice m regard to classifying linseed is very variable 
both m India and abroad and it is essential that there 
should be some standard system adopted At the same 
tune it would also be necessarv to arrive at some uniform 

V 

system of drawing samples from bulk in order to deter- 
mine the class of linseed and the amount of refraction 
present The sampling methods adopted at present in ^ 
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different places give rise to varying errors and it would 
be more appropriate to have a uniform system of 
sampling so that the amount of error would also be 
uniform and capable of calculation. 

Discussions which have already taken place between 
the Central Marketing Staff and the interests concerned, 
show that manufacturers and the trade are alive to the 
desirability and necessity of adopting the principle of 
standardisation, and as a result of these deliberations 
a system of classification and standard contract terms 
have been agreed upon, winch may be summarised roughly 
as follows 

The dividing line between Bold and Small linseed 
should lie 145 grains per gramme, but the basis for Bold 
should be 125 and for Small 160 grains per gramme, with 
a scale of mutual allowances to buyer and seller respec- 
tively for every grain more or less than the basis at the 
rate of 0 15 xicr cent, of the contract price, so as to cor- 
relate the price ol the linseed with its oil content. Maxi- 
mum and minimum allowances are provided for m each 
case owing to the fact that the increase or decrease m oil 
content accompany mg the size of the gram holds onfy 
within certain 1 units. 

Apart from the definition of the different classes the 
other terms of the approved standard contract provide 
foi a refraction basis of 4 per cent with mutual allow- 
ances up to 9 per cent., and beyond tins limit, for the 
cleaning charges to be borne by the seller. 

The other terms of the contract specify that prices 
shaJl be quoted on the basis of the maund (82-2 1 7 lb.) and 
that the minimum unit of transaction for u futures ” 
should be 500 maunds (excepting 250 maunds at Calcutta) 
uith May and September as the delivery months 
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When the approved standard contract is adopted and 
generally applied throughout India, it is anticipated 
that the producers will secure for their produce a pre- 
mium commensurate with quality, and at the same time 
the incentive to adulterate linseed with dirt will be 
removed and the risks and costs of distribution would 
be minimised, not only for the benefit of producers but of 
the traders and manufacturers as well. 
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CHAPTER VII CONSERVATION 

A. Methods of storage m different provinces and States m 

Tndia. 

Bioadly speaking the methods of storing linseed m India are 
similar to those adopted for other agricultural commodities The 
only differences are those of detail Linseed is not subject to weevil 
attack as is the case with food grains The present survey has how- 
ever shown that less attention is paid to storage arrangements for 
linseed than for wheat 


(1) In vu/lages 

(a) By cultivators Cultivators do not generally retain stocks 
of linseed beyond their requirements of seed These supplies are as 
a rule stored m bulk m earthen jars or pots or m other lands of home 
made receptacles made of wicker work, etc , which are either portable 
or fixtures m some part of the house The opening through which the 
seed is introduced is subsequently closed after the seed has been filled 
and made fairly airtight by plastering the joint with mud Where 
the material from which they are made is fairly non-porous this form 
of storage appeals to be quite satisfactory particulaily where care 
has been exercised m their manufaetuie and the mouths are sealed 
against moisture 

The capacity and shapes of these receptacles vary, and they 
are known by different vernacular names which have already been 
described at some length m the Report on the Marketing of Wheat 
in India These may be summarised below 

Kothis, Icothalas or Niaiolis are terms variously applied to large 
vase-shaped receptacles made of mud (See plate facing page 133) 
These are kept m a coiner of the house, their capacities varying from 
about 2 to 40 maunds This type of container is found all over the 
United Provinces, Bihar, the Central Piovmces, Rajputana and the 
Central Tndia States 

Lofnas These aie sirmlai to kothis but are made fiom a kind 
of wicker woik of rice straw and contain from 2 to 5 maunds linseed 
This form of storage is encountered m the Central Provinces 

Dholas or dholis These leceptaeles are made out of bamboo 
splits plasteied with mud and are erected m the open supported on 
a bamboo or wooden platform about 14 to 2 feet above the ground 
level They are also thatched on top to piotect the contents from 
ram The diminutive dholi is used to denote a small sized dhola 
This type of storage is peculiar to Assam 

Bandhas are shallow dug-outs constiucted half above and half 
below the ground, situated wherever possible on elevated land They 
are found m the northern division of the Central Provinces and are 
generally lined with burnt brick or ordinary mud masonry A lining 
of bhuso (straw) is always laid on the bottom and along the sides 
to nrotect the produce from damp 
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Pairoos. These are similar to the bhatohs referred to earhei but 
are made of interwoven bamboo strips plasteied with a mixture of 
mud and cow dung This type of storage prevails m the Klangra 
district of the Punjab 

Doohs and mochas The former are made of bamboo strips and 
the latter of rice straw Their capacities range between 10 and 50 
mounds and they aie found m Assam 

In addition to the receptacles mentioned above, baskets and 
empty keiosene oil tins are also used for storing small quantities of 
linseed m Bombay and Assam 

Although, as noted, the greater portion of their linseed is stored 
by the cultivators m bulk, bags are quite commonly used in Bengal 
and Madras and occasionallv m the Cential Provinces, Hyderabad 
and Bombay 

[b) By landlords and village merchants Landlords and large 
cultivators stoie a certain amount of linseed either for lending out 
as seed, or for sale to the owners of village ghauts or holhns, known' 
generally as tehs' Village merchants also retain some of the 
linseed bought by them or collected from the producers m repay- 
ment of advances, etc This class of trader stoies either m bulk m 
receptacles of moie or less the same type as those used by the cultivatois 
but lather laigei, or m bags It was found, howevei, that on the 
whole, bag storage was favoured -owing to the greatei convenience of 
haudhng small quantities so packed 

Where hoihts aie used foi bulk storage, as m the United Pio- 
vmces and Bihar, some may have a capacity of as much as 1,000 
maunds but these are rarely encountered m the villages Occa- 
sionally an improvement is effected by placing the bottom of the 
leeeptacle about 18 m above floor level thus providing an air 
passage and preventing the access of damp At times linseed may 
also be stored m bulk m rooms called hot has These usually have 
uitpaved floors on which bhusa (straw) is spread for protection A 
fairlv large quantity of linseed is stored m this manner m the villages 
of Bihar 

Wheie linseed is stored m bags, these are stacked in any con- 
venient sheltered spot but preferably m rooms or godowns with 
thatched, tiled or masonry roofs The floors of such accommoda- 
tion aie usually unpaved In Bengal, Bombay and Assam storage 
by Milage merchants is almost entirely m bags while m the United 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa and the Central Provinces both bulk and 
bag '-I or age is emploved, the latter being preferred 

(2) In markets 

As most of the linseed ciop moves to the markets within two 
oi tlnee months of harvesting, the conditions Of storage m small 
assembling markets aie of great importance 

Telis The "word derives from tel meaning oil, and is applied to both 
oil crushers and dealers 
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Unlike wheat, linseed is not stored m deep underground pits 
(hit n1 In) hut 111 llie rooms of duelling houses or m godowns In 
the smallei inaikets, the floois of the godowns are generally unpaved 
or over-laid with bricks occasionally plastered with lime, and the 
roofs are eitliei tiled 01 of masomy The bags are stacked on old 
railway sleepeis planks of wood or old pieces of gunnies to avoid 
direct contact with the floor In the large town markets, storage 
accommodation is better the godowns having cement floors and 
masonrv or corrugated non roofs 

Both bulk and bag stoiage are practised m the assembling markets, 
the quantity of linseed so stored varying m different places accord- 
ing to local usage For example, linseed is geneially stored m bulk 
m the southern districts of the United Provinces, eg , Jalaun where 
about 80 per cent of crop letained, is stored m bulk In the noitli- 
eastern distucts of Gorakhpur and Gonda, linseed is stored impar- 
tially both loose and m bags, but m Basti, Ghazipur, Ballia and 
Azamgarh bag storage is favoured Broadly speaking, it mav be 
reckoned that about 50 per cent of the linseed stored m the assembl- 
ing markets m this province is kept m bulk 

In Assam, Bengal Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and 
Bombay stoiage is generally done m bags while m Bajputana and 
m the Central India States of Gwalior, Indore, etc , bulk storage 
is moie common In Hyderabad, bulk storage is practised to the 
extent of 70 pei cent of the linseed stored 

On an average, it may be estimated that between 50 and 60 per 
cent of the linseed stored m the upcountry markets is m bulk 

(3) At MTT.TiS 

A few mills carry considerable stocks of bagged linseed, such 
purchases being made when supplies are abundant and cheap (see 
page 84 and the diagram facing the same page) On arrival the 
diffei ent lots of linseed are piled as far as practicable m separate stacks 
from 6 to 10 bags high After weighment and delivery the bags 
aie removed and re-stacked 10 to 15 high m the mills’ godowns As 
bag storage facilitates the keeping of records, bulk storage is avoided 
and is resorted to only occasionally to economise space when stocks 
are large Some of the laige oil mills have considerable storage 
accommodation m some cases amounting to as much as 8,000 to 30,000 
tons In such mills storage conditions are good but m the majouty 
of instances storage arrangements aie not so satisfactory 

(4) At ports 

Linseed is invariably stored in bags at Calcutta and Bombay, 
the two mam ports receiving linseed from the interim, and at 
Vizagapatam to which relatively small supplies are consigned, mainly 
from the Cential Provinces 

At Calcutta all classes of oilseeds and food grains which are 
booked to the docks are unloaded m the general sheds at Kantapuker 
unless consigned to a particular shipment shed alongside a loading 
vessel A number of sheds at Kantapuker are specially allocated for 
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linseed Tins locality holds larger stocks of lmseed than any other 
point of arrival m Calcutta and is therefore the centre of the whole- 
sale trade, so far as the actual handling of the goods is concerned A 
large number of godowns here are owned by the Port Commissioneis, 
Calcutta These warehouses aie closed on all sides with 
conugated iron sheets and aie roofed with the same material They 
have cement floois and are divided by pillars into bays of about 
1,000 square feet floor area Between 65 and 70 tons can be con- 
veniently stored m each bay when the bags are piled 7 high and 
double that quantity when stacked 14 or 15 high The total storage 
capacity at Kantapuker is about 50,000 tons, of which portions are 
rented out to exporters and other mei chants as required The 
amount of space so rented varies considerably from* year to year 
according to the demand A facility offered by the Port Commis- 
sioners m connection with the renting of these godowns is that 
wagons consigned to merchants or shippers occupying rented space 
are placed alongside the appropriate sections of the sheds 

A large proportion of the lmseed stored m Kantapuker is destined 
for the export market The Calcutta mills obtain their supplies 
from this point only very occasionally and the quantities so taken 
are comparatively small 

In addition to the sheds at Kantapuker, storage accommodation 
is available at the King George Docks and the Garden Reach Jetties 
but little, if any, linseed is stored at these places 

The East Indian Railway has lately provided storage accommoda- 
tion for grains and seeds to merchants on the first floor of the goods 
wheels at Howrah Station The floor area of the accommodation 
made available is 22,560 square feet 

At Bombay, the Port Trust has transit sheds and warehouses 
m the docks themselves and has provided godown accommodation 
at \anou& places on the land owned by it, as for example the 
Ryan Gram Market, the Gram Depot, Mazgaon, and the warehouses 
at Mandvi The greater proportion of the grains and seeds stocked 
m Bombay is located m the godowns m the Ryan Gram Market 
more popularly known as Dana Bunder (dana gram). 
The Dana Bunder Market and the Gram Depot, Mazgaon, have 
shed areas of about 200,000 and 770,000 square feet respectively 
These godowns are roofed and enclosed with corrugated iron sheets and 
ha^e cement floors They are rented from the Port Trust by 
merchants and exporters A number of outside godowns, m the 
same geneial locality, are also owned by shippers and merchants 
while others again m different areas are rented by these parties from 
various private owners 


B Cost of storage. 

(1) In Vi i /T, ages 

Storage in the villages, as already mentioned, takes place m the 
dwelling houses of the cultivators or village merchants The 
receptacles used are generally home made at a nominal cost If 
however labour were to be employed for the purpose and the material 
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purchased, Live cost for a hothi designed to contain about 40 maunds 
would be about Rs 5 or Rs 6 Such a container would ordinarily 
bast for seveial yeais if renovated at the beginning of each season. 

(2) In maenvts 

The cost of storage m the markets varies within wide limits As 
a rule the cost is lower m the small assembling markets than m the 
large centres situated m oi near impoitant towns This is due 
to the fact that lents as well as labour charges are cheaper away 
from populous or congested areas The various charges made m 
the different aieas are as follows In Bihar, godown rent is normally 
chaiged at the rate of about Rs 1-4-0 per bundled bags per month. 
This works out at rather more than 1 pie per maund per month 
In the United Piovmces the late is practically the same At 
Nagpui, m the Central Provinces, the charge made by cm haiiyas, 
when debiting their clients for this item, is 6 pies per bag pei month 
vhiib is equal to about 21 pies per maund per month As it may 
be assumed that this charge includes a maigm for the ai hahya the 
actual cost is piobably somewhere between 14 pies and 2 pies pei 
maund per month At Indore, m Central Tndia, the customary rate 
is Rs 2 per bundled bags per month which is a little less than 
2 pies pei maund pei month At a number of other maikets in 
Cential India such as at Bma, and m the state of Dewas Senior, the 
chaige is relatively small and amounts to 1 pie per maund per 
month In Bombay, the average for a number of assembling maikets 
indicates a charge of 3 pies per bag per month, which having regard 
to the average capacity of a bag, woiks out to about 14 pies per 
maund per month In Hyderabad, the cost of storage m the produc- 
ing areas is about the same 

It would appear, therefore, that m most cases godown rent up- 
country is somewhere m the neighbourhood of Re 1 per hundred 
bags per month or 1 pie pei maund per month, although m many 
cases it ranges as high as 2 pies or 3 pies per maund per month 

(3) At mtt.ls 

'Where outside storage accommodation is engaged, rents vaiy 
with the locality It was ascertained that the average rents paid 
are m the vicinity of 3 pies per bag per month which is equivalent to 
about 14 pies per maund per month 

(4) At poets 

At Calcutta, the rent charged by the Port Commissioners for 
storage m the general sheds m Kantapuker is on the following 
scale • 

From tlie 1st to the 4th week . . .3 annas per ton or part thereof per 

week or part of a week. 

From the 6th to the 8th week . . . . 6 do 

From the 9th and subsequent weeks . 7 do. 

Normally, shed accommodation is leased ont at the rate of Rs 60 
per 3,000 square feet per month but a reduction may be gi\en for 
large bookings of space At this rate the charge works out 
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to rathei less than 6 pies per maund pei month it the goods are 
piled 7 high and about half that amount if stacked 14 or 15 high, 
as is customary when stocks become laige Storage accommodation 
at II on i ah goods sheds may be lined at the late of Re 0-3-9 pei square 
foot per annum The lent chaiged to then clients by aihatiyas or 
commission agents in the city is usually at the flat rate of Re 0-1-0 per 
bag per month, ic , a little over 5 pies per maund per month 

At Bombay the ground rent charges m the Poit Authority 
stoiage sheds aie considerably higher than those at Calcutta being 
Rs 75 pei 500 square feet pei month, nlnle the lent for open yards 
and open sheds m which incidentally linseed is seldom stored is 
Rs 45 The foimei works out to nearly Re 0-3-0 pei maund pei 
month on the basis of 420 bags per 500 squaie feet and less than 
Re 0-1-6 if piled 14 or 15 high 

A free period of 7 days is allowed on linseed intended for expoit 
after wdnch an extia charge is levied at half the wharfage fee for 
every three days or pait theieof Wharfage chaiges m the case 
of linseed (impoited or exported) is Re 1-2-0 per ton If linseed 
stored m the transit sheds is not shipped but removed from the dock 
premises by boat, cart, or lony, the rent free period is disallowed 
and a charge made at the rate of half the wharfage fee for every 
three days or part theieof Thus the rent for stoiage m transit 
sheds works out at 9 annas per ton per 3 days or Rs 5-10-0 per ton 
per month, i e , over 3 annas pei maund per month 

(5) Costs abroad. 

A precise comparison of the costs of storage in India with those 
in other producing countries, e g , Argentina, the United States of 
America and Canada, is not possible because conditions there are 
widely different from those m India In those countries, bulk 
handling and storage is far more common than m India where 
storage, handling and transportation are done to a greater extent 
in bags In the United Kingdom, one of the principal lmseed con- 
suming countries, shipments of linseed which are not directly taken 
into the mill are sometimes stored m Port Authority warehouses 
whence they are railed to the mills at the latters’ convenience 
According to the latest available information the charge for stoiage 
at port warehouses m the United Kingdom is on an average 4 d 
per ton per week, but when rented to merchants on a long term basis 
or per annum, the charge is reduced to about 2d per ton per week. 
This is not far different to from the charge made foi Port Comnns- 
sioneis sheds at Calcutta but is less than half the rent levied at 
Bombay 

C. Effect of storage on quality. 

Linseed is not subject to weevil attack and if adequately pro- 
tected from moisture and damp, it can be stored for a considerable 
Ime without deterioration The ideal conditions are those when 
it is cool and dry Experiments have indicated that a hot, humid 
atmosphere tends to increase the amount of free fatty acids Rain 
water leaking from defective roofs causes much damage each season. 
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the piecise extent of which is impossible to assess, particularly in 
the up conn try markets of Bengal, Bihar and the east of the United 
Provinces, where the rainfall is comparatively heavy and the storage 
accommodation appeals to be comparatively insubstantial and 
insufficiently weather-proof Linseed contained m bags which 
become wet forms into lumps, takes on a darker shade and emits a 
musty odour 

The impoitance of having damp-proof floors cannot be over 
emphasised Wheie the floors are unpaved, the damp rising thiough 
affects the bottom layer of the bags m the stack unless it is resting 
on sleepeis 01 away from dneet contact with the ground Damp 
causes the bags to rot weaken and buist allowing the linseed to inn 
out over the flooi In Calcutta, for instance, it was observed that 
attei 6 months stoiage a number of bags m the bottom layers of many 
stacks had buist, partly owing to the pressuie of the bags above and 
paith to damp, although the floois weie of cement 

Generally speaking, linseed does not appreciably deteriorate m 
quality after 8 or 9 months’ storage, or even after a year, provided 
storage conditions aie satisfactory and the linseed when originally 
packed was sound and diy When newly harvested, linseed has 
a high sheen and is light brown in colour With the lapse of time 
however the gloss tends to disappear, the seed becomes darker and 
the oil content decreases Aftei about a year or 18 months, the 
change m colour is so gradual as to make it difficult to distinguish 
linseed stoied for one year oi so from lmseed stored for 2 oi 3 
years The oil content is only affected to some extent after storage 
of say not less than 9 months or a year 

Just after the new crop makes its appearance, old lmseed left 
over from the previous season is rarely bought at the same price 
as new crop, if tendered separately eaily m the season The reduc- 
tion m price naturally varies but instances were observed in which 
the discount ranged from 6 pies to 1 anna per maund Tw order 
to avoid this and owing to the fact that newly harvested linseed can 
veiy easily be distinguished from the previous crop owing to its 
brighter lustre and lather lighter colour, it is not customary for 
old crop to be mixed with new To do so would be to invite 
immediate detection Accordingly, therefore, sellers usually wait for 
thrcp or four months after the new crop has been on the market, 
before attempting to mis old with new linseed, by which time the 
original lustre of the new season’s linseed has, to some extent, dis- 
appeared and the seed is on the whole, rather darker than it was in 
M ai ch or April, and differs m appeal ance very little, if at all, from 
lmseed which has been stored from the previous season This 
accounts for the acceptance, normally, of any linseed which is sound 
and without marked discolouration The imposition of a penalty 
or the rejection of a lot is only exercised if the goods are very inferior 
or unfit for use 

It is a fact, however, that under present storage conditions the 
oil content is generally found to be about 1 per cent less after 
the first year’s storage and to dimmish more rapidly m subsequent 
years A sample taken from a lot of linseed stored for about 10 
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years m a village of the Jalaun distuct m the United Frounces was 
analysed and found to contain 30 il per cent oil only The normal 
oil content of the linseed grown m this area is about 42 or 43 per 
cent 

Linseed contains a eeitam amount of moisture at all times -As 
supplies come on to the niaikets dining a d*y hot penod of iho year, 
tlie seed tends to lose weight as compared with the time of hanesl 
owing to the eiapoiation of a pait of the inherent moisture Con- 
signments of linseed are laigely on the mo\c from up country 
inaikets to the poits between Maieli and June Enclosed m eoiered 
wagon" and exposed to the sun on the, way, the linseed w ltlun the wagon 
is subjected to considerable heat and it is estimated by practical men 
in the tiade that the loss, from the time the seed is hanested to the 
time it reaches the port m May or June, is somewlieie about 4 per 
cent "When the monsoon sets m, the tempciatuie falls and the 
humidity meieases so that the weight winch has been lost between 
April and June is usually moie than made up from July to the end 
of the monsoon m September The effect ol the natuial humidity 
of the atniO'.pheie on the weight of the linseed is fully appreciated 
by ti adeir This is clearly shown by the fact that both bmeis and 
gelid's defei oi insist upon weighment accoidmg to whether the 
w eat hei is wet oi fine When the mins aie o\er the meiease m weight 
ceases, and in the autumn months immediately succeeding the 
monsoon a poition ol the weight gained eailiei is lost To some 
extent this is legamed m the wintei penod, as wall be seen fiom the 
following table To what extent the data quoted wci e affected by 
conditions at Cawnpoie wheie the dcteiminations weie made, oi by 
any special cn eumstanecs, is impossible to say, but obwoudy, 
\armtjons m weight must laigeh depend upon the locality and varj 
with weathci conditions 

The follow mcr table show 5 ? the lesulls of nioislure content 
determinations on 12 samples of linseed between Non ember 3^35 and 
AmruM 10% Tile samples weie kept m thin doth bags dm mg the 
inlet \ al between the tests 
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It will be observed that on an average the percentage of moisture 
mci eased by 103 per cent between November and February, 
deei eased by 0 38 per cent between February and June and rose 
again by 1 63 per cent during July and August The increase m 
moisture content must be appreciably less when the seed is handled 
m largei commercial units since the area exposed to the atmosphere 
is smallei than when dealing with small samples It is, however, 
clear that the weight of linseed is susceptible to atmospheric changes 
and that this must be allowed for m the course of ,ti ade 

It lias already been pointed out that linseed is not subject to 
weevil attack On the other hand, a great deal of damage is caused 
by lats, by floods and by rain Rats aie known to cause much 
destiuction and loss to stocks Estimates from a numbei of sources 
all pointed to a maximum loss of about 3 per cent m a season On 
this basis a veiy conservative estimate of the wastage for the whole 
ei op ivould seem to be somewheie m the neighbourhood of 1 or 1 5 
pei cent In the port centies such as Calcutta and Bomba} 7- , rodents 
are a great nuisance and then destruction by injections of cyanide 
gas into all rat holes found on the dock premises, occupies the whole- 
time attention of staff employed by the Port Authorities From time 
to time outbieaks of plague bring about spasmodic campaigns for the 
destruction of rats but no sj’stematic action is taken in this lespect 
as is done m the United Kingdom and other western countries 

The extent of damage by floods cannot be estimated These 
disasters occur from time to time, and it is unfortunate that large 
lmseed producing aieas are located m comparatively low lying tracts 
suoject to penodieal flooding 

The effect of ram has already been referred to earlier m this 
chapter Here again the extent of loss by ineffective storage accom- 
modation cannot be assessed with accuracy The amount of damage 
caused by moisture and dampness during stoiage and transit may be 
very roughly estimated from the proportion of damaged linseed 
found m the produce of different districts Although the presence 
of defective grams may be paitly due to crop damage or damage 
during the hai vesting period, it appears to be mostly caused duung 
storage and tiansportation The fact that the proportion of damaged 
linseed is found to be higher m samples collected from merchants 
than m samples collected fiom producers, and still higher m samples 
drawn at ports, leads to the conclusion that the amount of damaged 
lmseed increases as the produce moves from the grower to the teimmal 
market, the greatest increase taking place during tiansit 
and storage As a rule, the proportion of damaged grains is higher 
m the produce denvmg fiom areas of heavy lainfall Foi example, 
a number of samples fiom Rajputana were found to average 1 6 per 
cent m respect of damaged giams whereas m parts of the United 
Provinces the aveiage was as much as 4 5 per cent 

Having regard to the cuirent scales of allowances for damaged 
gram in linseed, which treat damaged linseed as half the value of 
sound, the net deductions for this factor may be reckoned as 1 per 
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cent On this basis, it would appear that a loss of not less than 
Rs 5 lakhs was suffered by sellers on 4he 3,67,000 tons of linseed 
which weie annually exported and consumed by the power-mills 
during 1934-35 to 1936-37 No account is taken m the above figure 
of the quantity and value of badly damaged or dead grains which 
are treated as valueless and added to the allowance for dirt 

D. Comparison between bulk and bag storage 

A comparison between the merits of bulk and bag storage can 
best be done wheie both methods of conservation are practised on a 
large scale at a common centre Such indeed aie the conditions m 
the wheat tiade but not as regaids lmseed, wheie systematic storage 
for the purposes of investment is on a comparatively small scale, 
and is confined mainly to Calcutta and Bombay wheie theie are 
terminal maikets m which “ hedging ” facilities are available In 
these poits, linseed is invariably stored m bags as leceived from the 
mtenoi It is not possible theiefoie to compare bulk and bag 
storage m the same detailed manner as was done m the Report on 
the Maiketmg of Wheat m India 

Othei things being equal, bulk storage should v ork out cheaper 
than storage m bags as a laige quantity of lmseed can be accom- 
modated within a given space Moieover, depreciation of the con- 
tainer is eliminated It is also claimed bv a section of the trade 
that bulk stoiage keeps the lmseed m better condition as only a 
lelatively small poition of the heap is m direct contact with the air 
and is aceoidmgly less affected by atmospheric changes With bag 
storage the aiea exposed to the an is much laigei, and as the inter- 
spaces between the bags permit the free circulation of an, more 
moistuie is absoibed m wet weather, and conveisely, moie given off 
when very dry conditions prevail Apait therefore fiom the gi eater 
fluctuations m weight implicit m bag stoiage there seems to be 
little to choose between the two systems, and m this respect lmseed 
bears a maiked conti ast to wheat for example, which is liable to 
weenl attack the losses arising therefrom being much greater when 
bag stoiage is employed It wa° shown m the Report on the Maiket- 
mg of Wheat m India that mainly on account of the weevil loss, 
kotha storage m bags was almost two and a half times as costly as 
bulk storage m kachcha pits and nearly four times dealer than 
storage m the new type of underground concrete bins at Muzaffar- 
nagar (United Provinces) 

When lmseed is bi ought to the maiket by produceis and village 
merchants it aruves both m bulk and bags Ordinarily, the quality 
of individual lots m the same market differ only m regard to the 
amount of impurity content Consequently, it would not be impossi- 
ble foi ai rivals to be bulked, mixed, cleaned and eventually stored 
m bulk at assembling centres up country In the case of food grams 
the magnitude of the retail trade makes bag storage necessary at 
many points if only foi the sake of convenience m handling the 
small lots which are involved Such considerations, however, do not 
affect lmseed since the letail trade is quite negligible It seems 
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possible tlierefoie that if facilities for bulk storage were to be pro- 
vided in the assembling markets m the shape of suitably designed 
damp -pi oof structures linseed could be conveniently kept with much 
greater safety than at present The goods could be put m bags 
when requned for despatch to ports or mills as transpoit to ports 
m bulk would present senous difficulties A large proportion of 
the linseed producing areas m United Piovmces and Bihar is served 
only by a metie gauge line and as the flow of supplies is largely to 
Calcutta, transhipment is necessaiy Transhipment of linseed id 
bulk would require veiy great care owing to its physical characteristics 
which cause it to “ run ” veiy easily It would also be necessary 
to make changes m existing rolling stock to make them fit for bulk 
transport This would be a costly undertaking and would neees- 
sanly have to synchronise with the development of bulk storage and 
handling facilities at the poits Under present conditions such 
changes aie not indicated 

E. —Storage costs m relation to seasonal fluctuations in prices. 

It has already been observed that the rates ruling m Calcutta 
and Bombay aie the key prices for the linseed trade m India and 
that fluctuations m other interior markets depend largely on the 
course of values at these two large centres Generally speaking, 
theie is a pionounced decline immediately after the haivest with a 
subsequent use which culminates m a peak m August-September 
although m occasional seasons, as foi example 1931-32, the puce 
level dui mg August-Septembei was lowei than m Apul The hold- 
ing of stocks against this seasonal rise is not only undertaken at the 
assembling markets m the pioducmg aieas but also at the ports 
Noimally, the greater piopoition of the available supplies up country 
lias been drawn down to the poits by September and at times large 
quantities may be tendeied against the September option 

The cost of stoiage which is such an important factor in 
determining the post-harvest prices of certain agricultural com- 
modities such as foi example wheat, does not appear to play such a 
laige part in ihe linseed trade m which puces are, to a large extent, 
governed by the expoit markets and influenced by the prospects of 
the Argentine ciop and the size of the exportable surplus m that 
country It will be seen from Appendix XXXTX that the holder of 
linseed fiom Apul to August-Septembei during each 'of the past 7 
years would have shown a net gam on four occasions and a net loss 
in thiee, both at Calcutta and Bombay 

From September onwards the only “ futuies ” conti act open for 
hedging is foi new ciop m the following May, and the course of 
■ values beais no relation to the cost of conservation so that the carry- 
ing of linseed up to Decembei-Januaiy, by which time the Argentine 
crop begins to come on the market, shows a net loss which, if 
small, is neveitheless significant m all intervening years excepting 
one at Calcutta only The occasion lefeired to, occuired m 1933-34 
and was probably caused by the abnormally laige exports which left 
v ery little linseed m India at the end of that year Moreover, the 
Aigentme ciop bemg harvested at the time was a much smaller one 
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than m the preceding two years These two factors combined to 
impart some strength to the position at the time 

The recession m the price level after September appears m a 
large degree to be caused by the absence of any “ cover ” against 
such stocks as may still be left m the possession of holders This 
reacts unfavouiably on the grower as his surplus produce is put 
on the market about this time and consequently makes a poor price 
As suggested eailier m this report the moving forward of the 
“ futures ” delivery month from September to, say, October or even 
November, might, by spreading the “ carry ” ovei a longer period, 
to some extent correct the tendency for prices to sag m the autumn 
months By this means the influence of storage costs m determining 
the price level at this somewhat critical period would be strengthened 
without m any way distuibmg the normal course of trading 

The appioximate returns on stocks of linseed held m up-countiy 
markets are indicated m Appendix XL which shows the position 
at seven markets Stoimg linseed between April and September 
appears to be a profitable operation m four of the markets, of which 
two, viz , Raipur and Nagpur are milling centres of some importance 
The extent of net gam m these 4 markets after allowing for cany- 
mg costs including go down rent, allowance for deterioration and 
interest at 5 per cent , varies from 0 6 per cent to 10 2 per cent At 
the other tluee markets, of which Cawnpore is an impoitant milling 
centre, the net loss vanes between 0 5 per cent and 6 9 per cent The 
carrying of linseed for an extended period up to December shows 
m all cases a net loss langmg fiom 3 0 pei 'cent to 14 1 per cent The 
wide differences which appear between the returns obtainable m the 
various markets may be partly due to the unsatisfactory price data 
available, the lecordmg of which has been discussed m Chapter III 
and partly to the prices at these markets being temporarily influenced 
by the local demand 

On the ■whole the seasonal rise m the up-country markets is com- 
paratively more pronounced than at the ports (Chapter III pages 
82 to 85) To what extent this may be due to the stabiliz- 
ing influence of the futures markets at Bombay and Calcutta is 
difficult to say The diagrams facing pages 82 to 84 clearly 
show that there is ample scope for taking advantage of the seasonal 
use which m one particular instance was more than 25 per cent , by 
the creation of some form of controlled sales based on more efficient 
and increased facilities . for the proper storage of produce m the 
assembling markets The application of this principle might, with 
advantage, be tried out m Bihar where conditions are less advanced 
than m many other provinces and where there is relatively speaking 
fai less organised trading m any shape or form than elsewhere - 

F. Stocks and storage accommodation 

(1) Stocks and carryovers 

No records whatever of stocks are kept at any of the interior 
markets of India At the ports, however, the port authorities main- 
tain recoids of stocks m the warehouses rented out by them to the 
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trade These data are for private use and are not published 
Detailed records of mill stocks are also kept by some of the mills but 
the total quantity of linseed for "which any reliable figures are avail- 
able is so small that apart from giving some indication as to seasonal 
variations they are far from being sufficiently comprehensive to 
enable any estimation of the stock situation to be arrived at for the 
country as a whole Such estimates as are made by the trade from 
time to time aie largely founded on intelligent guess work based on 
long experience of market conditions 

The estimated stocks of linseed at Calcutta, Bombay, m up- 
country markets and m Hyderabad, as published m the Indian 
Trade Journal and referred to m the weekly linseed circular issued 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Beseaick, aie based on 
information of this kind supplied by eommeicial firms and by the 
Hyderabad State authorities and are given in Appendix "XTiI In 
the latter instance the estimated stocks at 5 centres are taken and 
10 per cent added to eovei the remaining markets It may not be 
out of place to mention here that the stocks shown against Calcutta 
in the above publications are not the total stocks at that poit but 
appear to be merely the free stocks available for sale locally Pre- 
viously acquired stocks held by shippers and mills are excluded from 
this estimate and the extent by which the stocks registered by the 1 
Port Commissioners and those given m the official publications differ 
will be seen from the following table 

Stocks of Linseed at Calcutta 


(Tons) 



As given m official publics- 

As recorded by Port Com- 



tions 

missioners 


f 

A 

r 

-*■ 


1935-36 

1936 37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

April 

1,266 

3,000 

2,612 

5,265 

May 

2,750 

<- 5,000 

4,809 

8,904 

June 

2,250 

3,566 

7,455 

4,651 

July 

2,000 

1,750 

3,316 

3,822 

August 

650 

2,250 

1,345 

4,574 

September 

1,200 

2,000 

2,085 

4,065 

October 

3,566 

1,250 

7,599 

3,132 

November 

1,500 

550 

5,265 

8,295 

December 


275 

2,242 

8,597 

January 

2,000 

500 

4,777 

1,949 

February 

1,250 

600 

2,269 

1,209 

March 

300 

225 

1,355 

546 


Until and unless steps are taken to co-ordinate the various sources 
of information and put the collection of these valuable data on an 
oigamsed basis, so long will these estimates continue to be given 
little attention by the tiadmg community As matters stand 
at piesent a correct or even approximate estimation of carry-overs' 
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is impossible and experience lias shown that theie are usually about 
ns many different opinions as to the probable size of the linseed crop 
left over at the end of the season as there are business concerns 
interested m this commodit 3 r In this respect conditions are no 
different to those obtaining m other agricultural staples 

(2) Periodicity 

The diagram facing this page illustrates the months stock 
situation m the mam linseed aieas of Noi them India, in Bombay, 
Hyderabad and Calcutta and is based on Appendix XLI with the 
•exception of the curve for Calcutta which repiesents the port 
authority's figures given on page 155 As an index of actual 
■monthly slocks for the whole of India the diagiam is patently incom- 
plete but it serves to indicate the seasonal changes 

It has alieady been mentioned that generally, producers pait 
with their linseed shortly after harvest, keeping back only their 
requirements for son mg the next crop and for domestic use The 
•extent of tins outflow is clearly shown on the steep fall m up-country 
stocks which takes place from Apul and continues almost without 
mieiruption until December Aftei the new crop has been seeded, 
f l ora Octobei onwards sucli small balances of linseed as may be left 
o\ei aie taken to the maiket so that stocks m the villages aie fre- 
quently exhausted by the end of November or early m December 
In manv of the up-countiy markets stocks aie held up to September 
or even October by which tune most of the lemaimng suiplus begim 
to mote out to the ports and the mills It will also be obseived fiom 
the Calcutta cmve that the transfer ence of a laige piopoition of the 
uop to the ports during the immediate post-harvest months lesults 
m stocks at Calcutta swelling appreciably duimg May and June 
Thereafter, during the next thiee months when laige shipments are 
going torn aid, poit stocks dimmish but receive fresh supplies after 
September when, as has been pointed out, a large part of the remain- 
ing suiplus up-countiy is disposed of The Bombay euive follows 
the same geneial tiend but the September -November increase m 
stocks which is a feature at Calcutta is not reproduced at the west 
coast poit This is piobably due to the fact that the linseed crop of 
Peninsular India which is some weeks earlier than that m the north 
exhausts itself sooner 

It is intei estmg to obseive that stocks m the Calcutta port ware- 
houses usually vaiy fiom year to year m dneet propoition to the 
r olume of expoi ts as will appeal from the following table 



Aveiage daily 
stocks 

Total exports 
from Calcutta 


(Tons) 

(Tons) 

1931 32 

3,564 

76,000 

1932-33 

2,S9S 

47,000 

1933-34 

9,194 

188,000 

1934-35 

3,997 

97,000 

1935-36 

3,768 

82,000 

1936-37 

3,317 

119,000 
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Seasonal variations m Linseed stocks at certain mills in different 

provinces. 
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The maximum and minimum daily stocks m Port Commis- 
sioners’ Sheds, Calcutta, since 1931-32 are shown below It will be 
seen that with the exception of the two years (1933-34: and 1935-36) 
when the peaks occurred m September and October respectively the 
tendency is for stocks to be highest in May and June Stocks are 
generally smallest m March and there is a very large difference 
between the high and the low of each season 

Maximum and minimum stoclcs of Linseed at Calcutta in Port Com- 
missioners’ sheds. 



Maxi- 


Mini- 

Date 


mum 

Date 

mum 



Tons 


Tons 


1931-32 

8,845 

4th June 1931 

453 

25th February 1932 

1932-33 

5,926 

18th. May 1932 

1,137 

17th March 1933 

1933-34 

15,677 

18th September 1933 

345 

31st Mai ch 1934 

1934-35 

12,203 

20th June 1934 

412 

26th March 1935 

1935-36 

10,290 

23rd. October 1935 

944 

9th March 1936 

1936-37 

10,788 

10th May 1936 

318 

19th Maich 1937 


Supplies of linseed earned by different mills must obviously 
depend upon the buying policy of the 'management and the storage 
accommodation available As a rule most of the larger concerns 
cover the bulk of their linseed requirements dm mg the two or three 
months following the harvest when supplies are plentiful and prices 
generally at then lowest As will be seen fiom the diagiam facing 
this page, mill stocks tend to be highest from April to about June 
and lowest in December, Januaiy and Februaiy prior to the amval 
of new crop supplies The slight rise which will be noticed between 
October and November is due to the replenishment of stocks 
consequent on the depletion of earlier supplies which axe crushed 
daring the monsoon months to meet the autumn and cold weather 
demand for oil 

(3) Total storage accommodation 

At the ports, warehouses and godowns are usually owned by the 
port authorities and located within the docks and are directly served 
by the railways Rents aie also comparatively high m the congested 
areas which normally sm round the docks so that generally there is 
little inducement for merchants and shippers to seek storing space 
away from the facilities offeied by the port authorities Stocks tend 
therefore to concentrate within specific areas Dp-country, where 
rents are much cheaper, there are seldom any localities exclusively 
set apart for storage Any kind of accommodation so long as it is 
sheltered and can afford reasonable protection against the elements is 
pressed into service when the necessity arises It will be appreciated 
therefore that stoiage accommodation m India is elastic in the 
extreme The total amount of storage space at the disposal of the 
Bombay, Calcutta and Vizagapatam poit authorities is sufficiently 
large to accommodate the entire Indian linseed crop if need arose 
At Calcutta, the general sheds at Kantapuker alone would house 50 
to 60 thousand tons of linseed exelusn e of othei warehouses m other 
parts of the Port Commissioners’ estates 
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INTER-CHAPTER SEVEN. 

Apart from what is required later for sow mg tlie 
cultivators do not generally store linseed, but dispose 
of it as soon as possible after harvest. At the up- 
country markets large quantities of linseed are stored 
generally m godowns or m the rooms of dwelling bouses 
adjacent to the markets. A good deal is also held in sbeds 
at tbe large nulls and tbe leading ports. In Hyderabad, 
it appears that over 70 per cent of tbe linseed is stored m 
bulk but m other parts bag storage is tbe rule. In tbe 
case of wheat and other food grains, there is some justi- 
fication for handling the gram in bags as this is more 
convenient for the small internal retail trade But in 
view of the 3arg<. quantities of linseed going into the 
export trade and the almost complete absence of retail 
business there is not the same need for the use of bags 

Bulk transportation would, however, present certain 
difficulties. North Bihar, for example, which is a large 
linseed producing area is served by the metre gauge and 
the produce has to be transferred on to the broad gauge 
railway for transport to Calcutta Further, the grains 
of bnseed are so fine that they would be liable to leak 
through a hulk storage wagon Nevertheless there 
seems some justification for bulk storage in the up- 
country markets m so far as it is cheaper and the linseed 
is less liable to damage. The linseed could be put into 
bags later for transport 

Linseed is not subject to weevil attack but is very 
susceptible to damage by rats and water. The damaged 
grams not only give a lower oil content but also a poorer 
quality of oil owing to the presence of free fatty acids. 
Under good storage conditions there should be no 
deterioration whatever in the quality of linseed for at 
least 8 or 9 months and indeed it can be stored for well 
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over a year without any deterioration. It appears, 
however, that under the present conditions of storage the 
amount of damaged grains and the free fatty acid 
content increases as the produce approaches the port, and 
it is estimated that in respect of the quantities shipped 
and crushed in the larger mills the damage due to mois- 
ture which varies according to the seasons amounts 
to over Rs 5 lakhs per annum which seems to indicate 
the need for paying more attention to the roofs and 
floors of existing godowns and sheds. 

The costs of storage up country are lower than at 
the ports. Bombay is particularly high but the costs at 
Calcutta appear to be not out of line with costs of storing 
at, say, the ports in the United .Kingdom The seasonal 
fluctuation in price is apparently sufficient to cover the 
costs of storage up to September, but storing beyond 
this point does not seem to be a paying proposition. This 
is oivmg to the fact that after the September “ futures ” 
contract closes at Bombay and Calcutta there is no 
adequate cover until the May contract, the price of winch 
is determined by the prospects of the next season’s crop 
and particularly by the extent of the Argentine crop. 

Having regard to the relative cheapness of storage 
upcomitry and to the very large seasonal movement in 
prices which occurs in certain parts, e.g., 25 per cent, in 
North Bihar, there seems reason to believe that in such 
areas some form of organised marketing, say on a co- 
operative basis, might help the cultivators over the 
deepest pait of the harvest time depression. There is, 
however, an obvious danger m trying to hold stocks up- 
country too long. At the same time it should be recog- 
nised that there is an almost equal danger in piling up 
too large stocks at the ports, particularly at Bombay in 
the absence of an adequate milling industry there. 
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The total amount of storage space at Bombay, 
Calcutta and V.izagapatam alone is sufficient to accom- 
modate the whole linseed crop and the accommodation 
available up courtly is elastic m the extreme. There are 
very few clearlv defined storing centres. It is, therefore, 
a difficult matter to arrive at the total linseed stocks m 
the country at any tune. 

Estimates of stocks at Calcutta, Bombay, m 
Hyderabad and m up count] y markets, based on such 
commercial and other returns as are available, are pub- 
lished weekly m the Indian Trade Journal but are clearly 
incomplete. and of uncertain accuracy. The Calcutta 
stock figures, \ or example, do not tally with those m the 
Port Commissioner’s godowns winch include, however, 
Lnseed sold and awaiting shipment. There is urgent 
need for the eo-orch nation of stock reports from the 
various centres and for more definite machinery for the 
regular recording of stocks m the principal markets. 
In this respect linseed does not differ from most other 
agricultural commodities. 
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CHAPTER VIII HANDLING AND TRANSPORTATION 

A Handling 

(1) On Thu. FAEM 

Jn the mam lmseed producing tracts of the country, namely, the 
United Piovmces, Bihar and the Cential Provinces, lmseed is often 
sold dnectly off the threshing floor, weighment 01 measunng being 
geneially done by the buyei or sometimes by village weighmen or 
measureis Such pioduce as is not disposed of on the holding is 
earned by the cultivatoi to Ins home or to the maiket m head loads f 
on pack animals or m caits aecoidmg to the quantity involved and 
the distance Before taking the linseed to the market the cultivator 
fiequently gives his pioduce a certain amount of casual dressing over 
by means of hand sieves m order to eliminate the biggei lumps of 
eaith, etc, which happen to get mixed up with the lmseed during 
tlneshmg and which, owing to the inefficient methods of winnowing 
dependent entirely on the strength of the wind, lemain m linseed 
It was obseived however that no special care was exercised to nd the 
produce of its various impurities, noi mdeed was this possible having 
regard to the primitive and often defective nature of the cultivator’s 
equipment It may not be out of place to mention that the analysis 
of samples drawn from producers show a smaller percentage of 
rmpunties than those drawn from othei agencies in assembling 
markets This indicates that when lmseed is purchased by (the 
village merchants and beopans from growers, it is often adulterated 
by the addition of a further propoition of dirt before bemg trans- 
ported to the markets 

The maior part of the crop is handled m bulk until it leaches tlnr 
markets, only a small portion being packed m bags, old second-hand 
gunny bags of all types bemg pressed into service for the purpose 
For bulk handling, sheets of stiongly woven fabric made fiom hemp r 
coarse wool or cotton are used to form containers to fit on to the backs- 
of pack animals or to make a lining for carts 

k 

The cost of handling at the faim is negligible as these opera- 
tions are always performed by the cultivator and his family 

(2) At tht? mabkht 

At the markets the various operations such as unloading, filling 
m bags, etc , are generally performed by labourers called liammals or 
palledars who specialise m these tasks, and by professional weighmen, 
measureis and cartmen When the produce is brought to the markets 
m bulk, it is filled into the buyer’s bags after cleaning and weigh- 
ment, and if brought m bags, the contents aie usually transferred into 
the buyer ’s containers A small hand scale weighing about 5 seers, at 
a time is almost invariably used During the process of weighment 
the linseed as it is bemg put mto the scale pan, is dressed m a rough 
and ready manner by the process of tulai (literally “ rolling ”} 
m which the heap is stined by a circular motion of the hands, causing 
the impurities to sink to the bottom or roll down the sides This 
operation is almost invariably performed by female labour Tn most 
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cases the produce, when bagged and brought to the market, is packed 
m irregular weights Alter weighment, however, it is filled into 
bags of approximately uniform weight 

The charges for the various operations have already been discussed 
in detail m Chapter V Suffice it to say here that the handling and 
weighment charges in diffeient maikets vary from about Re 0-3-0 per 
hundred rupees worth of produce to over Rs 2-8-0 

When the linseed from the majority of the up country maikels is 
sent down to the poits, it is rarely despatched m the condition m which 
it is bought from the producer. A certain amount of additional 
handling and manipulation is done to prepare it for the port maikets 
and the cost of these opeiations averages between 3 to 6 pies per 
bag Bnefly, the pioeeduie is foi seveial small heaps to be piled 
togetkei in the commission agent’s or wholesale merchant’s godowns 
The lieaiis aie then mixed, sometimes with large rakes, m order to 
obtain fanly uniform leti action throughout the lot and the produce 
is subsequently nm ovei laige sloping screens (See upper plate 
facing tins page) The extent of the cleaning done depends laigely 
as to wliellici the linseed is being consigned to Calcutta or 
Bombay Enquiries have shown that the impiuity content of the 
linseed can, at this stage, easily be l educed to about 3 per 
cent without involving any additional cost over and above what is at 
present being mcuned Owing to the basis at Calcutta being 5 per 
cent refraction non-mutual* no attempt whatever is made by mer- 
chants and otheis consigning goods to that port to bung down the 
proportion of impurities below 5 per cent As no premium is paid 
for linseed containing less than 5 per cent refraction the proportion 
of impuiities is usually kept well above that figure Indeed, the 
average impurity content m the linseed which reaches Calcutta from 
the United Provinces and Bihai is generally somewhere m the neigh- 
bourhood of 6 or 7 per cent and quite frequently exceeds the 
latter figure On the other hand, it is significant that the amount of 
refraction m the linseed consigned to Bombay is lower To what 
precise extent this is due to the fact that the Bombay contract is a 
mutual one on a 4 per cent basis is difficult to state The difference 
in condition between arrivals of linseed m Calcutta and those m 
Bombay is, however, so marked as to indicate that the Bombay terms 
are a definite inducement to market the produce in a comparatively 
cleaner state 

The handling customarily performed in the markets of the north- 
ern districts of the United Provinces and m Bihar still leaves m the 
linseed a removable surplus of anything from 2 to I per cent of 
impurities This dirt and rubbish is transported to the ports at a 
freight cost which on a conservative estimate may be placed in the 
neighbourhood of at least Rs 2 lakhs per annum It has eventually 
to be eliminated to some extent prior to shipment and involves further 
cleaning costs 

*A large mill near Calcutta buys on a 3 per cent mutual contract and 
thereby obtains far cleaner produce than is ordinarily railed to Calcutta for the 
wholesale and export trade 
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Cleaning linseed m an upcountry merchant's godown by means of 

a sloping screen 



Loading linseed at the Bombay docks. 
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(3) At railhead 

Linseed bi ought to railhead is always packed m bags, generally 
of fauly uniform weight Practically all the consignments destined 
for the port markets are packed m “ B Twill ” and £< Heavy G ” bags, 
a deseuption of winch is given later When the bags ainve at the 
railway station, they are unloaded fiom the vehicles employed for the 
purpose (usually bullock carts and sometimes lorries) and manhandl- 
ed into the railway sheds This is done by cartmen or other labour 
employed by consignees The cost of unloading from carts or lorries 
into the railway sheds vanes at different stations, rangmg from 
He 0-4-0 to He 1-9-0 per hundred bags 

Hallway sheds are generally covered at all the more important 
stations, but an insufficiency of covered accommodation at various 
places was complained of by the trade m the United Provinces and 
Bihar 

After arrival, the goods are usually loaded into wagons within 
24 hours The charges for loading and unloading are included m 
the railway freight, these services being perfoimed by labour employed 
by the lailway The method of hiring labour for this purpose 
differs fiom one railway administration to another , for instance, 
on some railways hammals aie engaged on monthly wages varying 
from Rs 10 to Hs 22 per month while on others, labour is provided 
by a contractor on rates varying, at different stations, from 
Re 1-4-0 to Rs 3 pei 1,000 maunds handled Tn certain instances 
unloading charges are not included m the freight and the unloading 
is done by the consignees, for example, for wagons booked to mill 
sidings 

The use of hooks is not permitted by the railway administrations 
but the rule is honoured more m its breach than in its observance parti- 
cularly at stations where transhipment takes place from narrow to 
broad gauge lines This results m the bags being tom and part of 
their contents lost In a commodity such as linseed which has a 
smooth and polished surface and “ runs ” easily the loss occasioned 
by torn containers may at times be very considerable The lailway 
staff at an important transhipment station m Bihar estimated this 
loss to be about 1 per cent Obviously this proportion increases with 
further handling down to the port 

The clearing and booking of consignments are carried out through 
station dalals (brokers) or Jmndikars who act for consignees and con- 
signors on payments of small fees of about 4 annas per consignment 

(4) At river ghats. 

Traffic on waterways is confined mainly to the United Provinces, 
Bihar, Bengal and Assam and represents a negligible part of the 
total volume of the movement of linseed The loading and discharge of 
the goods is done by coolies at charges varying from about 2 pies to 
4 pies per bag at different places Many of the individual ghats, at 
which loading and discharge takes place, are under the management 
of contractors who obtain these rights by purchase at auctions held 
L137ICAR 
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jute tin 11s at Calcutta but there are also two nulls at Cawnpore and 
mills m the Madias Presidency at Nellimaila and Chitavalsa The 
most common type of bag used foi expoits and foi supplies con- 
signed to the mills at the poits is the “ B Twill” Tins bag 
measures Id m X 26-} in , has thiee blue stripes running down the 
middle, and weighs 2} lb _ Another type sometimes used is called the 
“ Heavy C ” This is a plain bag without any stupes, measuies 
40 in X 28 in, weighs 2} lb and costs a little less than the “ B 
Twill ” The convenient capacity foi both types for lmseed is 2} 
maunds (185 lb ) The taies of “ B Twill ” and “ Heavy C ” bags 
are commonly leekoned as 1 seer 2 chhatanks and 1 seer lespectively, 
the foimei being equivalent to a little moie than 2 3 lb and the latter 
to 2 057 lb In the internal maikets several types of bags aie used, 
the most usual type being the smallei “ D W ” (double waip) bag 
which holds 2 maunds only In the intei 101 , the prices of linseed aie 
generally quoted without the bags while at the port markets and for 
the export trade prices are inclusive of the cost of new “ B Twill ” 
bags For the greater part of 1937 the price of “ B Twill ” gunnies 
at Calcutta has aveiaged about E's 21 per 100 bags 

B Transportation 

The cost of tiansport is largely responsible for the difference in 
price between the upcountry and port markets The values inhng 
at the port terminals of Calcutta and Bombay are the basic or key 
prices of the linseed trade m India and the cost of transpoit is the 
most important individual factor accounting for the difference 
between the prices at these two centres and those obtaining an other 
markets 

Transportation is effected (1) by road, (2) by rail and (3) by 
water 

(1) Bv ROAD 

(a) Pack animals Practically all the roads from the villages 
to the markets are unmetalled or kachcha and in some cases are mere 
tracks winding m and out between the fields During the monsoon 
these are rendered quite impassable Pack animals and bullock carts 
are the only means of transport on these routes The quantities 
carried by animals are generally small and vary according to the 
condition of the road, the season and the strength of the annual 
Bullocks normally cany from 2 to 4 maunds each, ponies from 1 to 
3 maunds and camels fiom 4 to 7 maunds 

(5) Bullock carts and camel carts The ubiquitous bullock cart 
is still the most important means of transport by road The caits 
used m Tndia are of crude construction having wooden wheels, m 
some instances shod with iron tyres These carts are of several types 
Some are two wheeled while others have four wheels They mav be 
drawn by one, two or even three bullocks The capacity of a cart may 
vary from 8 to 40 maunds depending on such factors as the number 
and size of bullocks used and the condition of the road, etc Tu the 
rural areas of Northern India and particularly m the Punjab, the 
carts are large m size, have two wheels and are drawn by two bul- 
locks, occasionally three Tu the south as for example in the Bombay 
L137ICAR 
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Presidency the caits are relatively smallei being m keeping with 
the limited ti active power of the somewhat diminutive cattle of those 
parts Carts equipped with pneumatic tyres have also begun to 
appear m recent years but their number is insignificant and mainly con- 
fined to the large towns and cities This type of equipment improves 
the canymg capacity of the vehicle thus lowering the cost of transpoit 
but the heavy initial outlay and deaith of metalled roads m the lural 
areas have militated against its widei use 

It should be noted that transport by road is preferred for short 
hauls, even where origin and destination are connected by tail, as 
it involves less handling, is more expeditious and works out cheaper 
for distances up to say 30 miles 

(c) Motoi loiry Another means of transport which is of m- 
ci easing importance is the motor lorry Lorries generally ply on 
metalled loads but are frequently found to opeiate on kachcha routes 
between October and May The number of first class metalled trunk 
roads m India is comparatively small, the two mam aitenal systems 
being the Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Peshawar and the 
Trunk Road connecting the north with Bombay and South India 
These roads are joined at intervals by subsidiary roads, which con- 
nect up a number of towns and cities but do no more than touch the 
fringe of the rural areas In the transportation of linseed the mam 
directional movement flows from the producing areas to the poits 
motor lomes are used from certain assembling markets to the nearest 
railway stations particularly when the distances aie considerable, eg , 
from Ilanumana market m Rewah State to Mirzapur station, a dis- 
tance of 42 miles For the transpoit of linseed from the docks or rail 
termini to the mills, motor loines are also m general use at Calcutta 
and Bombay and at interior crushing centres such as Cawnpore and 
Nagpui Lornes compete seriously with the railway at many points. 
Owing to the large number of relatively low schedule and special rates 
piovided bv the railway no instances weie obseived m the course of 
the survey, of linseed being carried by motor lorry betv een two points 
connected bv lail but linseed oil is frequently sent by lorry, foi 
example fiom Calcutta to Biirdwan a distance of 67 miles This 
means of tiansport is m such cases prefened not only because the cod; 
is less than the equivalent charge by rail but also because handling 
and cartage to and from the stations aie eliminated so that even if the 
laics quoted happened to be the same the economies resulting from 
reduced handling would favoui the lorry Another factoi m favour 
of the lony is the saving m time and the freedom from foimahties 
attendant on booking or clearing goods at the railway btations In 
some instances the lorries accept rates considerably lower than the 
l ail wav freight but it is not known whether such rates are economi- 
cally sound For example, one Cawnpoie mill airanged to consign 
linseed oil to Delhi by lorrv at Re 0-10-0 per maund whereas the 
railway freight at the time between these two points was Re 0-1 4-6 

*A through route is now under construction from Calcutta to Bombay Tins 
new lnghwnv will link up a number of the existing roads m the provinces through 
■which it will pass 
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Lorries (and bullock caits) are mostly owned by individuals and 
not by corpoiate bodies although certain owners have moie than one 
vehicle In the large towns and ports however a number of transpoit 
contractors own and opeiate fleets of lorries as well as caits Tn this 
connection it may be interesting to describe conditions m Calcutta 
which as far as can be ascei tamed are not typical of conditions m 
Bombay or other cities and laige towns The right to cany all goods 
from ceitam points of ai rival such as railway stations, riverside ghats, 
etc, has gradually come to be acquired by contractors known locally 
a,s chaudhan This light has no legal sanction but is appaiently 
based on long usage and seems to be generally respected by the other 
competing earners Each chaudhan therefore has his own particular 
centres and excludes other contractors from operating from the same 
localities This airangement is not officially recognised by the rail- 
waj 7 - and othei transpoit companies, which incidentally do not exer- 
cise any control ovei outside cameis so that, virtually ^peaking, each 
eonti actor holds a quasi-monopolistie position m regard to the termini 
served by him As a lesult, the rates of cartage tend to be higher 
from points where the chaudhan system is m vogue, as foi example, 
at the Howrah Goods Depot, whence the rates are compai atively 
dealer than from Kantapuker at the TCidderpore Docks which is a 
free point worked by a number of competing contractors 

( d ) Cost of conveyance The cost of conveyance by road varies 
according to the condition of the load, the time of the year, the distance 
and the chances of a return load The charges for carnage are less 
on metalled roads than on hachcha roads, and are generally lowest m 
the winter when dry weathei prevails and highest m the monsoon 
when the ram impedes movement Short hauls aie deaiei than long 
distance transport 

Tn the United Provinces, Bihai and Bengal the charges by bullock 
cait range from about 2 pies to 3 pies per maund per mile On 
the metalled roads of these areas it costs from Rs 2 to Rs 2-8-0 to 
cany 20 maunds for 10 miles This is equivalent to 1 9 to 2 4 pies 
per maund per mile Costs are about half as much again on hachcha 
roads Motor lorries charge compai atively less than bullock caits 
for longei hauls For example, at Mirzapur the lorry rate for cany- 
mg linseed from a distance of 42 miles to railhead was found to be 
Re 0-8-0 per bag of 2-f maunds, i e , about 1 pie per maund per mile 

In the Central Provinces, the average cost of transport on 
metalled roads is estimated to be about 1 2 pies per maund pei mile 
while the rate for hachcha roads stands at 2 66 pies pei maund per 
mile In the Bombay Presidency carriage by road may be leckoned 
as 2 pies per maund per mile m the villages and double that figure 
m the cities In Hyderabad, it is approximately 1 6 pies per 
maund per mile 'while at the poits of Calcutta and Bombay the aver- 
age rate is as high as 5 pies per mile 

It is almost impossible to calculate an accurate aveiage rate for 
the whole of the countiy owing to the vanable conditions m the pro- 
vinces and States but it may be stated in a very geneial way that 

*The term is an honorific title meaning “ important one 
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the tiansport of linseed by load costs on an average roughly 2 pies 
per maund per mile 

On occasions when unfordable rivers have to be crossed during 
the monsoon the carts have to be ferried over from one bank of the 
river to the other These charges amount variously to Re 0-8-0 to 
Re 1 per cart according to season and the width of the river Fre- 
quently tolls have also to be paid by all types of vehicular traffic for 
crossing over bridges particularly m North Bihar 

(2) By bath 

The great bulk of linseed is moved by rail Taking an average 
for the triermium ending March 1937, the inter-provincial traffic by 
rail amounted to over 247,000 tons, earned mainly from the United 
Provinces, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad to the ports 
of Calcutta and Bombay This takes no account of the movement 
within the provinces and States which, having regard to some 16,000 
tons of linseed railed from stations m the* Bengal and Bombay Presi- 
dencies to Calcutta and Bombay and the quantities used at the more 
important upcountry nulling centres, may be reckoned to amount to 
about 38,000 tons Thus a total of some 285,000 tons were, on an 
average, put annually on rail This represents about 60 per cent of 
the average annual crop of those years 

' Exports and imports of linseed by rail (and river) relating to the 
different areas are given m detail m Appendix XII 

Comparison with 1919-20 shows that the average provincial and 
State imports and exports during the years 1934-35 to 1936-37 have not 
very greatly changed as regards their general relationship although 
the total quantities moved m the latter period are about 20 per cent 
m excess of 1919-20 As regards imports the most significant change 
is seen m Bombay, incomings m that presidency 'having almost 
doubled from nearly 62,000 tons to well over 112,000 tons Imports 
into Bombay during 1919-20 are perhaps not a fair index of the 
volume of tiaffic as theie was a serious crop failure an 1918-19 which 
largely affected the trade of Bombay On the other hand Bengal’s 
imports from other provinces, mainly for export, have declined by 
about 9 per cent from about 133,000 tons to 122,000 tons The 
Central Provinces now import less than formerly while Madras on 
the other hand imports a good deal more In both cases the 
quantities involved are small In the former area imports have 
dropped from about 5,600 to 1,100 tons and m the latter imports' 
have increased from less than 100 tons to 7,600 tons This is 
accounted for by the fact that linseed is now being consigned to 
Vizagapatam for shipment abroad, tins port having been opened m 
1933-34 Imports into Smd, mostlv to Karachi, have diminished 
from about 7,600 tons to less than 100 tons Supplies used formerly 
to be consigned from the United Provinces to Karachi but owing 
partly to adjustment of lailway freights the export trade which 
formerly went through Karachi has been largely diverted to Bombay 
which lies somewhat nearer to the producing centres 

As regards exports, Bihar now despatches about 18 per cent less 
than formerly, the quantities involved having fallen from about 
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91,000 tons to a little more than 75,000 tons This is due to increased 
consumption by oil mills within the province Exports fiom Central 
Tndia and the Cential Piovmces have risen from about 19,000 tons 
to 24,000 tons m the first named area and from some 13,000 tons to 
over 22,000 tons m the latter The inei eased local production of lin- 
seed which is indicated largety accounts for the greatly reduced 
impoits into the Cential Provinces Hydeiabad now sends out of 
the State much laiger quantities than formerly, exports amounting to 
nearly 42,000 tons as against 18 000 tons in 1919-20 reflecting an 
expansion of production Rajputana also exports on an increased 
scale, the traffic having risen fiom about 6,000 tons to over 13,000 tons. 
The United Piovmces expoited about 20 per cent moie in 1934-35 to 
1936-37 than m 1919-20, the figures being appioximately 69,000 tons 
and 56,000 tons, respectively 


(a) Railway freight The rates of f i eight charged by railways 
fall into 3 divisions, viz . 

(i) class rates, 

(n) schedule rates, and 

(in) station to station rates 

(i) Glass lates The diffeient commodities are grouped into 
classes for the puipose of ai riving at a rate wheie schedule or station to 
_ station lates do not apply Minimum and maximum rates are fixed for 
each class All rates, of whatever loud, must be kept within these 
limits The maximum of the class m which a commodity is placed is 
the ordinary rate per maund per mile 


The sixteen classes m which commodities are now divided (as 
fiom May 1936), with the maximum and minimum rates as fixed by 
the Railway Board are as under 


Class 


1 

2 

2A 

2B 

2C 


Maxima per 
maund per 
mile (pies) 

381 
42 
46 V 
50 
54j 


Minima per 
maund per 
mile (pies) 


•100 


3 

581 

4 

62 

4A 

67 

4B 

72 

5 

77 

6 

83 - 

6A 

89 

7 

96 

S 

1 04 

9 

1 25 

10 

1 87 


In common with other agricultural staples linseed is placed in 
class 1, and unless schedule or station to station rates are applied on 
any particular railway system or between any two stations, the ordi- 
nary rate for lmseed is at 38 pie per maund per mile Yarious 
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additions are made to class rates for terminals, short distance charges 
and tolls 

(n) Schedule i ales A schedule rate is a rate quoted on a basis 
lower than the maximum of the class It may be on a uniform basis, 
such as 250 pie per maund per mile or it may vary according to dis- 
tance or weight on the telescopic (cumulative) principle A schedule 
rate may be quoted pei maund, per ton or per wagon Schedule rates 
applicable to linseed vary considerably over different railway adminis- 
trations, e q , the schedule rate for linseed over the Bengal and North 
Western Railway is 250 pie per maund per mile for distances of 100 
miles and over, while on East Indian Railway it is 333 pie per maund 
per mile for distances less than 101 miles and on the following teles- 
copic scale foi distances 101 miles and over 

For the fiist 75 miles 380 pie per maund per mile. 

From 76 to 300 miles, add at 200 pie per maund per mile. 

Above 300 miles, add at 100 pie per maund per mile. 

(m) Station to station lates A station to station rate is a 
special rate for the total distance between two specific points 

These aie fixed on the punciple 1 what the traffic will bear and 
represent special reduced rates between two points fixed on a con- 
sideration of the volume of traffic and m older to meet competition 
from other transpoit agencies, be they lailways, lorries, country craft 
or steamers Station to station rates have been gi anted from a num- 
ber of stations m the United Piovmces, Bihar and the Cential Pro- 
vinces which despatch considerable quantities of linseed to Calcutta, 
Bombay and Vizagapatam 

The following table gives a few specimen station to station rates 
and, for compaiison, the lates calculated on class and schedule basis 
(with additions for terminals etc, where applicable) 


Specimen lates of freight on Linseed ( pei maimd ) 


from 

To 

Railway 

Distance 

(miles) 

Station 

to 

station 

rate 

Calculated 

at 

schedule 

rates 

Calculated 

at 

class 

rates 

Basti (UP) 

Howrali 

(Cal- 

cutta) 

BNW 

El 

248 

281 

529 

Rs a 

0 8 

P 

10 

Rs a p 

0 12 10 

Rs a p. 

1 2 7 

Dighwara (Bihar) 

Howrah 

(Cal- 

cutta) 

BNW 

El 

78 

283 
— 361 

0 6 

5 

0 7 6 

0 11 5 

Raipur (CP) 

Bombay 

BN 

GIP 

190 

518 

708 

0 14 

1 

1 3 3 

1 7 9 

Nagpur (CP) 

Bombay 

GIP 

520 

0 8 

6 

0 13 3 

1 1 10 


(5) Terms of hooking When linseed is packed m new sound 
bags it is accepted by railways for carriage at railway risk, but when 
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in the opinion of the station authorities the bags are old or defective, 
the railways accept such consignments only at “ Owner’s risk ” 

Enquiries m diffeient piovmces have shown that the majoi 
portion of the consignments tendeied for carriage to the poits, are 
packed m new or sound once-used gurmies and are accordingly 
accepted at railway risk Over the Bengal Nagpur and Eastern 
Bengal Railways lowei freight lates are allowed for booking at 
owner’s usk and consignments m old bags can also be booked at 
owner s risk 

Before the goods are loaded into the wagons, 10 per cent of the 
Consignment are generally required to be weighed and marked In 
piaetice however a smaller number, which amounts m most instances 
to 5 or 6 bags only, irrespective of the size of consignment, is weighed 
if the weights are found to be uniform 

Linseed is mvanably cairied m covered wagons On the metre 
gauge systems the capacity of a wagon may lange from 9 to 11 tons 
On the broad gauge lines the wagons cany from 14 to 24 tons As a 
rule tfhe supply of empties available is ample but some complaints were 
made by the trade m the United Piovmces and Bihar as to the delay 
m obtaining the wagons, particulaily at the smaller stations, during 
the months of May and June when the pressure of the crop is at its 
height 

For outward tiaffic, wharfage is levied on all goods brought 
to the railway sheds but not booked up to midnight of the day next 
following that on which goods are brought to station, and for inward 
traffic, on goods not removed from lailway premises withm the free 
time allowed, which is usually 48 hours after midnight of the day on 
which consignments are made available for deliveiy Demurrage 
is chaiged on vehicles ordeied and waiting to be loaded by consignors 
or unloaded by consignees, afjter expiry of free tune allowed which 
is usually nine hours of daylight from the time at winch the 
vehicles aie placed in position for loading or unloading The 
charges for demurrage are levied generally on the basis of the 
carrying capacity m tons of the wagons used and the wharfage 
chaiges are calculated on the basis of the actual weight of the con- 
signment The rates for demurrage vary on different railways 
For instance, demurrage charges on the BB&CI,GfIP, and 
N W Railways aie one anna per ton or part of a ton of the cany mg 
capacity of the wagon per hour or part of an hour, whereas on the 
E I Railway the chaige is 8 pies per ton or part of a ton AVharfage 
on the other hand, is levied generally at the rate of approximately 
3* pies per maund per day The object of these charges is to dis 
courage consignors and consignees from using railway wagons or 
sheds as a public warehouse for their convenience 

Over and above the authorised charges, the trade has to meet 
certain miscellaneous exjienses to obtain facilities m booking and 
clearing of consignments These charges are included m the 
invoices exchanged between merchants 
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(3) By river 

Transport by water is generally cheaper than transport by either 
road or rail and is availed of wheiever possible Its mom disad- 
vantage is that it is much slower, particularly where countiy sailing 
■craft are engaged Tiansport by this means is confined to the United 
Provinces, Assam, Bihar and Bengal 

Bates of fi eight aie highly variable and are subject to negotia- 
tion, and m this respect have much m common with road traffic the 
cost of which is also open to bai gaming 

The quantities of linseed earned by the river steameis, ore 
recorded, for some stations, by the Department of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics and included m the rail and river-borne statistics 
published monthly, but no records exist of traffic by country boats 
A very rough estimation, however, based on personal observation at 
a number of mer-side points would appear to indicate that the total 
volume of linseed earned by country craft in Bihai and United Pro- 
vinces is somewhere between 2,000 and 3,000 tons 

United Piovmccs A considerable amount of internal traffic, of 
which linseed forms but a small proportion amounting to nearly 1,000 
tons, is earned on the nveis flowing between the districts m the cast 
of the United Piovmces and Bihar A number of these rivers, the 
Ganges, Jumna, Gogia etc aie navigable throughout the year over 
ceitam distances but dui me the rainy season long stretches which 
are oidmanly almost diy or too shallow for navigation become full 
■of watei deep enough to permit the passage of lieavilv laden country 
sailing craft Dui mg this period it has been observed that the 
fieignts chaigecl by country boats aie lower than at anv othei season 
-of the year 

Apart fiom paying the boatman for the carriage of the pioduce a 
chaige has to he paid to the ghat conti act oi for loading and unloading 
the boats The latter item varies from 3 pies to 6 pies per bag and the 
chaiges for carrying the goods down to the boat or fiom the boat to 
the bank range from 01 to 0 2 pie pei maund per mile according to 
distance 

Freight by country boat is considerably cheaper than by rail 
For example, the rate for carrying linseed by boat from Gorakhpur to 
Sahebganj a distance of over 200 miles was ascertained to be 
Bs 12-4-0 per 100 maunds, or equivalent to about Be 0-2-0 per maund 
as compared with Be 0-6-3 per maund by rail 

Bihar Boat traffic is mainly confined to the Ganges, hut a small 
quantity of linseed also moves along the Sone canals and the rivers m 
South Bihar which are navigable only m the rainy season and immedi- 
ate post-monsoon months, te , between July and October Lmseed is 
earned from np-river chiefly to Patna, Bhagalpur and Sahebganj 
The rate from Buxar to Patna a distance of 73 miles is Be 0-3-6 per 
bag or approximately 0 13 pie per maund per mile The toll charges 
on canals and rivers, where levied, are comparatively small and vary 
from ^ pie to 2 pies per maund 

Bengal A proportion of the linseed exported from the markets 
in the mam producing districts to Naihati and Calcutta (Jugganath 
Ghat) is earned by country craft The quantities so transported 
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form only a small fraction of the total amount of linseed consigned to 
> Calcutta from various sources for, apart from the time factor and 
other risks, the produce sent by rad can be more conveniently booked 
direct to mill sidings, to Kantapuker or alongside the steamer at 
Kidderpore Docks 

Boat hue from Ckuadanga to Calcutta a distance of 84 miles 
amounts to lie 0-1-6 per maund or 21 pie per mauod per mile 

At Calcutta, boats and barges plying on the river Hooghly occa- 
sionally carry linseed products to the vessels tying in the docks or 
outside m the stieam, but as a lule the loading and discharge of 
linseed aie effected alongside the wharves. 

Assam Two typical boat hire charges are those from Silchar 
to Karim ganj, a distance of 35 miles, and from Gachban to Sylhet, 
30 miles The rate for the former is Re 0-1-6 pei maund and for the 
latter Be 0-1-0 x>er maund The chaiges thus approximate 4 to 5 
pie pei maund per mile 

Most of the couutiy craft (see the plate facing page 176) 
used on the Ganges, Brahmaputra and other waterways m the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam are small and have capacities 
ranging from ^50 to 500 maunds They are mainly used over com- 
paratively short distances only and are owned either by the boatmen 
themselves or, m a few mstances, by merchants 

The insurance of goods so consigned is apparently considered an 
unnecessary luxury by the local trade 

A small part of the river traffic m linseed m the above-mentioned 
provinces is also carried m “ flats ” towed by the steameis, one of 
which may be seen m the foreground of the plate opposite 
page 163, lying alongside a pontoon jetty neai the Howiab 
Bridge at Calcutta River steamer fi eights, although lower than 
those charged by the railways, aie somewhat dearer than country boat 
rates For example, the special freight rates from Dighwara to 
Calcutta, a distance of about 361 miles, aie Re 0-4-0 and Re 0-6-5 
per maund by steamer and railway respectively During 1936 1 37, 
the amount of linseed received m Calcutta by river steamers was about 
4,000 tons and repiesented 3 per cent of the total arrivals 

(4) By sua 

(а) Coastal trade The coastal trade m linseed between the 
different ports of India is insignificant Consignments of a few bags 
at a time are periodically shipped from Calcutta to Rangoon and from 
Bombay to Malabar coast ports but the quantities involved are m small 
retail lots and of no importance 

(б) Foieign trade The foreign trade in linseed, has already 
been referred to m Chapter I The produce may either be Shipped m 
what is known as parcels, % e , lots of a few hundred tons at a time or 
m full cargoes m which case the entire capacity of the vessel is 
chartered Parcel freights on the regular steamship seivices which 
operate between India and the United Kingdom, Continental Europe 
and America are booked at the port of shipment usually through 
freight brokers On the other hand when full cargoes are involved 
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the vessels are normally cliaitered m London, on tlie Baltic Exchange, 
freight being payable, usually in sterling, at destination after 
discharge 

The rate of sea fi eight plays a significant pait m the linseed 
expoit trade as it forms the laigest single item m the price spread 
between the pioducmg and consuming countnes Freights often 
vary from month to month aceoidmg to the supply and demand and 
there aie also differences between the rates for leady or near ship- 
ments and those foi moie distant positions These conditions obtain 
at Bombay which is a fice market lor fi eights to foieign poits, 
ana at some of the other manor Indian poits At Calcutta howe^ er the 
rates of freight are deteimmed penodically by a Conference of all the 
shipping lines Such Confeience laics of fi eight as are fixed fiom 
time to time by the representatives of ihe steamer companies, with the 
pievious sanction of their pnneipals in the United Kingdom or else- 
where, apply to all the companies A lebate of 10 pei cent is gi anted 
to expoiteis provided all their shipments have been made by Con- 
ference vessels and not by any outside tonnage Foi this reason sea 
freights from Calcutta are more stable than if this port w T ere a free 
market but are, on the other hand, considerably dearer than Bombay. 

The differences are particularly marked m the veais prior to 
1936-37 and it is probable that Calcutta linseed would* have found an 
even larger market had the rates of fi eight from that port been on a 
more competitive basis 

It should be noted that the basic rates of fi eight from Calcutta 
to the United Kingdom aie fixed on a range of major ports embracing 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Dundee and Manchester The rates 
quoted for these ports apply to any quantity whatever For the 
minor ports such as Leitli, Hull, Southampton, Avonmouth, etc , the 
rates are higher by 5s per ton for parcels vaiymg between a mini- 
mum of 300 tons to 500 tons, 2sh 3 d per ton for 500 tons to 1,000 
tons and 1 sh 3d for 1,G00 tons and above 

The following table sliow r s the comparative lates of freight for 
linseed from Bombay and Calcutta to London 

Sea fi eights on Linseed to London 
(Shillings per ton ) 

Calcutta to London (subject 
Bombay to London to 10% rebate) 



Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

1932-33 

21 

13 

17/6 

33/9 

27/6 

28/2 

1933-34 

21 

15 

17/6 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

1934-35 

18 

15 

16 

28/9 

28/9 

28/9 

1935-36 

20 

13 

17/4 

28/9 

28/9 

28/9 

1936-37 

37 

15 

21/9 

32/6 

28/9 

29/8 

1937-38 (9 months; 

42 

27 

34/4 

47/6 

32/6 

38/8 
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INTER-CHAPTER EIGHT. 

Linseed is generally handled m bulk by the cniti- 
vator, but on being taken to the market it is bagged 
usually m B Twill or Heavy C Gunnies. It should be 
noted that the prices quoted upcountry are exclusive of 
hags but at the ports the price includes bags. 

One outstanding feature seems to be the constant 
cleaning and the re-cleanmg of the linseed at every stage 
It seems obvious that when it is first cleaned upcountry 
the amount of nnpunties could be reduced well below 
3' per - cent without any extra cost, but as already men- 
tioned the buyers’ contracts at the ports are based on a 
higher figure and there is, therefore, no incentive to 
clean the seed properly so that dirt is shipped forward 
and extra freight paid on it The extra freight is esti- 
mated to amount to 2 lakhs rupees and along with the 
cleaning costs the total loss amounts to over 3 lakhs on 
the linseed skipped to Calcutta alone 

Another point which is worth noting is that after 
leaving the cultivator the linseed is not handled m bulk, 
but m recent years exports from Bombay to the United 
States have been bulked at the time of shipment and this 
method shows a saving of Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per ton m sea 
freight. 

Freight forms a very big item m the total costs of 
distribution During the course of the survey no 
instance was observed of linseed being carried by motor 
lorry between any two points joined by rail This is 
probably due to the fact that m the case of linseed the 
railways quote a very large number of station to station 
rates, and also schedule rates which are lower than the 
class rates Road transport apparently costs about one 
pie per maund per mile and probably on an average 
about two pies and ranges higher in the cities where the 
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cost is about 5 pies per maim cl per mile. The railway 
class rate is 38 pie per manncl per mile but some rail- 
ways have scheduled rates averaging about 25 ine per 
maund per mile and based on a telescopic scale which 
goes as low as 1 pie per maund. 

River transport, particularly m Bihar, United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal, where large quantities of linseed are 
produced, seems to be the mam competitor of the rail- 
ways and the freight by river ranges from about 1 to 
2 pie per maund per mile. 

The railways, however, handle by far the larger part 
of the business and it is estimated that at least 60 per 
cent, of the total crop is put on rail In some parts, 
however, the available services provided by the railway 
leave something to be desired. Considering how sensi- 
tive linseed is to damage by ram there is an obvious need 
for the supply of covered accommodation at the railway 
stations at a number of centres The use of hooks is 
also still prevalent This is particularly objectionable 
in the case of linseed, and at one of the leading stations 
the loss m transit on this account alone has been esti- 
mated at 1 per cent. These are small but important 
items. 

to 

At the ports, particularly m Calcutta, the chaudhari 
system seems to lead to an undue increase m the handling 
charges Calcutta seems also to be handicapped as 
compared, for example, with Bombay by the higher 
rate of sea freight to Europe the difference in some 
years m the average freight being more than ten 
shillings per ton 
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Country boats plying on the Ganges. 
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Channels of assembling 1 and distribution of linseed 
(The diagram is drawn to scale ) 


Facing page 177.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 'WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION. 

A Agencies and methods. 

The distributive agencies for linseed are much the same as lor 
-wheat and have been discussed m detail m the Report on the 
Marketing of Wheat in India The only difference is that -wheat 
being a food crop entails an extensive retail distributive system 
whereas the letail tiade m linseed is of negligible proportions 

The wholesale distribution of linseed may be undei taken by one 
or other of the following agencies (1) Cultivators, (2) Village 
mei chants, (3) Commission agents aihaUyas ( kachcha and pallia ) 
and wholesale meichants, (4) Co-operative organisations, (5) Ex- 
porters, and (6) Oil mills The diagiam opposite this page shows 
the various channels through which the linseed crop moves from 
the pioducer to the consumer m India and for export, as well as the 
approximate extent of participation of the different agencies con- 
cerned 


(1) Cultivators 

As a lule cultivatois do not take a prominent part m the whole- 
sale distribution of tins crop Their activities are confined to the 
localities m which the} r live and mainly concern the distribution of 
linseed to owneis or operators of village gliams Such sales take 
place usually at the hats or m the villages In village sales, 
when cash is not involved, the linseed is barteied for the oil The 
two common methods of exchange are for the teh (oil miller) to 
give to the cultivator the oil obtained after crushing the linseed 
brought to him by the latter, retaining the cake as his charge or fee 
for crushing, or alternatively, to hand over oil equivalent to 18 to 22 
pei cent of the weight of linseed leceived by him It is estimated 
that approximately 25 per cent of the total quantities of linseed 
crushed by village gliams, %.e , between 16,000 and 17,000 tons, is 
supplied by the growers either direct or through sales m the village 
hats Reckoning an additional 3,000 or 4,000 tons distributed 
by them for domestic consumption m the villages, the quantities of 
linseed distributed annually by producers appear to be about 20,000 
tons or between 4 and 5 per cent of the average crop This, of 
course, is m addition to the 26,000 tons which are required annually 
for seed 


(2) Village merchants 

Supplies of linseed acquned by village merchants directly from 
nroducers or in the open market are largely sold for crushing m the 
country gliams Sales are also made for domestic consumption and 
to a small extent for seed for sowing Enquiries have shown that 
about 50 per cent of the total requirements of the milage gliams, 
equivalent roughly to some 33,000 tons, are obtained through these 
channels 

The total quantities distributed by village merchants, apart 
from the quantities taken by them to the assembling ‘markets, would 

f I i 
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appear to fall not fai short of 48,000 tons or 10 per cent of the aver- 
age production 

(3) Commission agents ( arhatiyas hachcha and pahha) and 

wholesale merchants 

The ai hatiya (commission agent) constitutes the mam link 
in the marketing chain of linseed The hachcha arhaUyttj acting 
on behalf of the seller who may be a cultivator, village merchant or 
any other type of peison, arranges the change of ownership at the 
assembling market and thereafter does not figure m the subsequent 
distribution of linseed except on the comparatively infrequent 
occasions when he assumes the role of a wholesale merchant or 
stockist When this happens, the hachcha ai hatiya does not 
ordinarily buy the. pioduce 'brought to him by Ins client for com- 
mission sale, but procures his supplies from other arhatiyas of his 
kind 

The pahha arhatiya who may be regarded as the wholesale 
mei chant or stockist proper, effects purchases of produce from or 
through the hachcha arhatiya in the assembling market The 
goods are then stored and sold direct to consumers such as mills or 
exporteis, oi consigned to distant markets and sold there through 
othei pahha ai haliyas In addition to trading on his own account 
the pahha arhatiya also functions as a commission agent for the sale 
of pioduce belonging to others A large number of pahha arhatiyas 
are firms of some standing and substance and often command 
financial facilities of no mean order They operate usually as a 
partnership of two or more persons Business relations are main- 
tained with other arhatiyas m a number of markets while m many 
instances large concerns have their own branches all over the 
couutiy 

The arhatiyas established at the ports and other large con- 
suming markets keep their upcountiy clients regularly informed of 
local market conditions so that if the indications wairant, the latter 
may foiward consignments to them for commission sale Such 
consignments may be despatched either against previous sales or 
“ on account ” m which case the necessary instructions as to 
eventual disposal aie furnished later When a firm of pahha 
aihatiyas has branches in other markets, purchases of produce are 
effected through these branches 

Conversely, pahha aihatiyas m the assembling markets keep - 
the port aihatiyas informed as to the quantities of linseed available 
and the puce limits at winch they would like to sell and on the 
basis of these advices the latter make ready or forward sales to 
exporters and mills 

Small samples are usually exchanged between these traders in 
the beginning of the season m order that the qualities available may be 
appraised 

(4) Co-OPERA-liVU organisations 

The amount of lmseed distributed by co-operative organisations 
i- negligible The commission shops m the Punjab do not handle 
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linseed while sales by the few Co-operative Sale Societies function- 
ing in Bombay, as alieady mentioned, do not exceed 25 tons annually 
No instance* were obseived m any of the other provinces in which 
the co-opeiative movement participated m the distribution of the 
crop 


(5) Exporters 

A laige pioportion of the expoit trade in linseed is at present 
in the hands oi two international films of pioduee merchants whose 
operations are conti oiled fiom Europe, usually from London There 
are however a number of Indian firms at Calcutta and Bombay 
v hose share of the expoit tiade m linseed although still small has 
increased m lecent years Formeily these international concerns 
maintained a widespiead buying organization upcountry consisting 
of a number of agencies situated at important commercial centres 
which m their turn administered a large number of sub-agencies 
staffed with the exporters’ own peisonnel These agencies were 
employed m the pui chase of agneultural commodities, including 
linseed, fiequently, from the producer direct, and m the sale of 
imported articles such as piecegoods An altei native method of 
making purchases thiough “ guaiantee ” brokeis woikmg on the 
lines of arhatiyas was not fully exploited until after about 1931 
when the depiession coupled with diminishing exports of many 
agucultuial commodities, compelled the closing down of a large 
number of upcountry branches These “guarantee” biokers are , 
commission agents of lepute who have then own organisations at 
various centres In consideration of a pre-arranged late of com- 
mission, these concerns guarantee the due fulfilment of all contracts 
entered into by them on behalf of then principals, with whom they 
are required to maintain a security deposit m the form of a substantial 
sum m cash, on which interest is paid usuallv at 1 pei cent above the 
Bank late 

With the improvement m economic conditions during the past 
.year or two, a tendency towaids expansion has been noticed and 
exporters have reopened some of their branches m a number of 
markets in pioducmg aieas and have appointed arhatiyas m others 
to make purchases on their behalf Some of these agencies are open 
throughout the year while others aie seasonal, operating only during 
the six months or so following the harvest 

The methods of effecting pui chases of agucultuial pioduee by 
exporteis are on “ port pass ”, “ agency pass ” and “ leady ” terms 
Purchases on “ poit pass ”* and “ agency pass ”f teims which are 
fairly common m the wheat trade are not m vogue as far as the 
linseed tiade is concerned and most of the linseed purchased is eithei 
on “ ready terms ”+ or for delivery within a month 

Port pass ” — Payment to be made according to weiglinient and analysis 
as found by exporters at the ports 

t“ Agencj pass ” — Payment to be made according to weigliment and analysis 
as found at the exporter's agency upcountry 

t“ Beady ” — Goods which are immediately available, or the railway receipts 
for which are held by sellers 

L137ICAB 
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Such purchases at the ports are devoid of lisle as they are 
regulated by contracts, the liquidation of which takes place 
only after the goods have been analysed (A copy of a typical 
exporters eontiact is given m Appendix XXXVII) Upcountry 
purchases on “ leady ” terms which are often made on visual ex- 
amination only imply a great deal of skill on the pait of the buying 
agent or brokers as any under-estimation of refraction on their part, 
as shown between upcountry valuations and poit analysis, would 
result m a dead loss as the goods would have been paid for on the 
basis of the undei -estimated impurity content Shortage between 
the weights paid for upcountry and those subsequently delivered at 
the poit would also cause loss This method of purchase therefore 
necessitates stnet and constant supervision by the firm’s officers who 
are located at convenient centres and part of whose duties are to 
check the actual costs of such pui chases by analysis and comparison 
with the prices advised to headquaiters 

The puce limits to buy aie telegiaphed to then agencies by the 
expoiters’ head offices at Calcutta and Bombay These limits are 
usually of short duiation and are often valid foi a few hours only 
particularly when the market is fluctuating lapidly Rarely are 
buying limits left m force foi more than one day They usually 
lapse on the evening of the day on which they are received, and m 
eeitain cases are renewed automatically on the following rooming 
should fresh instructions not have been leeeived overnight or eaily 
« m the morning If the limits are practicable puicliases aie made, 
the quantities bought and the rates being at once advised to head- 
quarters by telegram 

(6) Oil mills 

The oil mills generally buy their lequnements of linseed through 
aihaUyas and wholesale mei chants, eithei m file local market for 
preleience 01 at more distant places (A copy of a typical eontiact 
used by an oil mill for such purchases is lepioduced m Appendix 
XXXIII) Alternatively they may send out lepiesentatives lo 
assembling centies m the producing areas as occasion arises, to 
make pui chases on then behalf, and in a' few instances only the\ 
may maintain a permanent or semi-peimanent staff of then own m 
selected centres Normally the oil mills do not participate m the 
trading of linseed though on occasions, when it suits them to do so, 
surplus stocks are sold off 

B Finance of wholesale distribution. 

Tins has been descubed at some length m the Repoit on the 
Marketing of Wheat and is essentially the same m respect of both 
the commodities The distribution of linseed from the assembling 
market right up to consumption m India or export abioad, is 
financed at vanous stages by the a? hahyas and wholesale merchants, 
by mills and by shippers The actual funds aie obtained from the 
modern iomt stock banks which maintain branches m all the more 
important trade centres m the country, and from the shroffs who play 
such a large part m the indigenous banking system m India 
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(1) Arhatiyas and wholesale merchants 

These aie frequently concerns possessing substantial capital and 
m addition to tiadmg m commodities, a number of arhatvyas also 
function as bankeis 01 discount houses, dialing and discounting 
hundis (diafts and bills oi exchange) When necessary, short or 
long term loans aie obtained from the banks or from shroffs It is 
customaiy for advances to be made by these films to the extent of 
70 or 80 per cent of the value of the goods sent to them for com- 
mission sale The rate of intei est charged on such advances varies 
with the maiket, the season and the financial status of clients but is 
generally between 6 and 9 per cent per annum Paklca ailiatiyas 
also make advances to kachcha aihahyas and village merchants 
( bamyas oi heopans), the amounts and terms of such advances 
depending entnely on the eiedit and business relations existing 
between the parties concerned 

(2) EXPORTERS AND WTTiT.S 

Expoiteis ana large mills at the ports buy linseed fiom the 
local arhatiyas and wholesale mei chants It is usual to pay 90 
per cent of the value of the produce against “ clean railway 
receipts or on amval of the goods To finance the purchase of 
linseed bought at oi thiough then own buying agencies m the 
mtPiioi, shippers may remit funds by telegraphic transfer thiough 
one oi other of the exchange banks oi, as more fiequently happens, 
the upcountijr blanch sells diafts on its head office or other blanches 
according to the suitability of rates 

Exporteis who have their offices in London or at other centres 
o al side India, generally provide themselves with funds m India by 
selling steilmg bills of exchange, usually drawn at three months' 
sight, or telegraphic transfers to such banks at the ports as handle 
foreign exchange Another source of funds is from the import 
trade Money received m Tndia against sales of imported com- 
modities such as pieeegoods, is usually re-invested m the country m 
the purchase of such export commodities as cotton, oilseeds, grains, 
etc 

(3) Banks 

There are several classes of banks m Tndia the commercial 
banks which are joint stock companies, the co-operative banks 
including the land mortgage banks, and the Reserve Bank of Tndia, 
The last named is the bankers’ bank and is entrusted with the cash 
reserves oi fluid lesouices of all the important banks It cannot 
lend to agriculturist direct The actual financing of the movement 
and storage of the crops is undertaken mainly by the commercial 
banks The agriculturist himself is seldom able to have direct 
negotiations with the large joint stock banks for the reason that the 
quantities of pioduce which anv individual grower can dispose of or 
store are much too small apart altogether from the question of 

*The term “ clean ” is applied only to railway receipts which are un- 
qualified by the railway administration with such remarks as “ bags tom ”, or 
“ bags wet, contents liable to damage ”, etc 
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storage facilities which may he adequate enough lot the puipose of 
domestic conseri ation but quite unsatisfactory from the bank s point 
oi view Oeitam exceptions to this general condition occui, notably 
m the Punjab wheie theie are sevcial large estate holders with 
considerable quantities of produce, mainly vdieat and cotton, and 
wdio also owm secure and v r ell built godowns 

In addition theiefoie to peiforming all the oidmaiy banking 
functions of discounting and buying Imnths 01 bills, and remitting 
or receiving money, a portion of the aveiage commercial bank’s funds 
are liable to be used seasonally for the puipose oi making advances 
to tradeis on the secunty of pledged stocks of giam, seeds and other 
agiicultuial pioducts The land mortgage banks, as the name implies, 
do not paiticipate m commercial finance or handling oi trade docu- 
ments or railway lcceipt.s noi, as fai as can be ascci tamed, do the 
other co-operative banking institutions except m special circum- 
stances 

It is interesting to obsene that the Statutoiy Report of the 
Reserve Bank of India recently issued*" has diawn attention to the 
fact that the extension of the anangements ioi the financing of the 
movement of marketing of crops, foi which the Bank is in the best 
possible position, can only be undertaken concomitantly w ith improve- 
ments in the grading and standai disation oi staples and of 
contracts, with the development of propel stoiage facilities and the 
establishment of properly regulated local as w T ell as “ futures ” 
markets 

(4) Shi offs 

These aie the indigenous bankeis of the countiy and to a very 
large extent finance the internal trade in primary products and 
internal industries generally Shi of) s aie usually of the Vaish 
caste, most of them belonging to the Mm wan and Siiidhi com- 
munities although m Western India a number hail from Cutch 
and Gujarat Their hot his oi gaddisf aie a featuie m all 
the chief markets throughout India In Buinia a community of 
Brahmins known as Chettn/ais , from South India, fulfil an almost 
exactly similai function Films of sin offs often cany on wholesale 
trade m cotton, gram, cloth oi sugar and voile as aihatnjas Otlieis 
again are bullion mei chants as v’ell while a iew r operate also as 
jewelleis and dealers m pieeious stones They advance loans, just 
as the banks do, on stocks of produce, but the formalities are fewer 
and much less involved and if the conditions of security are less 
strict, the rate of intei est charged is somewhat higher Loans are 
also made on promissoiy notes on personal secunty The mam 

^Published m December 1937 

t Kotin — house 

Gaddi — Literally, a “ mattress ” The -word however is commonly applied 
to the place of business of a Ann fiom the fact that it is customary m India i or 
the clerks and accountants employed by Indian business houses to work sitting 
■on the floor on mattresses Even m a number of European controlled joint 
stock banking concerns and impoit and e\poit houses, the cashiers and sin offs 
still follow the traditional mode of squatting on the floor on mattresses 
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activity of the shtoffs, however, is the discounting of hundts or drafts 
and bills of exchange 

Hundts These diafts or bills aie a cheap and convenient 
method of transfeirmg money from one place to another and for 
obtaining credit There are two kinds of hundts, the da) slim 
(literally on presentation) and the muddatt (literally for a 
period), payable lespeetively, as their names imply, at sight 
or on pi esentation, and after a specified period Bill brokers ai range 
transactions between buyeis and selleis of these drafts, the noimal 
brokeiage being fiom 3 to 6 pies pei hundied mpees payable by the 
buyer or by the individual or film discounting the hundi The 
discount rates foi long term diafts such as muddatt hundts may be 
high as much as Rs 5 per cent m the case of weak oi doubtful 
parties 

Bat sham Hundi The datsham lmndi is the sight diaft of 
day to day business and may be compaied with the “ demand draft ” 
of the modem banking system It is generally payable on presenta- 
tion but m some maikets it is customary to allow a few days of grace 
No levenue duty is payable on datsham hundts 

Muddatt hundi The muddatt hundi foims one of the most 
impoitant instruments of credit handled by the shtoffs Muddati 
hundts are genei ally drawn for anything between 21 and 61 days 
though they may also be diawn for any other penod Very few of the 
commercial banks handle this type of paper These drafts are 
wntten on Government stamped paper, the stamp duty being 
Re 0-1-6 pei cent foi amounts up to Rs 2,500 and Rs 2-4-0 foi every 
additional Rs 2,500 or pait theieof 

The discount rates chaiged by the joint stock banks ordmanly 
vary from one to one and a half pei cent over the bank rate On 
the otliei hand the shroffs have a highly elastic scale adjusted to the 
btatus of the drawei In some cases it may be anything up to 4 per 
cent higher than the bank rate Discount is always payable m 
advance and is deducted by the discounting agency from the amount 
paid to the diawee or endoiser Again, the security offered against 
these hundts is mainly personal and endoisements fiom pei sons or 
firms well known to the discounting house are sometimes insisted on 
as a land of guarantee The inability to honour a hundi is con- 
sidered a very serious event and vntually amounts to insolvency 

From the brief descuption of the functions of the banks and 
the shtoffs which has just been given it will be cleai that both 
financial agencies have common objects but achieve these inde- 
pendently of each other, theie being little practical relationship 
between the two The spread of modern banking facilities dates 
fiom lecent yeais and has not always been available m many 
impoitant tiade centies The shroff, on the other hand, is long 
established and Ins gi eater intimacy with his clients renders lnm 
bettei acquainted with tlieir history and position Accoidmgly, he 
is piepaied to undertake risks which a bank would not be justified 
m entertaining with the knowledge at its disposal The slit off there- 
fore remains the mam factor m the finance of distribution of the 
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agricultural commodities Measures are under contemplation by 
tlie Reserve Bank to bring the shroff within the ambit of the modern 
banking system and it is considered that the development of an open 
bill market, m which first class bills could be freely negotiated, oilers 
a solution to the problem 

(5) Remittances 

In practice, only -a small portion of the total value of the produce 
moved from one part of the "country to another is required to be 
actually remitted because of the comparatively balanced nature of 
the trade m the various commodities When necessary, remittances 
may be made m a number of ways, for example by means of bank 
drafts and telegraphic transfers, by cheque, by hundis and postal 
money orders and even by currency notes sent by registered and 
insured post The last two methods are followed only where small 
amounts are concerned or m the case of markets wheie no banking 
facilities exist 

The bank’s commission on drafts which varies between 6 pies 
and Re 0-4-0 per cent is usually subject to a minimum of Re 0-4-0 
for small sums The rates charged aie m inverse proportion to the 
amount of the diaft The average commission on bank drafts if 
such an average could be computed would seem to be about Re 0-2-0 
per cent (1|8 per cent ) 

The dm sham hundi or sight draft is the most commonly used 
medium for the adjustment of accounts between traders m different 
markets Hundis may be sold at a premium oi discount, depend- 
ing on the local demand for funds The limits of premium and 
discount on hundis between any two places with established banks 
are determined by the cost of obtaining bank drafts For instance, 
if a bank draft on Calcutta is obtainable at Cawnpore at Re 0-2-0 per 
cent (l[8 per cent ) the premium on Calcutta hundis would not 
ordinarily exceed Re 0-2-0 per cent for the obvious reason that remit- 
tances would otherwise be made thiough bank diafts Where 
there are no established banks the limits of premium and discount 
are wider and may at times be as much as Re 1 per cent The 
discount rates on hundis also vary according to the status of the 
drawer or endorser, hundis drawn oi endoised bv well-known houses 
being usually discounted on more favourable terms It has been 
ascertained that the average cost of making lemittances by hundis 
is somewhere m the neighbourhood of Re 0-1-0 (1)16 per cent ) and is 
therefore lower than the charges made by banks for drafts 

Railway receipts for goods consigned by rail are often sent 
through a bank, oi through another party well known to the con- 
signor, accompanied by a dm sham hundi drawn on the consignee 
Ihe latter is given the railway receipt after duly honouring the diaft 
mn there are long established and mutually satisfactory business 
relations between two firms, tlie railway receipts are sent direct to 
, e consignee If the amounts involved are small the documents may 
be forwaided by V P P (Value Payable Post) 
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C Cost of distribution. 

Items conti lbuting to distnbution costs aie the chaiges for 
han dlin g and tianspoitation, the corn-missions paid, the cost of the 
bags used and othei sundiy charges incidental to the movement of 
the pioduce fiom the assembling maiket to the consumer’s premises 
These charges vaiy according to the extent of this movement and 
the channels through which the pioduce passes 

When sales aie effected dneetly by pioducers to consumers for 
domestic consumption or for crushing m the village ghams, 01 even 
thiough village meichants or m the village hats, the distribution 
costs aie piactically negligible 

In eases where tlieie are mills in. or neai an assembling market, 
for example, at Cawnpore or Benares, etc , m the United Piovmces, 
at K dip ui and Nagpur, etc, m the Cential Piovmces, and at Patna 
and Gaya, etc , m Bihar, the only items constitutmg the cost of 
distribution aie the caitage and handling chaiges from the market 
to the buy ei s ’ mill or godowns, and when bought from a paklca, 
aihatiya the lattei’s commission and sundiy charges The quantities 
distributed by producers 01 bought by the mills directly from the 
assembling maiket s howevei form a very small proportion of the 
total ci op, the ma]oi pait of which moves by rail from the assembling 
maikets a stage further to the ports, or other more distant crush- 
ing centies 

The distnbution cods m the latter instance fall under 3 mam 
items 

(a) Expenses mcuired at the assembling station up to the 

point wheie the linseed is put on rail at the station (or 
ghat if the journey is to be made by boat) These 
items include chaiges for cleaning, bagging, caitmg to 
1 aihvav station (oi ghat) and station expenses (see 
page 163, Gaptei VIII) 

(b) Railway fi eight (oi boat hue) to destination, and 

(c) Expenses at destination These include charges for 

handling and transportation from station to buyer’s 
godown aihat or the aihatiya’s commission, market 
expenses and octroi and terminal tax, etc, where 
levied 

The expenses under item (a) are paid by the arhahya or whole- 
sale merchant at the despatching station while items (5) and (c) are 
paid by the consignee or commission agent at destination The 
latter deducts the amounts so spent from the eventual sale proceeds 
of the goods and remits the balance to the consignor after deduction 
of commission 

Variations m chaiges at destinations take place not only from 
market to market but also m the same market as between different 
arhahyas It was observed that these variations were not so large 
and the charges certainly not as numerous as m the assembling 
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markets At destinations charges are always m cash there being no 
deductions m kind 

Theie are two methods of sale at each of the ports of Calcutta 
and Bombay, and the expenses payable by buyer and sellei under 
the two systems differ At Calcutta, they are known as Teh 
Kant a * basis and refraction guarantee basis Tn the former, 
delivery of the goods is taken by the buyer from the seller’s godown 
or from the market, and the charges for weighment are payable bv 
the sellei In the latter, delivery is given at the buyer’s godown, 
the cost of transport being borne by the seller and weighment charges 
aie paid by the buyer The two systems at Bombay are known as 
Baza') Dhara\ (Bazar terms) and Delivery or Kail Dhaia (Rail- 
teims) In the former, delivery is given at seller’s godown, 
brokerage is payable by buyer and the price quotation is based on 
gross weight including the bags, while railway or delivery terms 
imply, that the goods are delivered at the buyer’s godown, biokerage 
is payable bv seller and the price quoted on the net weight of 
linseed 

Many of the ai hatiyas m the large markets, particularly at 
Calcutta and Bombay have printed circulais which they issue to 
clients giving a statement or pio-forma of expenses that would be 
incurred m selling produce through them Below is a translation of 
one such circular issued by a Calcutta commission agent 

Teh Kanta Basis 


Commission 


Ks 

1 

A 

4 

r 

0 

per cent 

Brokerage . . . 


0 

0 

6 

per maund 

Dharmada (charity) 

. 

0 

1 

0 

per cent 

Pmjra-pole (home for cattle) 


0 

0 

6 

per cent 

Weighment 


0 

8 

0 

per 100 maunds 

Jalpani% 

• 

0 

4 

0 


Stamps (for postage) 


0 

4 

0 

per railway receipt 

Committee^ 


0 

1 

0 

99 f > 

Bailway receipt expenses 

• 

0 

8 

0 

99 9 


Ihe amount of sale will be credited to the client’s account 30 days after the 
date of weighment 

* At a first glance the words ‘ 1 Teh Kanta ’ ’ would seem to refer to a system 
of weighing oilseeds, from Teh meaning oily or pertaining to oil (seeds) and 
Kanta, a scale However, the uords appear to be a corruption of the term 
“ tale quale ” or “ tel quel ” and imply that the buyer subjects the lot offered 
to a visual examination and makes his bid on a mental estimation as to its 
impurity content and general appearance The question of analysis does not 
anse at any stage m a bargain of tins nature 

f Dhara — literally 1 1 flow ’ and so by implication the current practice 

tJalpam denotes “light refieshment ” made up from Jal meaning 
“ water ” and Pam “ to drink ” The term was only met with m Bengal and 
refers to an allowance paid to the buyer’s sample drawer 

(jPaid to Indian Produce Association, Calcutta 
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Refraction Guarantee Basis 




Rs 

A 

r 


Commission 


0 

12 

0 

per cent 

Brokerage 


0 

0 

0 

per maund 

Dharmada 


0 

1 

0 

per cent 

Ptnjrapoh 


0 

0 

6 

pei cent 

Jalpanx and bill making, etc 

2 

0 

0 

per 5 ton receipt 

99 9 

99 

3 

0 

0 

per 10 ton receipt 

99 99 

99 

4 

0 

0 

per 15 ton receipt 


The amount will be credited to the client’s account 10 days after the day 
on which part payment is received 

The Indian Pioduce Association, Calcutta (see page 199) has 
fixed the minimum charges which members of the association are 
entitled to invoice to their clients, but there is no bar to members 
charging a higher scale than the minimum fixed by the association 
The minimum authorised charges are as follows, the at hatiya being 
required to credit his client with the sale proceeds of the produce 30 
days after weighment m the case of Teh Kanta basis and 10 days 
after leeemng part payment from the buyer m “ refraction 
guarantee ” sales 


Tcli Kanta basis Refraction Guarantee 

basis 




Rs 

A 

F 

Rs 

A 

F 

Commission 


1 

4 

0 per cent 

0 

12 

0 per cent 

Brokerage 


0 

0 

6 per maund 

0 

0 

6 per maund 

Dharmada 


0 

1 

0 per cent 

0 

1 

0 per cent 

Goioshala 

• 

0 

0 

3 per cent 




Weigbment 


0 

8 

0 per cent 




Jalpani 


0 

4 

0 per 100 
maunds 

0 

5 

0 per ton 


The various charges referred to m the preceding pages and the 
difference m distribution costs m a few individual eases may be 
illustrated by one or two examples 
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Below is a statement of expenses incurred by an oil mill at 
Nagpur on 105 bags of linseed brought from an arhattya or commis- 
sion agent at Pipanya (Oential Provinces) 

Rs a p. 

Cost of 232 maunds 1 seer lmseed nett @ Rs 4-7-0 


per maund 1,029 9 9 

Cleaning @ Re 1 per 100 bags 10 9 

Weighing @ Rs 1-8-0 per 100 bags 19 3 

Cost of bags @ Rs 22-12-0 per 100 bags 23 14 3 

Twme @ Re 1 per 100 bags 10 9 

Commission @ Re 0-12-0 per cent 7 11 6 

Dhatmada @ Re 0-1-0 per cent 0 10 6 

Carting to station at Pipanya @ Re 0-0-6 per bag 3 4 6 

Station expenses at Pipariya 2 0 0 

Hundi charges @ Re 0-2-0 per cent 15 0 

Railway freight @ Re 0-7-8 per maund on 235 

maunds gioss 112 10 0 

Terminal Tax at Nagpur @ Re 0-0-3 per maund 3 10 0 

Station Broker ( dalal ) at Nagpur 0 4 0 

Cartage at Nagpur @ Re 0-0-9 per bag 4 14 9 

Total 1,193-9-0 


The total distribution costs between Pipariya market and the 
Nagpur oil mill thus amounted to Rs 163-15-3 or 15 9 per cent of 
the value of the produce at Pipanya The price delivered at the 
Nagpur mill was made as follows (a) cost of lmseed at Pipanya 
86 3 per cent, (5) railway freight 9 4 per cent, and (c) other 
expenses 4 3 per cent 

Below is quoted another mstance giving the expenses incurred 
on a consignment of 10 tons (120 bags) linseed despatched by a 
wholesale merchant at Uskabazar (United Provinces) to Calcutta for 
commission sale and eventually sold there to an exporter 
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(a) Expenses at Uskabaza? 

Its a. p Its A P 

Cost of 120 bags @ Rs 25 per 100 bags - 30 0 0 

Sewing charges and cartage to Uskabazar 

station @ Re 0-0-6 per bag 3 12 0 

33 12 0 

( b ) Railway freight from Uskabazar to Calcutta 

Railway freight @ Re 0-8-11 per rad. . 150 8 0 

(c) Expenses at Calcutta 
Deductions made by buyer 

Jdlpam @Re 0-5-0 per ton .. ..320 

Demurrage'’ . . ..820 

Brokerage @ Re 0-0-6 per mannd . . 8 6 6 

Excess refraction found by buyer after analy- 
sis, over and above the 5 per cent free 
tolerance, equivalent in weight to 6 mds 
18 srs @ the contract price of Rs 5-4-6 
per maund 34 1 6 

53 12 0 


Deduction made by the palclca arhatiya at 
Calcutta 


Commission @ Re 0-12-0 per cent 

10 

10 

6 

DJiarmada @ Re 0-1-0 per cent 

0 

14 

3 

Pmjrapole @ Re 0-0-3 per cent 

0 

3 

6 

Kali Mai f @ Re 0-1-0 per railway receipt 

0 

1 

0 

Committee @ Re 0-1-0 per railway receipt 

0 

1 

0 

Stamps (postage fees) 

0 

4 

0 


12 2 3 


Total 250 2 3 

*Bent levied according to tlie Port Commissioners ’ scale of charges for the 
period the consignment was lying m the Kantapuker general sheds (see page 
147 ) 

t Kali Mat — “ Mother Kali ’ ’ A charge levied for the purpose of making 
offerings to the Goddess Kali •whose temple at Calcutta is ivell-known not only 
throughout India but to many visitors from all over the world 
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The consignment weighed 269 mannds net and was sold (5) 
Rs 5-4-6 per maund for Rs 1,420-10-6 which was shared by different 
agencies as detailed below 

Rs a p 

Price of 269 maunds of linseed at Calcutta (a) 

Rs 5-4-6 per maund ^ 1,420 10 6 

Deduction by buyer for refraction m excess of the 

5 per cent free tolerance allowed at Calcutta 34 1 6 


Price of the consignment at Calcutta on the custo- 
mary refraction basis 1 5 386 9 0 

Other deductions made by the buyer at Calcutta 19 10 6 


Amount actually received by the commission agent 
at Calcutta from the buyer 

Deductions made by the commission agent and de- 
bited to tbe upcountrv chent 

Price for Calcutta 
Deduct railway freight 

Price for Uskabazar ✓ 

Cost of bags and other expenses at Uskabazar 


1,366 14 6 

12 2 3 

\ 

1,354 12 3 
150 8 0 

1,204 4 3 
33 12 0 


Net price" obtained by the consignor at Uskabazar 
market 


1,170 8 3 


The distribution costs, including Rs 34-1-6, the allowance for 
excess refraction, amounted m this case to Rs 250-2-3 or 21 3 per 
cent of the value of the lot Excluding the said allowance the 
costs worked out to 18 4 per cent of the value of linseed at the point 
of assembling 

The price paid by the exporter at Calcutta for this consignment 
was made up as follows (a) cost at assembling market 824 per cent , 
(b) railway freight 10 5 per cent, and (c) other charges 71 per 
cent 

The costs of distribution between a number of othei markets 
are given m Appendix XLIII, from which it will be seen that tliev 
may vary fiom a few annas to over a rupee per maund Obviously 
such costs must increase according to the number of times the com- 
modity changes hands before it reaches the final consumer or is 
exported Apart from the charges for transportation and handling, 
other items such as commission, brokerage and chanty are mvanably 
paid every time the ownership of the goods changes 

*This is not the equivalent of tlie price eventually obtained by the producer 
A number of other deductions on account of assembling charges have to be 
taken into account (see Chapter V) 
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The largest vanable factor m the distribution costs is railway 
freight, which not only varies according to distance but also as to 
whether any special fi eight rate is allowed between two particular 
points 

On the whole it would appeal that distribution costs are not 
unduly high although such items as deductions for charities 
( dhanndda ) municipal taxes (oetioi and terminal-tax) and station 
expenses seem to require consideration The first two items have 
already been lefeired to m Chaptei V As regards station expenses, 
these comprise extia payments 'and miscellaneous expenses that have 
to be mcuired at the two ends of the railway journey These 
charges aie debited to the consignors and eventually aie indirectly 
realised from the primary producer who receives a lower price m 
consequence They are seemingly small when regarded individually 
but m the aggiegate a very conservative estimate would place them 
little short of Its 1 lakh each season for linseed alone 


D Total assembling and distribution costs the price spread from 

consumer to producer 


The total assembling and distribution costs incurred from pro- 
ducer to consumei can best be illustrated by a concrete instance 
The following is an analysis of the actual expenses incurred on a 
consignment of linseed sent by a Gonda (United Provinces) merchant 
obtained through the courtesy of a Calcutta firm of arhatiyas The 
market charges at Gonda have been based on enquiries made m 
Bargaon market at Gonda 


Value of 120 bags containing 269 maunds 16 seers linseed 
paid by buyer at Calcutta @ Rs 4-10-3 per maund 


Deductions made by the buyer 

Refraction m excess of 5 per cent Rs a p 

equivalent to 1 maund 26 seers 
13 chs 7 12 0 

Jalpani Rs 7 and cashier y * 

Rs 2— Rs 9 per 100 tons 0 14 6 

Drawing up of the bill Re 0-2-0 and 

bnttyf Re 0-0-3 per bill 0 2 3 

Demurrage (on 10 tons for 1 week 

@ Re 0-3-0 per ton per week) 1 14 0 

Brokerage @ 15/16 of Re 0-0-6 
per maund 7 13 6 


Amount actually received by the palcka arhatiya at 
Calcutta 


Rs a p 
1,250 3 0 


18 8 3 
1,231 10 9 


*CaslHcrv — A. hybnd term signifying “ pertaimng to the cashier” and 
hence an allowance or i enumeration for work involved m making payments 
tBntty — A retaining fee or allowance 
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Brought forward 

Deductions made by the palcJca ai hatiya 
at Calcutta 

Commission 

Brokerage 

Dhaimada 

Pmjrapole 

Railway receipt expenses 
Committee 

Amount due by t hepaklca arhatiya at 
Calcutta to bis cbent at Gonda 

Deduct 

Remittance charge (hundi 
discount) 

Railway freight from Gonda 
to Calcutta 


Ils a. p. 
1,231 10 9 


Rs. a. p 
9 5 6 
0 9 0' 

0 12 6 

0 6 3 

1 15 3 
0 10 

13 1 6 

1,218 9 3 


0 12 . 3 
143 10 0 


Amount actually received from Calcutta by the mer- 
chant at Gonda 

Expenses unowned by the Gonda mer- 
chant m despatching hnseed to _ 


Caloutta 

Cleaning 3 12 0 

Cost of B Twill bags @ 

Rs 24 per hundred 28 12 9 

Twme 096 

Cartage to Gonda station @ 

Re 0-0-4| per bag 2 13 0 

Station expenses 2 0 0 


Net amount received by the Gonda merchant 


144 6 3 
1,074 3 0 


37 15 3 
1,036 3 9 


This is equivalent to Rs 3-13-6 per mannd or about Re 0-12-9 
per maund less than the Calcutta price Enquiries at Gonda how- 
ever show that the merchants there reckon to buy at an average 
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difference between Calcutta and the local price of about Re 0-14-0 
per maund For all piactieal purposes therefore the buying price 
of the G-onda merchant may be taken as Rs 3-12-3 m tins instance 

Price paid by the Gonda merchant @ Rs 3-12-3 per Rs a p 
maund assuming the weight delivered and paid for 
at Calcutta to be the same as the weight purchased 
and despatched from Gonda 1 014 7 3 


Changes levied on the merchant at ' Mds Seers 
Gonda 

Zammdai i and Ghaudhan 1 @ 3| seers ~) 
per cart j 


Tulai 2 @ 3 seers per cart 
Palledan z @ 3 seers per cart 
Sundry chanties @ seers per cart 


V 


Bhandan kalian , 4 etc @ 1 seer 
per cart 

Gaddi-Khatch 5 @ 1 seer per maund 


Dhalta 6 @ 1 seer pel maund 
Total deductions in kind 


Phut Katoti 7 @ Re 0-7-0 per cart 
Dharmada (charity) @ Re 0-1-0 per cart 


5 21 


13 20 

19 1 

Rs A P 
7 7 0 
0 10 3 


Price obtained by the seller at the Gonda market for 288 
maunds 17 seers, i e (269 maunds 16 seers -j- 19 
maunds 1 seer) 


8 1 3 

1,006 6 0 


Equivalent price per maund 


3 7 9 


1 Zannndan and Chaudhai i — Zamindan tax payable to the zanundar who 
may happen to be the owner of the market Ghaudhan fee payable to the 
manager or contraetoi employed by the samindar 

2 Tula v — weighing charges 

3 Ballcdan — handling and manipulation charges paid to the market labourers 
(pallcdai s) 

■i Bhandan — storekeeper 

Kalian — a menial (female) who cleans cooking utensils 
5 ~Gaddi-Khaich — a deduction made to defray office expenses 
c Dhalta — v eight allowance for “ draftage ” 

7 Bhut Katoti deduction for gmng change 
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Taking the distance between market and village to be say 6 miles 
the cost of transport to the market may be reckoned as for "Be 0-1-0 
per mannd, leaving the grower with Bs 3-6-9 per maund as the 
price fetched by his produce 

The price spread from the consumer to the producer may now 
be summarised as follows 

Percentage of the price 
paid by the consumer 

Price eventually received by the producer on 

his holding Bs 3-6-9 per maund 73 7 

Price received bv the producer m the market 
Rs 3-7-9. 

Assembling costs Re 0-5-6 per maund 7 • 5 

81 2 

Price paid by the buyer in the assembling 
market Bs 3-12-3 pei maund 

Buyer’s margin Re 0-1-3 per maund oi 1 7 
per cent (a very conservative estimate) 

Price received by the buyei m the assembling 
market Rs 3-13-6 per maund 

Distribution costs to consuming markets in- 
cluding the upcountry dealeis margin 
Be 0-14-0 18 8 

Price paid by the consumer Rs 4-10-3 100 0 

From this it would appear that 73 7 per cent of the consumer s 
price went to the producer It must 'however be noted that the 
difference between the consumer’s and producer’s price depends on 
a number of factors In the case illustrated above, the wholesaler’s 
margin at Gonda has been taken as only Be 0-1-3 per maund and it 
has been assumed that the Gonda mei chant who forwarded the con- 
signment to Calcutta bought the goods in the market directly fiom a 
producer Actually however the linseed -may have first passed 
from the producer to a village merchant before coming to market 
so that the total value paid by the village merchant to the producer 
m the first instance and the price received by the former when he 
disposed of the goods m the market might differ considerably Again, 
the goods may have changed hands seveial times between the market 
and its eventual destination with the result that the share of the 
consumer’s price would dimmish every time the goods changed 
ownership, the more so when both parties act as principals, m which 
event there is always a difference m the buying and selling prices 
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Ail these elements tend to reduce the proportion of the consumer's 
price received by the pioducer On the othei hand the grower may 
get a larger propoition of the price when the seed is sold direct to an 
oil mill at or near the assembling markets 

The price spreads between the pioducer and consumer m 
diffeient maikets are summansed m Appendix XLIII and illustrated 
m the diagram facing page 194 The producer’s shaie m the 
ten representative instances taken, vaned between 67 7 per cent and 
912 per cent of the puce paid by the eonsumei, assuming in all 
cases that the produce was brought to the assembling market direct 
by the producer The amount of linseed brought by producers, 
has been estimated to form one-fifth onfy of the total quantities 
brought to the assembling maikets (Appendix XXII) while three- 
fourths reach the assembling maikets tlnough village merchants and 
beopans In such cases the shaie leceived by the pioducer would 
be less than that shown m the representative instances given 
Allowing for this factor, it may be leekoned very loughly that on an 
aveiage the cultivator’s share of the price paid by the consumer 
cannot be much more than about 60 per cent only 

E. Trade Associations and trading m “ futures 
(1) Number and location 

Organised trading m lmseed is confined only to Calcutta and 
Bombay The associations concerned number eight and are as 
follows The Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association , the Indian 
Wheat and Seeds Association , the Indian Produce Association and 
the Calcutta Giam, Oilseed and Rice Association, all at Calcutta 
Those at Bombay are the Giam Merchants’ Association , the Mai- 
wadi Chambei of Commerce , the Seed Tradeis’ Association and 
the Grains and Seed Biokeis’ Association 

(2) Objects, constitution, membership, and source op revenue 

The mam objects of these institutions are essentially the same, 
namely, to promote and protect the interests of the trading com- 
munity dealing m primary produce such as oilseeds and cereals, to 
frame lules and legulations for the conduct of sales and purchases 
to establish uniformity m trade usages and to provide facilities for 
arbitration m disputes None of the associations above mentioned 
participate m the buying and selling of produce either on their own 
behalf or on then members’ account A very important function 
of the majority is to serve as a clearing house for the adjustment of 
claims and liabilities lesultmg from transactions between their 
members m lespect of “ futuies ” contracts The chief commodities, 
apart fiom cotton and jute, m which there is tiadmg m “ futures ’ 
aie wheat, bailey, giam, lmseed, groundnuts and rapeseed But this 
by no means exhausts the list of ai tides figuring m the schedules of a 
number of km died institutions 

Most of the associations to which reference has been made above 
ai e constituted under Section 26 of the Indian Companies Act i e. 
on a non-profit sharing basis, the relevant section laying down' that 
L137ICAR 
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the property, capital and income of an association be applied only 
tow aids the piomotion of its objects and that no bonus or dividend 
be paid to membeis, past or present, except on the -winding np of 
the company In this respect the associations concerned are on a 
somewhat different footing from the great majority of the institu- 
tions handling transactions m wheat and other commodity “ futures ”, 
particularly those m the Punjab and the United Provinces 
The latter aie registered under Section 13 of the Act and their 
Memoranda and Articles of Association entitle them to carry on the 
business of banking, warehousing, merchants and commission agents 
m any article or commodity, to lend or invest the moneys of the 
company m commercial enterprises or any other kind of undertaking 
and to entei into arrangements for the sharing of profits Both 
types of associations aie with limited liability 

Membership is open to persons or firms engaged m trading m 
agricultural pioduce An entrance fee is payable on election and 
an annual subscription is charged from the members 

The admission fees and subscriptions payable by ordinary 
members of the different associations are tabulated below 



Admission 

Annual 

Calcutta 

fee 

subscription 


Rs 

Rs. 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association 

500 

48 

The Indian Wheat and Seeds Association 

11 

12 

The Indian Produce Association 

1,101 

24 

The Calcutta Gram, Oilseed and Rice Association 

Bombay 

. 25 

60 

The Gram Merchants’ Association 

51 

25 

The Marwadi Chamber of Commerce 

The Seed Traders’ Association — 

500 

51 

Merchant Class 

25 

11 

Broker Class 

51 

21 


The sources of revenue of 'most of the above associations are derived 
from subscriptions, arbitration, survey and tender fees and from 
fines The Indian Produce Association, Calcutta, has an additional 
source of income, m that members of that body charge their clients 
Re 0-1-0 for eveiy transaction entered into by them This money 
is paid into the funds of the association and goes towards the main- 
tenance of the various services provided by it 

The management of these associations is invariably vested m 
a board or managing committee composed of various office bearers, 
which usually include a President, one or more Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary and one or more Joint or Assistant Secretaries, and 
members whose numbers may vary from 7 to 30 
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(3) Business methods of different associations. 

The services and facilities offered, and the terms and conditions 
imposed on their membeis by the different associations are m the 
mam similar The quality of linseed, the basis of refraction, the 
scales of allowances toi excess refraction, the procedure to be followed 
in drawing samples, the analysis of samples, the months of deli- 
very and settlement, the loutme for conducting settlements and units 
of transaction foi “ futuies ” contracts aie all defined, and members 
are bound to abide by the rules and regulations of the association and 
to refer all disputes to arbitration 

The splieie of influence of each association is determined by long 
usage and sometimes by mutual agreement Each deals in different 
commodities or diffeient types of transaction For example, at 
Calcutta, the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association, and to a smaller 
extent the Indian Wheat and Seeds Association are primarily 
engaged m the regulation of trading in linseed (and wheat) 

“ futures ” while the Indian Pioduee Association controls the 
conduct of tiansaetion m “ actuals ” or leady goods At Bombay, 
ready business m linseed and other oilseeds and grams is subject to 
the rules of the Gram Mei chants’ Association, while trading m 
linseed “ futures ” comes under the auspices of the Mai wan Chamber 
of Commerce * 

The following is a more detailed description of the modus 
operands- of some of the associations referred to above 

The Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association was first registered 
in 1920 and has 187 members Its offices are located m rented 
premises m a building m Cotton Street The actual trading in 
lmseed (and wheat) takes place m a paved courtyard between two 
high buildings, a number of rooms of which are rented by firms of 
brokers (see plate opposite page 198) The rooms m the upper floors 
are largely used for residential purposes and have common access 
to balconies on each floor directly overlooking the courtyard 

The unit of transaction is 10 tons and values are quoted in 
multiples of li pies per maund The openmg and closing rates 
are chalked up on a board daily Transactions are between members 
only and the hours of business are usually from 8-30 am. to 5 pm. 
on week days On Sundays the market is open for two hours only 
m the morning between 9 and 11 a.m 

Transactions are entered m a note book and each paity’s signa- 
ture is taken No contracts are exchanged although the association 
actually has a printed contract form a copy of which is given in 
Appendix XXXVI Ordinarily, every member is required to be 
covered by a guarantor but it is understood that this condition is not 
always insisted upon 

4 Since January 1938 tlie Seed Traders Association, Bombay, has opened a 
lmseed contract on the same basis as the Manvadi Chamber of Commerce 

B137ICAU 
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All contracts are subject to a weekly settlement at tbe closing 
rate ' at 4-30 p m each Saturday, as determined by the Committee of 
the association 

The difference between the late at which 'the contract is standing 
and the settlement late fixed by the Committee is payable or recover- 
able as the case may be, on the total quantity of the contract Buyers 
and sellers are responsible for making out their own individual 
accounts and these are sent to the office of the association at the 
lafest by noon on the following Monday The association draws up 
cash slips against those paities who are debtors and they are 
requned to settle all sums due from them by 8 pm. the same evening 
Failui e to do so lesults m the defaulter being posted as insolvent on 
the following morning, his guaiantor being called upon to settle all 
outstanding accounts 

After the tenth day of May and September the two delivery 
months no fresh transactions can be entered into for the months " 
m question The due date m both cases is the first day of the month 
following the settlement month Both buyers and sellers may exer- 
cise options between the lltli and the last day of the settlement 
month Bailway receipts for goods consigned but not yet received 
m Calcutta are accepted up to the 25th day of the delivery month 

Should buyeis fail to take delivery of the goods, sellers have the 
option of re-sellmg m the open market on account and risk of the 
buyers On the other hand, if sellers fail to give delivery buyers are 
entitled to a compensatoiy allowance at the rate of Re 0-1-0 per 
maund plus the difference between the contract rate and the rate 
fixed by the Association on the due date 

1 The actual quantities outstanding for delivery on due date are 
only a small proportion of the total contracts entered into Un- 
fortunately, individual contracts are not registered with the associa- 
tion so that it is impossible accurately to gauge the volume of 
“ futures ” transactions at Calcutta (or even at Bombay) Enquiries 
however show that 2,000 to 5,000 tons mav be regarded as a normal 
day’s turnover Sometimes however during hectic periods of trading 
when prices aie fluctuating violently or the market is very firm or very 
weak, contracts for as much as 50,000 tons may change hands in a 
day At the very lowest estimate therefore not less than 600,000 
tons of linseed (more than the entire Indian crop) are bought and 
sold m one season at Calcutta Actually this figure must be very 
considerably exceeded if due legard be paid to the periods m which 
the market moves rapidly one way or the other and it would probably 
be more correct to compute the volume of futures trading as some- 
where between 1 and 2 million tons annually possibly more 


*The rate so fixed was often found to be an average of tbe current 
buying limits on the Saturday, of two large exportmg firms, particularly during 
tbe height of the season when both are usually active buyers The powerful 
influence of the export demand on the price level m India will therefore be 
readily appreciated 
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As railway receipts and delivery orders tendered in settlement 
of May and September transactions pass through the books of the 
association, it is possible to aseeitam the actual quantities of linseed 
delivered m liquidation of “ futures ” contracts The data given in 
the following table show that during the last three years actual deli- 
veries formed an infinitesimal proportion of the total volume of 
“ futures ” transactions 

“ Fiitm es ” contracts settled by actual delivery at the Calcutta 

Wheat and Seeds Association. 


(Tons ) 



1935 

1936 

1937 

Tenders made by — 

! 

May 

Septem- 

ber 

May 

I 

Septem- 

ber 

May 

Septem- 

ber 

Railway Receipts 

720 

620 

1,930 

2,000 

140 

530 

Delivery Orders 

1,350 

3,590 

440 

2,960 

50 

2,420 

Total 

i 

2,070 

4,210 | 

2,370 

4,960 

190 

1 

2,940 


The Indian Wheat and S'eeds Association has no trading ring. 
Business between members, of whom there are 133, is transacted 
through the 72 brokers affiliated to the association who personally 
visit selleis and buyers or communicate with the parties by telephone. 
On completion of a deal the seller’s representative goes lound to the 
buyer as soon as convenient, but usually not latei than the day 
following the transaction, and secuies the signature of the party con- 
cerned The contract is then registered with the association 

The total quantities of linseed involved m the contracts recorded 
by the association were as under during the past 4 years 

Tons 

1934 . 22,000 

1935 . 45,000 

1936 35,000 

1937 22,130 

The Indian Produce Association is a body composed of 99 whole- 
sale dealers and brokeis It legulates the usages of trade m respect 
of £ ‘ ready ’ ’ transactions as between parties m the internal trade only. 
The association operates the merchants shelter at the Howiah goods 
sheds which piovide a focal point and a convenient market for “ spot ' 
trading m all kinds of grains and seeds arriving by rail This associa- 
tion is not concerned with “ futures ” trading and in common with 
the other associations at Calcutta and Bombay it does not handle 
pledge goods by making advances against such. 
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The Calcutta Gram , Oilseed and Bice Association This is a 
small association recognised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
since July 1884, now composed of 12 members of whom 3 belong to 
the Chamber Its chief functions are to promote and protect the 
interests of its members, to maintain uniformity m rules, 
regulations and trade usages and to adjust controversies between 
them The two largest exporting firms do not belong to this associa- 
tion although both are members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and the association plays little part m the linseed trade 

The Gram Merchants’ Association , Bombay Tins is probably 
the oldest established body m the country engaged purely m the 
regulation of the grains and oilseeds trade It was formed nearly 
50 years ago and has a membership of 325 It has no direct concern 
with tl futures ” trading m lmseed, the option maiket for which is 
administered mainly by the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce The 
Association is primarily interested m promoting the interests of its 
members and m regulating trade practices m the local market with 
particular reference to delivery contracts and ready transactions 
The association has a well equipped department for the analysis of all 
kinds of giams and seeds handled at the poit It also maintains 
price records for a number of primary products The scales of 
allowances for various commodities approved by the association are 
now recognised and accepted by all sections of the grams and seeds 
trade at Bombay 

Closely associated with the Gram Merchants’ Association is a 
kindred body established for some 20 years or more, known as the 
Seeds Traders’ Association It has a membership of 230, the 
majority of whom are also members of the Gram Merchants’ Associa- 
tion Its constitution is similar to that of the older body but m 
addition to purely advisory functions it controls the “ futures ” 
market" for groundnuts, cottonseed, castorseed and certain other oil- 
seeds It is interesting to note that trading m linseed “ futures ” 
for which there have been provisions in the rules of the association 
for many years has recently been resumed The Seeds Traders’ 
Association rents a small building m proximity to the Dana Bunder 
market which is also near the office of the Gram Merchants’ Associa- 
tion The courtyard within this building has been converted into a 
trading ring m which the brokers congregate daily The streets in 
the neighbourhood are mostly occupied by merchants offices and 
godowns 

The Marwadi Chamber of Commerce The “ futures ” market 
for lmseed m Bombay until lately was controlled exclusively by this 
association which has recently moved into a new and spacious build- 
ing on Kalbadevi road A number of amenities are provided by the 
Chamber, amongst which is a spacious trading hall (illustrated 
opposite page 199) surrounded by conveniently situated rooms 
Tented out to members, and fitted with telephones The Chamber 
consists of 232 members of which, as its name would imply, a large 
proportion are of the Marwan community Membership is divided 
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into 4 sections and embraces commission agents, muccadams*, broken, 
shioffs or bankeis 

The methods adopted by the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce m 
regulating £< futuies ” tiadmg m linseed are very similai to those of 
the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association which have been described 
m some detail earlier m this section The unit of transaction is 
laiger at Bombay, viz, 25 tons as against 10 tons at Calcutta but 
the months of delivery are the same (May and September) On 
the other hand, the Marwadi Chambei ’s contracts are subject to a 
monthly settlement, the difference between the contract rates and the 
actual values ruling on the 25th day of the delivery month, as fixed 
by the Board of the Chamber, being adjusted on the last day of the 
settlement month The Association does not act as a dealing house 
m the sense of leceivmg payment from or making payment to 
members on account of monthly diffeienees The onus of making up 
their own accounts is placed on the trading members themselves and 
payments and settlements of differences are effected directly between 
the membeis concerned The Chamber is mainly concerned with 
checking delivery ordeis when the delivery months come round m 
order to fix the last buyer by whom the goods have to be taken 
delivery of 

The quantities of lmseed actually delivered m settlement of out- 
standing futures contracts will be seen from the following table 


“ Futures ” contracts settled by actual dehveiy at the Marwadi 
Gliambei of Commerce, Bombay 
(Tons ) 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

t 

1937. 

May 

4,575 

3,325 

8,200 

3,850 

7,050 

5,975 

September 

7,550 

19,825 

21,300 

11,125 

28,075 

5,825 

Total 

12,125 

23,150 

29,500 

14,975 

35,125 

11,800 


The Bombay Gram and Seeds Association is an association of 
comparatively recent origin It is closely associated with another 
body called the Bombay Gram and Seeds Brokers’ Association m 
whose premises futures trading by members of both bodies takes 

*In the trade the word is usually spelt as given m the text It should more 
correctly be spelt Muqaddam meaning literally ‘ ‘ first or chief ’ ’ The term was 
originally used to denote the head of a gang of labourers and consequently a 
labour contractor On the vest coast of India the word has acquired a wider 
significance and is appbed to the middlemen who figure largely m the Bombay 
gram and oilseeds trade and who are often of considerable repute The 
muccadam differs from a broker m that the latter only deals in prices while the 
m/uccadam also specialise m the physical handling and storage of produce on 
behalf of his clienrs The muccadam’s prototype m western markets is tie 
“ factor ” 
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place m units of 5 tons only Its rules appear to be similar to those 
of the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce but little or no control over 
the forward transactions of its members seems to be exercised as the 
association has apparently more than once had to suspend business 
for considerable periods During a pait of 1937, for example, it was 
moribund 

It might appear that such an institution caters for the small 
trader Such is probably the case to some extent but evidence is not 
lacking to show that where the unit of transaction is small a some- 
what irresponsible speculative element predominates m the market 
concerned Control becomes lax and with the absence of any inten- 
tion, and frequently the inability, to give delivery the real purpose 
of a “ futures ” exchange is frustrated and may on occasions have 
serious repercussions on the markets outside Size and financial 
stability are essential pre-requisities m any institution handling fiade 
m “ futures ” Members should be required to make a heavy deposit 
with the association so that large stakes which each firm or individual 
wo old thus possess, would tend to create a greater sense of responsi- 
bility 

It will have been observed that normally the volume of “ futures ” 
transactions liquidated by actual delivery is far greater m Bombay 
than at Calcutta Two factors are mainly responsible for these con- 
ditions In the first place Calcutta is a large milling centre and 
consumes far more linseed than Bombay Considerable stocks of 
linseed are held by the mills at Calcutta, amounting m some years 
to as much as 15,000 tons monthly between the period May and 
September These supplies are railed to the mills’ own sidings m 
various paits of Calcutta' and the suburbs, and are kept m their 
godowns Such hedge sales as may have been made m the September 
option by brokers handling the business of the mills are leversed 
according to the requirements of their principals, as convenient, so 
that as far as can be ascertained no linseed from these sources is ever 
tendered 

-Another reason for the comparatively large quantities of linseed 
tendeied m liquidation of “ futures ” contracts m Bombay, would 
appeal to lie m the fact that the greater uniformity of procedure 
which appeals to exist m all sections of the trade at Bombay makes 
such large deliveries possible with a minimum of friction or disputes 

At Calcutta, conditions were found to be somewhat less satis- 
factory, there being a wide gulf between some of the usages as 
practised by shippers and those adopted by sellers, notably m the 
matter of sampling and analysis and it has been observed that no 
large shipper would willingly tender linseed against option sales 
m Calcutta, if such a course could possibly be avoided, owing to the 
uncertainties attendant on such a procedure under present condi- 
tions The general adoption of a standard contract as indicated in 
Chapter VI, the unification of market customs and their main- 
tenance by a joint representation of shippers and other buyers and 
sellers m the form of an association or committee somewhat on the 
lines of the Joint Gram and Seeds Committee at Karachi would 
probably go a long way to promote smooth working m this market 
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INTER-CR APTER NINE. 
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> 

It is difficult to say m -many cases how much the 
producer actually gets for his linseed. Barter arrange- 
ments and payments and deductions m kind make the 
calculation complicated. When the grower takes Ins 
hnseed to he crushed m the village gham he may take in 
return all the oil and leave the cake, or alternatively 
he may he given 18 to 22 per cent, of the weight of the 
hnseed in the form of oil. This represents about two- 
flurds of its oil content. When he takes hnseed to a 
market where large oil mills are located, the producer 
may he fortunate enough to get over 90 per cent of the 
price paid, hut on an average it would appear that the 
cultivator only gets about 10 annas in the rupee paid by 
the large mills and exporters. 

In distributing markets many of the market charges 
levied m assembling markets are repeated. Two or 
three more chanties are usually provided for, along with 
charges like jalpam and payments to the cashier for 
drawing up the bill Other new charges also are to be 
found such as phut hatoii, which is sometimes exacted 
at the rate of 7 annas per cart merely for giving change 
Seeing that hnseed frequently passes through more than 
two markets, the cumulative burden on the iiroducer, of 
these various market charges can be appreciated and 
some action is urgently required for their regulation 

The business of distribution is mamlv done by the 
pakka arhatiya who procures his supplies through "the 
kachcha arhatiyas m the assembling markets The large 
exporting firms at one time used to maintain buying 
s agents up country but following the depression of 1931 
most of these were withdrawn and the business conducted 
very largely through' guarantee brokers. The amount 
of linseed distributed by co-operative organisations is 
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absurdly small the few sales by co-operative sales 
societies m Bombay, for example, do not exceed 25 tons 
per annum 

The finance of the trade is mainly m the hands of 
the indigenous bankers ( shroffs ) and the pakka arhatiyas 
who customarily advance 70 or 80 per cent, of the value 
of the goods sent to them for sale on commission. The 
rate of interest charged on such advances varies with the 
state of the market and the financial status of the client 
but it is generally between 6 and 9 per cent, per annum. 
Jomt-stock banks do a certain amount of business at the 
larger centres where the godowns can be brought under 
their direct control but m the mam shroffs , by their more 
intimate knowledge of their clients, are m a better posi- 
tion to do business m the smaller centres and can safely 
make advances which would be regarded as too risky for 
a bank with the limited knowledge at its disposal. It 
would seem therefore that the shroff will continue to 
remain the mam factor m financing the distribution of 
linseed and this business could apparently be facilitated 
by the development of an open bill market for negotiating 
first class hundis 

The trade at the terminal markets of Bombay and 
Calcutta is governed very largely by four associations at 
each centre. There is one desirable feature about these 
associations namely that they are all non profit-sharing 
institutions. One or two of them however do not appear 
to insist on sufficiently large admission fees and subscrip- 
tions from their members and this always tends to raise 
doubts as to the stability of the association concerned. 
Particularly m the case of those associations controlling 
a “ futures ” market stability is essential and the more 
this business can be concentrated on the premises of the 
larger associations the better, since this tends to limit the 
amount of irresponsible speculation which is too common 
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a feature of a small association Unlike wheat there are 
no trade associations dealing in linseed 11 futures ” 
located m upcountry centres, and the provision of a 
limited number of “ futures ” linseed markets controlled 
by local associations upcountry, is a matter which might 
quite well be taken into consideration by the trade. At 
Bombay and Calcutta it seems desirable that the various 
associations concerned at each centre should take steps to 
secure a greater uniformity m the local market practices 
and that this might be secured by a joint representative 
body of the various associations somewhat on the lines of 
the Joint Grain and Seeds Committee which already 
exists at Karachi A closer union of all. the bodies con- 
cerned m an all-India trade federation would bring about 
a still greater degree of co-ordination and uniformity m 
market practices. 
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CHAPTER X. THE MANUFACTURING- AND DISTRIBUTION 

OF LINSEED PRODUCTS. 

A. Linseed crushing. 

Lmseed crushing appears to have been practised m India from 
the remotest times but milling as an organised industry dates from 
comparatively recent yeais Prior to 1900 less than 10 pel cenr 
of the total crop was retained m India for seed requirements, for 
domestic consumption and foi crushing During the three years 
immediately preceding the War, India’s retention had increased to 
an aveiage of about 28 per cent of the crop and by the tnemuum 
ending 1936-37 as much as 51 per cent of India’s linseed production 
was utilised within the country As indicated in Chapter II, it is 
estimated that during this period about 42 per cent of the total pro- 
duction was utilised for the manufacture of oil and cake 

(1) Types of crushing establishments 

Linseed is crushed under two distinctly separate conditions 
(a) m the village ghams the motive power for which is genei ally 
supplied by bullocks, and (b) by power driven mills and rotary 
ghams 

(a) Tillage ghams The gham also known as a kolhn or 
chehku (the latter being the term generally given m Southern 
India), are used for the expression of oil from practically any kind 
of oilseed and although they may vary m point of size and detail of 
construction, the mam principle of operation is exactly the same 
A typical village gham shown m the illustration facing page 195 
consists of a mortar made of wood generally the hollowed-out tiunk 
of a tree m which a wooden pestle is rotated The pressure brought 
to bear by the pestle on the oilseed witlnn the mortar is regulated by 
means of weights consisting of large stones The extraction of oil m 
a village gham is a somewhat slow process For example, it has been 
ascertained that the smallest sized gham normally encountered m 
certain parts of the country may take the greater part of the day to 
handle 4 or 5 seers of linseed while the larger ghams may be capable 
of dealing with more than one maund of linseed per day The variable 
factors are, of course, the number of draught animals used, their size 
and strength and the number of hours worked per day 

(h) Power driven mills and totary ghams The power driven 
oil mills operate with one or other or a combination of any of the 
following types of machinery (t) hydraulic presses, (n) expellers, 
(w) rotaiy ghams 

( i ) Hydrauhc Presses . The oilseeds are first ground by rulers 
to make meal which is then heated m steam-jacketed kettles The 
meal having been heated and moistened to the required degree is 
drawn off m equal charges by a moulding machine (hydraulic or 
steam) which compresses the meal to a certain extent, and wraps it in 





Facing page 207 ] 


An Anglo American hydraulic press 
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a pi ess cloth The eompiessed charges of meal covered by the pi ess 
cloth are mseited between the plates of the presses, and subjected to 
piessure fiom hydiaulic pumps eithei dneetly or through aecumu- 
latois — the maximum piessure being about 2' tons per square inch 
The oil flows fiom the sides of the presses and is collected m tanks 
The lesiduc the cake is removed from the pi ess aftei the 
piessuie has been released 

The piesses may be open type, known as Anglo-American presses 
(see plate opposite), 01 of the closed type known as cage piesses The 
foimei aie generally used foi lmseed whilst the cage presses aie often 
used for oilseeds with a lnghei oil content such as gioundnut and 
castor 

(n) Ex-pellets Although some oil-seeds are ciushed m the 
expelleis whole and eithei hot 01 cold, lmseed is generally fed into 
the expeller aftei being 1 oiled into meal which is heated and moistened 
m a long steam-jacketed trough fitted over the expeller The 
extraction of oil takes place within a steel cage by means of a series 
of haidened steel woims, so arranged on a shaft which 1 evolves as to 
pioduce giadually increasing piessuie as the seeds aie earned from 
one end of the cage to the otliei The oil is expelled thiough the per- 
forations in the cage and the residual cake is foiced thiough the end 
of the cage opposite to the feed This is -clearly seen m the plate 
facing page 206 which shows two typical expellers m action 

(m) Uotauj gliams The rotaiy ghanis driven by mechanical 
power are similar to the village ghaons m principle, with the only 
difference that both the moitar and the pestle revolve, the latter being 
made of cast iron instead of wood The lay-out of a typical oil mill 
using ghanis will be seen fiom the photogiaph facing page 208 
while a close-up view of the qhams given m the plate facing page 
209 will enable the constructional details to be clearly seen 
Eotary ghanis are invariably worked m pairs and they may be 
grouped together m any numbei of units ranging from one or two 
pairs to several hundreds The pressure exerted by the revolving 
pestle derives from hea\y cast iron weights earned at the end of an 
arm one end of which is directly connected to the pestle 

Other types of machinery for oil extraction such as cage and 
screw presses and solvent exti action plants are seldom used for 
crushing linseed m India It must, however, be noted that the plant 
used m the linseed crushing mdustiy is also suitable for the treatment 
of other kinds of oilseeds and most of the mills use the same machinery 
with necessary adjustments, for the handling of other oilseeds, eg, 
mustard, rape, toria, sesamum, groundnut, etc 

(c) Compat t-son of different types of plant Each type of plant 
has its own particular advantages or disadvantages For example 
a village gham requires veiy little capital investment, no engineering 
skill whatever to maintain it and at the same time provides the culti- 
vator with employment when he is not occupied with other agricultural 
operations Moreover, when a ghrni is operating m an area m wflich 
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a particular oilseed is produced and its oil and cake consumed locally, 
transpoitation costs are very largely eliminated to tlie benefit of 
piodueer and consumer The mam drawbacks of the gham, however, 
aie in the slowness of its operation and its inefficiency in that a rela- 
tively high proportion of oil is left m the cake If the labour 
expended by the opeiator (teh) and his family were to be reckoned 
on a cash basis, crushing by gham would appear to be an economically 
unsound proposition 

The hydraulic press, with the other machinery involved m its 
operation such as rolls, heating kettles, hydraulic pumps, accumula- 
tors, cake-paring machines', etc, require a laige initial outlay, a 
considerable extent of space for installation and a good deal of labour 
for operation On the other hand hydraulic press cake fetches a 
higher price than expeller cake m export markets 

The expeller, which appears to have gained considerable favour 
with millers m recent years, is a self-contained and comparatively 
small unit which requires a small giound space and can be run with 
little labour (See plate facing page 212) It is moreover claimed 
that it produces a lighter coloured oil than the press Be that as it 
may, the former advantages have given an impetus to the installa- 
tion of expellers m recent years and then number has greatly in- 
creased It is reckoned that the total number of expellers operat- 
ing m India on different oilseeds is probably somewhere between 
600 and 700 

The rotary gham is a comparatively crude piece of mechanism 
which is not only wasteful in power consumption but also fails to 
attain the efficiency of the hydraulic press or the expeller It appears 
to be capable of considerable constructional improvement and the 
subject is worthy of serious consideration The mam points in 
favour of file rotary gham, however, are its adaptability for 
different oilseeds, its low initial cost and the fact that almost all the 
parts are made locally, often on the premises of the mill itself Its 
use is gieatly favoured for certain oilseeds such as mustard and 
rape as the oil produced by the slow rate of expression, comparable 
to the village bullock gham, is considered to have a characteristic 
odour and pungency Although this factor is of no special importance 
m linseed, linseed oil produced by village and rotary ghanis 
commands a decided preference over expeller or press oils m certain 
areas for example m Central India particularly when used for 
edible purposes 

Although the efficiency of the village gham cannot be compared 
with modem machinery, and enquiries m various provinces indicate 
that their numbers are very slowly on the decline, it is most unlikely 
that even with the advance of industrialisation, the village gham will 
ever be entirely superseded Gham crushing plays an, important part 
m rural life so that any improvement which would tend to increase its 
efficiency must be regarded as of primary importance Further, 
the crushing of oilseeds by the village ghams is closely linked up 
with the consumption of oilcake by cattle, and its utilisation for 
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Interior of a typical small oil mill operating batteries of rotary grains 



A close up view of rotary giants in an oil mill 
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manure Any expansion m these directions Would undoubtedly 
benefit the cultivator by improving both his land and his stock 


(2) Number and location of crushing establishments and 

QUANTITIES OF LINSEED ESTIMATED TO BE CRUSH H D 

(a) Tillage ghams> It was indicated m Chapter II that the 
ghum s handle a .number of other kinds of oilseeds according to season, 
local pioduction and other market factors The crushing of linseed 
by ghams is more common m those parts in which linseed oil is used 
as an edible oil, for example m the Central Provinces and Central 
Tndia States The quantitative requirements of linseed for crushmg 
in the village ghams have already been discussed in Chapter II* 
and the following table summarises the position 


United Provinces 
Bihar (and Orissa) 

Central Provinces 

Central India and Raj put ana States 

Punjab 

Kashmir , 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Hyderabad 

Madras 


Estimated 
number of 
ghams 

t 

1,47,737 

83.000 
18,551 

20.000 

40,000 

3,000 

No crushing 
> by ghams 


Estimated aver- 
age annual re- 
quirements of 
linseed 
(tons ) 

15.000 

13.000 
16,500 

18.000 
1,700 
1,500 


Total 


65,700 


(b) Power driven nulls and rota-i y ghams Although industrial 
establishments employing more than 20 persons have to be registered 
under the Indian Pact ones Act, they are not required to render perio- 
dical returns showing their consumption of raw material and output 

*See page 53 , „ 

tCattle Census Report of the United Provinces, 193o 
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of finished products No data are therefore available from official 
leeords regarding the quantities of the different oilseeds crushed 
by the oil mills, or of their respective crushing capacities The total 
number of oil mills’" m Tndia with special reference to those mills 
which have been ascertained to be crushing linseed (exclusively or 
along with other oilseeds) are shown m the map facing page 44 
their number and location being as follows 

Nurnbei of power driven oil mills in India 


Ind\a — 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar (and Orissa) 
Bombay 

Central Provinces 

Madras 

Punjab 

United Provinces 
Baroda 

Bombay States 
Central India States 


Cochin 


Hyderabad 


Kashmir 


Kotah 


Mysore 


Travancore 

Total 

Burma 

. 


Total 
number of 
oil mills 


Number of 
mills crush- 
ing Imseed. 


15 
44 
38 
62 
64 
28 
61 
61 

16 
5 
4 
7 

81 

7 

1 

12 

13 

519 

32 


Ntl 

9 

26 

8 

41 

Ntl 


27 


3 

7 

1 


123 

Nil 


*A number of concerns handling copra only have not been included 
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The position in the different areas may be summarised as 
follow 

TJmted Piovmces Out of the 61 mills in the United Provinces, 
27 were repoited to be crushing linseed Statistics collected from 
t 21 of the latter indicate that there are m operation 16 sets of presses, 
62 expellers and 2,373 rotary ghanis. The principal milling centre 
m the province is Cawnpore 

The quantities of linseed crushed vaiy from year to year depend- 
ing on the relative values of different oilseeds and oils, and some 

19.000 tons weie estimated to be crushed m 1931-35 The annual 
consumption on an average is somewhere between 20,000 and 25,000 
tons 

Bihat Theie are 38 oil mills m this province most of which are 
equipped primanly for ciushmg mustard As far as can be ascer- 
tamed the number of the rotaiy ghams is not less than 3,000 while 
there are 30 expellers The milling mdustiy is concentrated m the 
large towns situated along the south bank of the G-anges, mainly 
because of the facilities afforded by cheap river transport About 

15.000 tons of linseed were estimated to be crushed by 26 mills m 
1934-35 the annual consumption ranging between 12,000 and 20,000 
tons 

Cential Piovmces In the 64 mills of which records have been 
obtained m this piovmce, there are m operation 14 sets of hydraulic 
presses, 70 expelleis and about 100 rotary ghanis It was ascertained 
that as many as 41 mills were crushing linseed, the average annual 
consumption being estimated at appioximately 40,000 tons The 
chief centres of ciushmg are Raipur, BilaspUr and Nagpur 

Bombay Although there aie as many as 62 oilseed crushing 
establishments operating at least 14 sets of hydraulic pi esses and 
some 230 expellers and 800 rotary ghanis m the province, linseed 
is crushed m 8 mills only, mostly by expellers, the clnef centre being 
Bombay About 9 000 tons are estimated to be crushed annually 
on an average 

Bengal There are 44 oil mills m this province the majority of 
which are primarily concerned with the crushing of mustard and 
lapeseed These mills have 11 sets of presses, 25 expellers and 
nearly 4,700 ghams Linseed is handled m 9 mills only, of which 
2 situated near Calcutta crush lmseed exclusively These mills 
are mainly equipped with hydraulic presses and are among the largest 
m the conntiy About 25,000 tons were estimated to have been 
crushed m 1934-35 and the annual consumption would appear to 
range between 20,000 and 30,000 tons 

Other provinces and States The quantity of lmseed crushed in 
other parts of India is comparatively small For instance, only 1,500 
tons are crushed m Hyderabad State, while the mills at Indore 
Gwalior, Kotah and other Central India and Rajputana States jointly 
consume nearly 5,000 tons, much of which goes into the edible trade. 

L137ICAK 
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In Kashmn 6 expelieis and 2 pi esses deal with about 3,000 tons ot 
lmseed per annum In tlie Punjab, records have been obtained of 61 
mills, but the crushing of linseed is eonfmed only to the rotaiy ghanis 
m the Kangra distuct and to the extent of about 200 tons only In 
Assam, although tlieie aie 15 oil mills, these do not crush linseed 
The Madias and Smd mills do not appear to handle any linseed 
whatever This is also the position m Burma 

As has alieady been indicated m Chapter II, the total quantities 
ot linseed estimated to have been crushed by bullock driven ghanis 
as well as by the power duven mills duung the tiienmum ending 
March 1937, amounted to nearly 200,000 tons annually 

(3) Yim.d of linsffd oil and CAki< 

Oil and cake yields necessarily depend upon the oil content of 
the linseed, the proportion of impuiities present, and the efficiency of 
the plant employed Tn the laboratory, the oil contained m the 
various samples of linseed collected from different paits of Tndia was 
found to vary between 38 and 48 per cent ;on a cleaned seed basis 
Enquiries from a number of oil mills and ghanis showed that the 
aveiage yield of oil on a commeicial scale, from linseed as leceived 
by the mills, i e , including its impurity content, is about 33 per cent 
from small linseed and 34 to 36 per cent from bold linseed The 
yield obtained by the village ghanis is considerably lower varying 
iiom 25 to 30 per cent only Having regaid to these variations the 
average yield of oil manufactured by all the processes employed m 
India may be leckoned loughly as one-third, by weight, of the 
quantity of linseed crushed, the residue after the oil has been extracted, 
representmg approximately two-thirds 

The crushing of lmseed involves a certam amount of milling loss 
From the fact however that the oil and cake normally total up to the 
weight of lmseed crushed, it would appeal that this loss is offset by 
various factors such as gam m weighing when taking deliveries of 
lmseed, gam m weight during storage in certam months, and bv the 
addition of steam during processing 

(4) Cost of crushing. 

The cost of crushing lmseed vanes considerably in different powei 
driven mills, and depends on a large number of factors, such as the 
type, capacity and efficiency of the plant used, the number of hours 
worked daily, the total turn-over, labour expenses, cost of stores, 
rents, rates and taxes, etc It would seem that operatmg costs weie 
reckoned by a number of concerns to range between Re 0-6-0 to 
Re 1-4-0 per maund on the weight of lmseed crushed or from Re 1 
to Rs 3-8-0 per maund of oil manufactuied 

The cost of crushing m the village ghanis is most difficult if not 
impossible to estimate, because the teh and his family all work at 
the gham and their labour cannot be assessed m terms 
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ot cash with, any degree ot accuiacy Besides, the tell is often paid 
in kind for crushing linseed biought by others lie returns the oil 
to the owner of the linseed, keeping only the eake as his reward 

(5) Linsjumi products 

The chief pioducts from linseed are linseed oil and linseed eake 
The former is marketed as “ raw ” oil, or as “ boiled ” oil after 
treatment by a chemical piocess to which reference will be made later 
Other products which are only occasionally manufactured m India 
aie lmseed meal and linseed cake meal which are merely linseed and 
linseed cake ground down 


B. Linseed oil. 

(1) Production. 

The total production of linseed oil from 200,000 tons of linseed 
estimated to be crushed m Tndia by the large mills and ghanis would 
approximately amount to about 67,000 tons or 16 25 million gallons 

(2) QuAT.Tii: 

(a) “ Raw ” linseed oil Before the linseed oil manufactured by 
presses, expellers and rotary qhams is sold it is usually filtered or 
“ tanked ”, oi both, for a period m order to allow the mucilage and 
foreign matter m suspension to settle down On the other hand, the 
oil produced in the village ghanis does pot receive any further treat- 
ment and is put out for sale practically straight from the gham 
Consequently, it is not as clear as the linseed oil turned out by the 
large mills The colour of linseed oil depends largely on the tempera- ' 
ture and methods of extraction As a rule, the oil produced by 
expellers is of a paler colour than the oil manufactured by other 
types of plant Apart, however, from these small differences m 
physical characteristics theie appear to be no appreciable chemical 
divergences at least none have been established m the research 
work done so far as between the raw lmseed oil manufactured by 
modem machinery and that turned out by the village ghani 

The quality of the oil also depends to a certain extent on the 
condition of linseed itself It has already been pomted out in 
Chapter VII that prolonged storage may affect the quality of 
lmseed while damp and moisture are also harmful Accordingly, 
lmseed containing a high proportion of damaged grams, is apt to 
yield an oil with \a high acid value Fresh lmseed oil generally has 
a turbid appearance, and is, as a rule, unsuitable for the manufacture 
of varnishes, etc During storage, for a considerable period, it con- 
tinues to deposit matter m suspension and some of the large mills 
which have ample storage accommodation make it a point not to 
deliver oil which has been tanked Tor less than two to three months 

For industrial purposes, a clear bright oil with good diyin^ 
properties is required and the paler coloured oils are generally given 

L137ICAB 
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preference Tn the edible trade however somewhat different factors 
predominate For human consumption, the oil produced by the 
village ghams is often considered superior to the oil turhed out by 
rotary ghams, expellers and presses as it is considered to possess a 
sweeter taste and a moie pleasant flavour. This is reflected m the 
price of village gham oil which is dearer than mill made linseed oil 

(&) “ Boded ” linseed oil "When exposed to the air, lmseed oil 
absorbs oxygen and dries to form a film elastic film On this pro- 
perty depends its mam industrial use all over the world in the manu- 
facture of paints, varnishes, linoleum, printing inks, etc The drying 
qualities of the oil yielded by Indian linseed is generally recognised as 
being supenor to the oil manufactured from Argentine linseed 

The drying properties mlieient in law linseed oil, aie increased 
by converting it to its “ boiled ” form This is achieved by heating 
the “ raw ” oil to suitable temperatures with certain chemicals known 
as “ driers ” The teim ", boiled ” oil is, however, a misnomer since 
in piactiee the oil is not heated to such a degree that it begins to boil 
The " dneis ” generally used are salts of lead, manganese and cobalt, 
f g , manganese lmoleate, lead acetate, etc These are used m smalt 
quantities only and are believed to act as eatalvsts helping the oil to 
absorb oxygen 

Boiled oils aie marketed m a number of qualities for use unde 1 * 
different conditions The different qualities of oil vary as to colour, 
time of diymg and consistency and aie known to the local trade bv 
such designations, as Special Pale Boiled, Pale Boiled, Double Boiled, 
etc The palei oils are used foi white and lighter coloured paints 
and the darker oils for the deeper shades or where veiy quick diymg 
is desired Again, the term " double boiled ” is a misnomer and 
does not signify as the word “ double ” would seem to indicate, 
that the oil had been boiled twice In the trade, the expression is 
generally applied to a comparatively dark and quick drying oil 

No statistics are available to show the production of boiled oil 
in India, but enquiries fiom a large number of sources reveal that not 
more than about 15 per cent of the linseed oil manufactured m India 
is sold as boiled ml The total production of boiled oil by the mills 
in India may therefore be placed somewhere m the neighbourhood of 
10 000 tons or roughly 2*4 million gallons The manufacture of 
boiled oil is confined to a few nulls only, the chief centres of produc- 
tion of this quality being Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore 

In addition to the boiled oil actually prepared for sale by the 
mills, pamt and varnish manufacturers often buy their require- 
ments of lmseed oil m the raw state and prepaie the boiled oil 
themselves for use m then manufactures 

(c) “ Reduced ” oils These oils are mixtures of lmseed oil 
and refined mineral oils, turpentine, etc , and are often considerably 
cheaper than the genuine article “ Reduced ” mis are sold m large 
quantities and find a ready sale m many markets At Madras, for 
example “ reduced ” oils were found to be m greater demand than 
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genuine linseed oils, as mil appeal fiom the following figures showing 
the lelative pioportion of the various qualities sold by a large distri- 
butor 

£< Boiled ” Unseed oil 
Genuine- 

In 5 gallon diums 
In 1 gallon drums 

“ B educed ” 

In 5 gallon diums 29 per cent 

In 1 gallon drums 64 per cent 

Besides “ i educed ” oils, there are to he found on the markets 
certain other oils teimed “ pamt oils ” which contain no lmseed oil 
whatevei and which aie meiely mixtuies of mineral oils, rosm, etc 
These ods aie used as substitutes foi boiled linseed oil mainly for 
intei ioi pamt woik and although poor m quality m that their film 
has no lasting qualities, they command a good sale owing to their 
cheapness In some centres, as foi example, Delhi, sales of “ pamt 
oils ” aie equal to if not gi eater than those of genuine lmseed oil. 

(3) Brands. 

Lmseed oil is generally maiketed by the manufactuieis under 
propnetaiv biands and tiade maiks Diffeient biands and mark'; 
are used by certain manufacturers to distmgunsh between the 
genuine and “ i educed ” oils The total number of biands of law 
and boiled oils on the Indian market appears to be not fai shoit of 
100 A few of the moie important biands met with dunng tin-, 
survey weie known as Peacock, Swan, Elephant, Dog, Diagon, 
Swastik Lotus, Cobra, Ilammei, etc The designs used foi steneil- 
Img the biand on the diums, and sometimes the colour of the diums 
diffei so as to diffeientiate between the vanous biands and qualities 

The w r ell known biands convey an assuiance of quality but m 
the letad tiade when the oil is mainly seived out to customeis loose 
m bottles, or bj' gallon- measuies oi by w' eight there is no proof that 
the oil being sold is of the biancl oi quality marked on the drum from 
which it is drawn Theie is undoubtedly much scope foi malpractices 
under these conditions 

i4) Comparison between the quality op boiled oils manufactured 

in India and imported oils 

It has been found that impoited linseed oil which is almost wholly 
of the boiled quality, particularly of one well known brand made m the 
United Kingdom, was always fetching a higher price than similar 
types of lmseed oil manufactured m India Enquiries weie made 
from various consumers winch elicited the information that the 
higher puce paid for the oil was based on the belief that it gave a 
more lasting and glossy film In order to asceitam the pieeise 
quality factois winch appeared to be responsible foi the higher price 
paid for the imported pioduct, a number of samples of several 
brands of Indian manufactured oils and imported oils were physically 


6 per cent 
1 per cent 
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and chemically analysed, the results of which will be found in 
Appendix XTdl It will be seen from these results and is also borne 
out by enquiries, that some of the Indian boiled oils are of a high 
quality and m no way inferior to any of the imported oils, which 
not only failed to establish any point of superiority, but failed also 
to come up to the specification laid down by the Indian Stores 
Department owing to an unusually high acid value. Consumeis of 
such oil theiefore pay more for an aiticle which does not appear ' 
to be materially superior to the best Indian oils sold at somewhat 
cheaper rate Goodwill and the fact that such oils had been estab- 
lished m the Indian maiket a long time before equally good oils 
were made in India, along with the conservatism of the tiade, are 
probably the mam factors responsible foi the relatively high prices 
paid for the imported article 

Although imports of boiled oil into India from abioad have 
steadily dwindled, the fact that imported oils aie still found in 
the markets all over the country shows the popularity of these oils, 
and possibly indicates that the Indian manufacturer is not sufficiently 
alive to the real needs of the consumer Anothei factor which ope- 
rates m far our of the impoited oils, is that boiled oils made by manu- 
facturers m India often lack consistency and umfoimity in quality 
With the exception of a few well known brands, the same brand of 
oil from the same manufacturer is not always found to be of identical 
quality 


(5) Containers 

Linseed oil is put up m various kinds of containers for distribu- 
tion The more important of these are illustrated m the plates facing 
pages 218 and 219 and aie described hereunder It may be noted 
that the quantities of linseed oil transported m bulk m tank wagons, 
forms an insignificant proportion of the total volume of traffic 

(a) 40\45 gallon heavy steel drums (with hands) This type of 
heavy steel drum holds about 400j420 lb of oil (oi about 5 maunds) 
and has a tare of 80 j 120 lb The bands add considerably to the 
strength of this type of container and owing to its serviceableness ovei 
long periods, these drums are largely used m the local tiade at milling 
centres They are however not commonly used for the transportation 
of oil by railway owing to tlieir heavy tare The cost of these drums 
varies from Rs 5 to Es 8 each, second-hand 

(h) 40\45 gallon light steel drums (without hands ) These con- 
tainers have the same capacity as the drums described above, but being 
made of thinner metal sheets they are much lighter, having a tare of 
only 45 to 60 lb They have two corrugations circumferentially 
instead of separate bands Such drums are largely imported into 
India carrying mineral oils When emptied and cleaned they are 
much used for transporting vegetable oils by rail Lately however 
the manufacture of these light welded steel diums has been taken 
up m India The price for secondhand drums of this type is usually 
in the neighbourhood of Rs 8 to Rs 4 each 
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(c) 5 gallon dnmis These are made both from black iron and 
galvanised iron sheets m a number of qualities, the more expensive 
types being electrically welded They are often fitted with destructible 
capsules to pi event the contents being tampered with The cost of 
new drums vanes fiom Re 0-12-0 to Re 1-9-0 each and the tare 
from 5 to 8 lb Imports of linseed oil from abroad are packed in 
this type of dium 

(d) J gallon tins This is the ubiqitous keiosene oil tin found 
all over the countiy and may appi opnately be called the universal 
container Both new and second hand tins aie veiy popular m the 
vegetable oil tiade The tare is about 2£ lb only, and the capacity 
about 4 gallons oi 18 seeis Their cost may be anything between 
Re 0-4-0 to Re 0-8-0 each, second-hand 

(e) 1 gallon drums These are very similar to the 5 gallon 
dinms alieady desenbed and are used to a limited extent only The 
tare of each dium is about 1 lb and the cost Re 0-6-0 to Re 0-9-0 

(/) Suitability of different types of containers. It will be cleai 
that the diffeient types of containers vaiy greatly m capacity and eosl 
and are consequently adaptable to the requnements of diffeient classes 
of eonsumeis While the 40|45 gallon diums are cheapest where large 
consignments aie involved, they must obviously be unsuitable for 
smaller quantities oi where ease of handling is of primary import- 
ance The 5 gallon drum is handy and strong but is compaiatively 
costly On the othei hand the 4 gallon kerosene oil tins are much 
cheaper and can be stacked compactly but being made of thin tin 
sheets are more liable to damage 

Another factor of gieat importance m regard to containers, 
which is closely linked up with the adulteration of vegetable 
oils, is the degree of protection affoided against tampering with the 
contents The 40|45 gallon dium has an arrangement whereby, a 
vire can be passed through the bung and attached to the body of 
the dium and sealed Thus the contents cannot be got at unless the 
seal is first broken Howevei, m most of the second-hand diums used, 
it was found that the loop attached to the drum had been broken off 
and even when found intact, it was seldom availed of Destructible 
capsules are generally fitted to the 5 and 1 gallon drums with the 
name of the manufactuier embossed thereon This provides the con 
sumer with an adequate guarantee m respeQt of the quality of the 
contents but the comparatively high cost of this type of container 
militates against its wider use for large quantities The 4 gallon 
kerosene oil tin is closed merely by soldering on a disc so that tamper- 
ing is possible without fear of detection 

Only a small proportion of the linseed oil consumed m India 
generally reaches the consumer m sealed containers and it appears 
that the importance of this matter is not realised to the full by a 
large section of the trade as well as by the buying public 

The general appearance and “ get up ” of the average container 
leaves much to be desired and the maxim that “ a good product 
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requires a good container ” is not fully appi eciated by a number of 
manufactuiers The fact that consideiable quantities of boiled oil 
aie served across the countei to small consumers, mainly ioi painting 
purposes, m nondescnpt bottles fiequently brought by the pur- 
chasers themselves or by weight, and that the user is almost 
mvanably served with poor grade or “ reduced M oils when buying 
fiom bulk, indicate that theie would be a keen potential demand for a 
small cheap container m which linseed oil of guaianteed quality could 
be maiketed, without danger of being tampered with 

(6) Demand. 

The demand foi linseed oil m India is mainly internal Apail 
from rather more than 400 tons oi 100,000 gallons annually shipped 
to Burma, exports to foieign destinations are very small averaging 
less than 300 tons oi about 73,000 gallons The internal demand 
falls under two heads (a) foi industiial uses for which both raw 
and boiled oils are utilised, and ( b ) for human consumption for which 
raw oil only is used, cither pure or m admixtuie with other eompara 
tively high priced edible oils such as mustard 

The demand foi linseed oil for industrial pm poses exists in 
every pait of India wlieieas the edible tiade is largely confined to 
certain aieas only 

( a ) Foi mdustnal uses As an industrial oil linseed oil is con- 
sumed m India mainly m the piepaiation of paints and varnishes anti 
to a comparatively small extent onlv in the piepaiation of printing 
inks, oilcloth and water pioof fabrics Such requirements aie met hv 
the Indian pioduction of boiled oil supplemented by small imports from 
abroad, mainly from the United Kingdom (Chapter I, page 30) 
The mam cousumeis of linseed oil are, therefore, paint and varnish 
manufactuieis, the railways, the Public "Woiks Depaitment, the 
Military Authorities, private engineering woiks including contractors 
and paint decorateis Purchases made for the State Railways and 
the Public Works Depaitment and other official consumers aie made 
through the Indian Stores Department while the supplies lequnccl 
by the militaiy authorities aie bought tliiough the Director of Con- 
tracts at Army Headquarters The detailed specifications which aie 
laid down for such purchases differ veiy little from Butish standaid 
specifications (See Appendix XLLV) These oi veiy similar speci- 
fications are also adopted by other laige consumeis such as company- 
ovmed railways, paint and varnish manufacturers, steam-slnp com- 
panies, etc 1 

The specifications for linseed oil descube the colour and general 
appearance of the oil, and lay down the maximum tolerance as 
regai ds acid value, the limits for saponification value and specific 
gravity, together with minimum iodine value m the ease of raw oil 
and the maximum drying time m the case of boiled oil 

Purchases of raw and boiled linseed oil effected by the Indian 
Stores Department during the past 5 years, and the relationship of 




Typical five gallon and one gallon drums used for Linseed oil 
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rav? and boiled oils will be apparent from the following table 
Purchases of Linseed Oil by the Indian Stores Department 

(In gallons' 4 ) 



Year 

Raw 

Lmseed Oil 

Boiled 
Linseed Oil 

Total 

1932-33 

i 

40,169 

136,279 

176,448 

1933-34 


31,862 

122,948 

154,810 

1934-35 

• 

38,755 

101,959 

| 140,714 

1935-36 


74,655 

• 

131,001 

205,656 

1936-37 


44,518 

97,613 

142,131 


The consumption of linseed oil for mdustnal purposes tends to 
rise m the wmtei when painting activities are brisk 

(b) For ed,ihle use The demand foi human consumption vanes 
greatly m diffeient pails of India Specifications, which are a 
common feature m the industrial trade, are conspicuous by their 
absence m the edible oil trade 

As has been indicated m some detail m Chapter II, mustard 
oil is the most commonly used edible oil m the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal and the fact that linseed and gioundnut oils 
can both be mixed with mustaid oil to a certain extent without 
appreciably changing the physical characteristics of the latter, 
creates a demand foi the two cheaper oils for the purpose bf 
adulteration with mustard oil The choice between groundnut and 
linseed oils obviously depends on their relative prices, the demand 
for linseed oil being greatest when the difference between the price 
of groundnut and linseed oil favours the latter and when both 
adulterants are sufficiently cheaper than mustaid oil 

Linseed oil is the most widely used edible oil m the Central 
Piovmces and m Central India except m some of the northern 
districts adiacent to the United Provinces, ghwni oil is considered 
superior and normally sells at a premium of about Re 1 to Re 1-8-0 
per maund over mill manufactured oil, i.e , nearly 10 per cent at 
current values 

In other provinces and States lmseed oil, as such, is not used foi 
human consumption 

The demand is lowest m summer and highest m the winter months, 
stimulated by the increased consumption which takes place as a result 

*Tlie Indian Stores Department contracts reckon a gallon of raw oil to be 
9 i lb and a gallon of boiled oil 9 1, lb 
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of a number of important festivals such as Lurga Puja* and Diwahf 
which fall during this period It should also be noted that theie is a 
general increase m the consumption of all household necessities, and 
even luxuries, on account of these festivals 

(7) Peices 

(a) Relation of the puces of linseed oil, with those of linseed 
and linseed cake Linseed oil being the mam pioduct fiom the 
crushing of linseed, one would expect a close relationship between 
their -values A comparison of the values of linseed and linseed oil 
shows that geneially the prices of linseed oil at any given time 
depend but little on the current prices of linseed, so that the differ- 
ence between the price of linseed and linseed oil varies considerably 
The price obtainable for cake influences the price of oil but only to a 
small extent 

The average monthly prices paid by a mill at Calcutta for its 
purchases of linseed, and obtained for its sales of linseed oil and 
linseed cake, during three years, are illustrated m the diagram facing 
this page It will be observed that the diffeienee between the 
price of linseed oil and linseed was as much as Rs 6-11-0 per maund 
m August 1934, and as little as Its 3-5-0 per maund m June 1933 
The difference between the average annual prices of the oil and linseed 
was Rs 5-8-11 pei maund m 1933, Rs 4-3-6 m 1934 and Rs 4-11-1 
per maund m 1935 The relation between the prices paid for linseed 
and those obtamed for Inweed oil and linseed cake by this mill duung 
the three years will be clearly seen from the table below — 

Relation between the puces paid for Linseed and obtained for 
Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake by a mill at Calcutta. 



Linseed 

Linseed Oil 
(Raw) 

Lmseed cake 
(Hydraulic Press). 


Average 

annual 

price 

J 

Average 

annual 

price 

1 

Per cent 
of linseed 
price 

Average 

annual 

price 

Ter cent 
of lmseed 
price 


Rs A P 

Rs. A P 


Rs A. v 

i 


1932 

4 0 8 

9 9 7 

237 

2 12 4 

68 

1933 

4 3 7 

8 7 1 

200 

2 12 3 

66 

1934 , 

4 10 7 

9 8 8 

204 | 

2 15 6 

63 

Average 

4 4 11 

9 3 1 

214 

2 13 4 

65 


As 3 maunds of linseed yield approximately 1 maund of linseed 
oil and 2 maunds of linseed cake, the difference between the total 


*Durga Puja — worship of the goddess Durga — an important Hindu festival 
m the late autumn 

\Diwah — Literally, row of lights A Hindu festival when illuminations tako 
place on a large scale Tt is usual for houses to "be repainted before this festival 
takes place 
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price of 1 marnid oil and 2 maunds cake over the price of 3 mannds 
linseed at any given time represents the milleis margin which includes 
his cost as well as xirofits This will appear to vary widely at the 
current values of the three pioduets and may actually show a loss on 
many occasions For example, m August 1934, the puce of 1 mannd 
oil and 2 maunds cake exceeded the cost of 3 maunds linseed by 
Rs 2-7-0 but m June 1933 the price of 1 maund oil and 2 maunds 
cake was actually less by Re 0-6-0 than the cost of 3 maunds linseed at 
current values It is evident, theiefoie, that the manufacturers do 
not base the puces of their products only on the current values of 
linseed They buy lmseed at diffeient lates from time to time and m 
computing the cost of their oil and cake, take their average price into 
account The market conditions, of course, exert a big influence m 
the deteimmation of selling puces In the example taken, the mill 
obtained, at average annual rates, foi 1 maund of oil together with 
2 maunds cake an amount which exceeded the puce paid for 3 mannds 
of lmseed, bv Rs 3-0-3 m 1933, Re 1-14-10 m 1934 and Re 1-7-11 m 
1933, which is equal on an aveiage to Re 0-10-4 per maund of lmseed 

The average monthly wholesale prices of lmseed, lmseed oil and 
lmseed cake at Bombay, Calcutta and Nagpui are given m Appendices 
XLV to XL VII and lllustiated m the diagiam facing tins page 

It will be observed that the relation between the prices of 
linseed, lmseed oil and lmseed cake varies fiom month to month 
and m different markets 

At Bombay the demand for lmseed oil is mainly for industrial 
use The demand for lmseed cake and lmseed is primarily for 
export The prices of lmseed and linseed cake follow generally 
the same ti end but the pi ice of oil often follows a different couise, 
for instance m February 1935, the puce of oil had a sharp rise 
notwithstanding a slight fall m lmseed prices The annual average 
price of oil was more than double and the puce of cake about half 
the price of lmseed, the actual prices and then lelationship during 
the 5 years 1933 37 being as under 

Relation between Linseed , Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake prices at 

Bombay 



Linseed 

Linseed Oil 

Linseed cake 


Average 

Average 


Average 


i 

annual 

annual 

Per cent. 

annual 

Per cent 

. 

. price 

price 

of linseed 

price 

of lmseed 


(per 

(per 

price 

(per 

price 


maund) 

maund) 


maund) 


Rs a p 

Rs A p 


Rs A P 


1933 

4 7 6 

9 3 9 

206 

2 4 11 

51 

1934 

4 10 8 

9 15 4 

213 

2 9 0 

55 

1935 

4 13 8 

11 3 10 

231 

2 2 3 

44 

1936 

5 6 2 

11 15 1 

221 

2 4 9 

42 

1937 

5 12 6 

12 12 9 

221 

2 2 9 

38 

Average 

5 0 6 

11 0 7 

219 

2 4 9 

46 
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At Calcutta, the demand for oil is not only for industrial uses 
but there is frequently a greater demand for mixing and adulteration 
of other edible oils The prices of oil theiefore depend largely on 
the prices of other oils The demand foi cake is puiely for export 
and that for linseed both internal' and for export The puce at which 
rmlleis sell their oil is somewhat lowei at Bombay, whereas that 
obtained for cake is higher as will be seen from the table below 

Relation between Linseed, Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake prices at 

Calcutta 



Linseed 

Lirmeed oil 

| Linseed cake 


Average 

Average 


Average 


Year 

annual 

annual 

Per cent 

annual 

Per cent 


price 

price 

of linseed 

price 

of lmseed 


(per 

(per 

-price 

(per 

price 


maund). 

maund) 


maund) 



Rs A p 

I 

Rs A V 


Rs A P 


1933 

4 4 2 

8 7 4 

199 

2 8 2 

59 

1934 

4 10 5 

9 6 0 

202 

2 11 10 

69 

1935 

4 12 2 

10 2 10 

214 

2 3 4 

46 

1936 

5 5 10 

11 7 4 

214 

2 8 2 

47 

1937 

5 14 9 

13 0 8 

220 

2 15 4 

50 

Average 

4 15 10 

10 8 0 

210 

2 9 4 

52 


At Nagpur, the demand foi oil is mainly for edible use , foi 
linseed and lmseed cake theie is an expoit as well as an internal 
demand A closer relationship is observed between the price oE 
linseed and oil than at Bombay and the oil fetches a lelativeJj 
higher value as compared with Bombay and Calcutta The relations 
between the prices of the three pioducts at Nagpui is given m the 
following table 

Relation between Lmseed , Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake puces at 

Raqpui 



I insoed ■ 

i Linseed oil 

! 

Lmseed cake 


Average 

Average j 

i 

Average 


Year 

annual 

annual 

Per cent 

annual 

Per cent 

prco 

price 

of seed 

price 

of seed 


(p-u 

(per 

puce 

(per 

price 


maund) 

maund) 


maund) 



Rs A p 

Rs A p 


Rs A P 


1933 

3 13 0 

9 9 11 

252 

2 1 7 

55 

1934 

4 6 4 

10 2 9 

231 

2 2 3 

48 

1935 

4 8 5 

11 14 5 

262 

1 12 4 

39 

1936 

4 13 7 

13 0 0 

268 

2 10 11 

55 

1937 

5 1 7 

12 12 0 

250 

2 3 10 

47 

Average 

oc > 

V 1 

11 7 10 

253 

2 3 0 

49 
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Thus the prices of linseed oil m these three markets averaged 
in different years from 199 to 268 per cent and the price of cake 
from 38 to 59 per cent of the price of linseed and it may be mfened 
that the price of linseed oil m diffeient markets is considerably 
influenced by local conditions other than the price of linseed 

( b ) Seasonal variations The seasonal variations m the prices 
of linseed oil aie not similar to those m linseed prices as will be seen 
from diagram facing page 224 which shows the percentage of monthly 
deviations from the annual mean at Bombay, Calcutta and Nagpur 
The percentage deviations m linseed and linseed cake prices are also 
illustrated m the same diagram, for comparison The lowest points 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Nagpur are reached m April, October and 
February respectively which do not coincide except at Bombay 
with the harvest decline m linseed prices The prices appear at 
their highest level m June, July and May at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Nagpur respectively This again is different fiom linseed, wheie 
the peak is reached m August or September The lack of uniformity 
m the seasonal vanation m different markets lends further support 
to the inference diawn m the previous section that oil prices die 
influenced by conditions which are not related to the price of lmseed 

(c) Price variations in different markets The wholesale prices 
of raw linseed oil in 7 markets m different provinces of India are 
lllustiated on diagiam facing page 225 At fiist sight, it would 
appear that the prices m different markets are all at sixes and sevens, 
but a closer examination of the graph indicates that although there 
is no close relationship between the prices m various markets, 
values m some markets occasionally move m sympathy with those in 
certain others For example, the prices at Cawnpore and Patna show 
sympathetic movement fiom January to March and from June to 
August, those at Nagpur and Wardha from January to August and 
those at Calcutta and Cawnpore, from February to April and from 
September to November 

( d ) Price variations for different qualities The two chief 
qualities m which linseed oil is marketed, are raw linseed oil and 
boiled lmseed oil The manufacturers reckon the cost of boiling 
from 9 pies to Re 0-2-0 per gallon and sell boiled oils from Re 0-1-0 
to Re 0-2-0 per gallon over the price of their law oil 

Raw oil is geneially not put on the markets in a number of 
qualities Nevertheless the oils from different mills are often sold 
at different rates m the same market On the other hand, boiled 
oil is put out by various manufacturers in a number of qualities 
usually distinguished by trade brands These differ very consider- 
ably m price, particularly owing to the fact that some of the brands 
are reduced oils 

The monthly aveiage prices of a number of brands of linseed 
oil both boiled and raw, genuine and “ reduced ” at Madras are 
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given m Appendix XL VIII, and the annual averages are summansed 
in the table below 

Annual average prices of vat ions brands of Linseed Oil at Madras 

(Per 5 gallon drum ) 


Boiled oil — 

Brand A (imported) 

„ B (made in Calcutta) 

„ C (made in Calcutta) 

„ D (made in Calcutta) 

„ E (made in Calcutta) 

,, E (made in Bombay) 

„ G (made in Bombay) 

„ H (made m Calcutta) Re- 
duced 

Raw oil — 

Brand B (made in Calcutta) 


1933 

• 

1934 


1935. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs 

. A 

p. 

Rs 

A 

p. 

13 

3 

10 

13 

10 

6 

13 

5 

6 

11 

6 

4 

11 

4 

0 

11 

6 

8 

11 

6 

4 

11 

4 

0 

11 

5 

8 

7 

14 

10 

7 

14 

3 

7 

10 

6 

7 

11 

6 

7 

11 

1 

7 

14 

0 

10 

4 

8 

10 

6 

2 

10 

3 

6 

6 

8 

0 

6 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 13 

4 

10 

14 

4 

10 

12 

0 

10 13 

8 


It will be observed that m 1933, the dearest and cheapest brands 
averaged Rs 13-3-10 and Rs 6-8-0 respectively per 5 gallon drum, so 
that the cheapest brand was about 51 per cent lower m price than 
the dearest brand In 1934 the prices of various brands averaged 
between Rs 13-10-6 and Rs 64-0 per 5 gallon drum showing a rise 
of Re 0-6-8 m the highest priced brand and a fall of Re. 0-4-0 per 5 
gallon dium m the cheapest brand The cheapest brand was about 
54 per cent less m price than the one which fetched the highest 
price In 1935 the extreme limit of the averages for various brands 
were Rs 13-5-6 and Rs 7 per 5 gallon drum The dearest brand 
lost by Re 0-5-0 per drum while the cheapest gained by Re 0-12-0 as 
compared with 1934, making the cheapest oil only 47 per cent lower 
than the dearest brand The difference between the prices of 
various brands are governed not by the values of linseed oil only but 
also of mineral oils because as has been mentioned, some of the 
brands generally the cheapest are not genuine linseed oil but mix- 
tures of linseed oil and mineral oils 

(e) Margin between wholesale and retail prices The wholesale 
and retail prices of linseed oil at Delhi and Amraoti are given in 
Appendices XLlX and L It will be seen that while retail prices 
are always higher than the wholesale, the margin between the two 
prices fluctuates considerably from year to year and from market 
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to market At Delhi, which is a consuming market only, the average 
annual margin varied between Rs 1-1-11 per maund m 1933 and 
Rs 1-13-4 per maund m 1936, as seen from the table below 

Margin between retail and wholesale prices of Raw Linseed Oil at 

Della 

(Per mannd ) 


— 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Average. 


Rs a p 

Rs A. P 

Rs A. P 

Rs. A. P 

Rs A p 

Rs. A p. 

Retail 

11 15 4 

12 4 8 

13 15 5 

13 1 7 

14 13 5 

13 3 8 

Wholesale 

10 13 5 

i i 

10 14 4 

i 

1 

l 

12 6 4 

12 4 3 

| 

13 0 2 

11 14 1 

Margin 

1 1 11 

16 4 

1 9 1 

0 13 4 

1 13 3 

15 1 

Percentage of 
wholesale 
price. 

10 3 

12 8 

i 

12 6 

6 8 

14 0 

11 3 


At Amraoti, which is both a producing centre and a consuming 
market the margin was much lower, being between 4 6 and 8 1 per 
cent only of the wholesale price 

Margin between retail and wholesale prices of Raw Linseed Oil at 

Amraoti. 

(Per maund ) 



1933 

1934 

1935 

Average 


Rs A P 

Rs A p 

Rs A p 

Rs A p 

Retail 

10 14 5 

11 12 1 

13 0 1 

11 14 2 

Wholesale 

: 

10 1 3 

! 

11 0 10 

i 

12 6 11 ! 

11 3 0 

^ Margin 

! 

0 13 2 1 

0 11 3 

0 9 2 

0 11 2 

✓ 

Percentage of wholesale price 

8 1 

6 3 

4 6 

6 3 
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The margin between wholesale and retail prices as obtained by 
mills is much lower The average monthly wholesale and retail 
prices obtained by a mill in United Provinces show that the margin 
varied between Re 0-3-8 and Re 0-1-1 per maund, as given in the 
table below 


Average monthly wholesale and retail prices of Linseed Oil , realised 
iy a mill in the United Provinces. 

(Per mairnd ) 



Wholesale 

Retail. 

Margin. 


Rs. A p. 

Rs A p. 

Rs. A p 

1935 . 




January 

12 0 9 

12 1 10 

0 1 1 

February 

11 2 0 

11 5 5 

0 3 5 

March 

10 0 6 

10 4 2 

0 3 8 

April 

10 11 11 

10 14 3 

0 2 4 

May 

11 10 8 

11 13 3 

0 2 7 

June 

11 9 9 

11 11 9 

0 2 0 

July 

11 6 5 

11 8 10 

0 2 6 

August 

11 12 0 

11 14 0 

0 2 0 

September 

11 7 4 

i 

11 9 8 

0 2 4 

October 

12 2 4 

12 4 6 

0 2 1 

November 

12 2 3 

12 5 0 

0 2 9 

December 

11 14 6 

12 0 6 

0 2 0 

Average 

11 8 0 

11 10 6 

0 2 6 


The margin between the average annual wholesale and retail puce 
amounted to Re 0-2-5 per mauud or a little over 1 per cent of the 
wholesale price 

On the other hand, there is a eonsideiable difference between 
wholesale and retail prices m the case of boiled oil particularly when 
sold m units of 5 gallon drums, and when retailed m small quantises 
by weight or measure The rates for two brands of oil taken at Delhi 
on one day for full drums, and for loose sales, by weight as well as 
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measuie, are shovn below and will indicate the price variations — 


Return per 
drum 


Brand A 

Rs 

A 

r. 

When sold per drum (45 lb net) 

.. 17 

8 

0 

When sold per seer @Ee 1 

22 

8 

0 

When sold per Imperial gallon (9 lb ) @ Rs 4 

20 

0 

0 

Brand B 




When sold per drum (40 lb net) 

13 

8 

0 

When sold per seer @ Re -/ 12/- 

17 

8 

0 

When sold per 0 M gallon (8 lb ) @ Rs 3 

.. 15 

0 

0 


(8) Distribution 

The oil turned out by the village ghanis is mainly consumed 
locally, and is distributed through the village merchant 01 by the 
teh himself, who sells it at the nearest market or m the village for 
cash or m exchange foi linseed or other produce 

On the other hand the oil manufactured by the mills and rotaiy 
ghanis finds its way into consumption industrial and edible 
through a more complex and widespread distributive system The 
output of the United Piovmces mills, for example, is not only mar- 
keted within the piovmce but a large proportion is consigned to 
Bengal, the Punjab, Delhi, Eajputana, Central India and Bombay 
The oil produced m Bihar largely moves to the adjacent provinces of 
Bengal and Assam Some of the linseed oil manufactured m the 
Bombay Presidency also finds its way into Central India and the 
State of Hyderabad Boiled oils of well known brands manufac- 
tured chiefly by the mills at Calcutta and Bombay are to be found all 
over the country 

(a) Wholesale tiade Manufacturers dispose of their oils m one 
of the following ways 

(i) by sales to wholesale oil merchants, either direct or 
through brokers, 

(w) by direct sales to large consumers such as railways, paint 
and varnish makers, engineering concerns and paint 
merchants, 

(m) by sales through commission agents, 

(w) through their own selling organisations 

(a) Sales to wholesale me? chants The bulk of such sales 
generally consists of raw oil Some of the mills employ £ * guarantee 7 7 
L137IAR 
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brokers or banians' through whom all sales aie made These 
guarantee brokers aie responsible for proper execution of contracts 
and foi the full realisation of the price of the goods sold m return 
foi which a commission is paid on sales Theie does not appear to be 
any degree of unifoimity m the scale 1 of commission charges paid to 
brokers the rates langmg from Re 0-2-0 per maund where the broker 
assumes little or no responsibility for the due fulfilment of sale con- 
tracts, to Re 0-12-0 per maund wheie the risks carried by the broker 
are great or the sei vices perfoimed particularly comprehensive 

(n) Sales to laige consumers dnect Most of the laige mills sell 
a fair propoition of their oil direct to important consumers Tenders 
are competed foi and if accepted, conti acts aie entered into with the 
Indian Stoies Department or directly with the railways and other 
public institutions, paint manufacturers, paint mei chants, etc Such 
conti acts are generally for long term supplies extending over 6 mouths 
or a year, the mills undei taking to liquidate the contract by periodical 
consignments as required by consumers Boiled oil forms the gxeat 
bulk of sales made m this way 

(m) Sales through commission agents Some of the mills des- 
patch tlieir product, largely raw linseed oil, to at hainjas at different 
stations for commission sale The oil is sold by the commission agents 
m piecisely the same way as has already been described m the 
chapter dealing with the assembling and distribution of linseed 
All expenses mcuned by the commission agent are debited to the 
consignor 

(w) Sales through their own selling organisations A few mills 
possess then own selling organisations, m the shape of sole agents, 
sale depots or canvassers The formei aie appointed to definite aicas 
and distubute their pnncipals’ manufactures through sub-agents oi 
othei dealers Mills’ sale depots usually sell the oil direct to con- 
sumeis on a cash basis, but geneially m quantities not less than 5 
gallons at a time Canvassers visit eustomeis periodically m order 
to secure oiders and to establish and maintain contact with the trade 

Whatever may be the agency employed for selling their oils, 
manufactureis base their selling prices on loose ea-mill basis Accoid- 
mg]y when linseed oil is supplied with containers, the cost of the latter 
is added and when lequiied to be delivered at the buyers’ premises the 
cost of transpoit is also added Ordeis are also executed in retain- 
able diums, if so desired, m which case the buyer is responsible for 
the expenses incurred m sending the dium back to the mill No 
charge is, as a rule, made foi the use of the drum and a deposit for 
its value may or may not be taken depending on the business lelations 
existing between the paities concerned 

Most of the sales are made on credit terms, the period for which 
credit is allowed varymsr from 15 to 90 davs m different cenlres 
Interest usuallv at 6 to 9 per cent per annum is charged after the 
free period 

*A term much used in T5en<yil synonymous, y, ith broker Often the Tjannan 
is more than a broker combining the functions of a Shroff or financier 
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The cost of distribution naturally varies according to the dis- 
tance between ongm and destination, and the charges at the two 
points, e g , teimmal tax, transport to and from station, etc The 
following is an actual statement of cost and expenses incurred on a 


consignment of oil railed fiom Cawnpore to Delhi 

Rs a. p 

35 drums of boiled linseed oil weighing 21 maunds 30 seers net @ 

Rs 8-10-0 per maund loose ez-mill Cawnpore 187 9 6 

Cost of drums @ Re. 1 each 35 0 0 

Cartage and unloading at Cawnpore railway station @ 6 pies per 

drum . 116 

Octroi at Cawnpore @ Re 0-2-0 per maund . . 2 12 0 

Incidental expenses at the station 0 4 0 

Railway freight from Cawnpore to Delhi . 13 10 0 

Registered post charges on the railway receipt . 0 6 3 

Cost for Delhi . 240 10 3 

Station dalali (brokerage) at Delhi . 0 4 0 

Mumoipal terminal tax @ Re 0-1-0 per drum . . .230 

Loading and cartage from station @ Re 0 1-0 per drum . 2 3 0 


Cost delivered at buyer’s godc wn, Delhi 


245 4 3 


Thus the expenses from the mill at Cawnpore to buyer’s godown at 
Delhi amounted to Rs 57-10-9 or nearly 31 per cent of the pnme 
cost of the oil 

(6) Retail trade Raw linseed oil is retailed mainly by 'the 
tell or retailei of vegetable oils, who usually sells a number of 
vegetable oils, both edible and non-edible, under the same roof The 
haphazard manner of keeping stocks adopted by retailers and the 
cleanliness of the premises occupied are far from satisfactory The 
different oils are kept m tins of all sorts and conditions open or 
closed as well as m earthenware jars The oils are weighed or 
measuied into the buyer’s o'wn container, the same ladle being indis- 
criminately used for serving different oils Rates are usually quoted 
m seers per rupee or annas pei seei 

Raw linseed oil foi mdustnal uses is also retailed to a small 
exlent bv paint shops and hardwaie stores, who sell the oil either by 
weight or by measure, the seer and the ordinary quart bottle being 
the most commonly used unit 

In the case of boiled oils, however, the retail trade is almost 
entnely earned on by paint shops and hardware dealers, who also 
cater for the wholesale trade on the same premises These oils are 
sold both by weight and measuie, the common units of sale by measure 

L137ICAR 
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being the 5 gallon di um, the gallon dium and the quait bottle For 
sales m full drums the puces aie inclusive of the containers wheieas 
foi sales of loose oil 01 foi small quantities only, the container is 
almost always piovided iby the buyer himself Oil imp 01 ted from 
the United Kingdom is mvanably sold in sealed 5 gallon drums 

There aie consideiable variations not only m the measures 
used m the linseed oil tiade but m the weight of oil taken as the 
equivalent of a gallon Giaduated standaid measuies aie unknown 
and anything fiom 8 to 9 lb may be regarded as equal to a gallon. 
The customaiy measuie m the retail tiade m boiled oils is the “ old 
measuie ” (0 M ) gallon which is equivalent to about 8 lb of linseed 
oil by weight At times however 9 lb may be given pel gallon 
Drums containing 40 lb , 45 lb or over 46 lb oil are all indiscrimi- 
nately teimed 5 gallon drums and it was found by test that drums 
purporting to be 5 gallon drums, were variously filled-' by the manu- 
facturers with anything fiom 40 to 463 lb net of oil Raw linseed oil 
is usually sold on the basis of 9 lb to a gallon though upto 9^ lb 
may be given m different eases The Imperial gallon, it may be 
noted, weighs about 9-f lb of raw linseed oil and about 9 J lb of boiled 
linseed oil 


(9) Adulteration 

In India, theie is a demand for a cheap article in most commodi- 
ties and vegetable oils are no exception to the geneial rule This 
coupled with the absence of enactments penalising the mixing ot 
different oils oi the laxity of enfoi cement wheie such measures exist, 
peimits adulteration to be carried on with impunity 

Mustard oil is held m high esteem as an edible oil m Noithein 
India and is eoinpai atively dear The natural outcome of the 
demand foi cheapness is that otliei lesser priced vegetable oils tend 
to be mixed with the deaiei m such pioportions as give the adulteiaior 
the greatest profit consistent with safety from detection Un- 
fortunately only the physical cliaraetensties of the oil, eg, its con- 
sistency, colour and smell, are apparent to the prospective customer, 
and therefore it is not possible to deteimme without a chemical exami- 
nation m the laboratory, whether any oil is adulterated unless adultera- 
tion has been carried to a point at which the physical characteristics of 
the ongmal oil have been appreciably changed Even this can 1o a 
laige extent be oveicome m the case of an oil possessing gieat pungencv 
such as mustard oil It is well known that unscrupulous dealers add 
synthetic mustard oil essence m the foim of allyl isotlnocyanate m 
order to impart the pungency associated with mustard oil 

The use of linseed and groundnut oils as alternative^ for 
adulteration with mustard oil has alreadv been referred to elsewhere 
It will suffice therefore to state heie that the use of linseed oil for 
adulteration of mustard oil appears to be so prevalent that several 
mills handling large quantities of the latter, market their mustard 
oils m a number of qualities of which the first only is the genuine 
■*>ii, the others hemy mixtures of mustard and linseed oil m vaiymg 
proportions These lower grades are sometime given certain brands 
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or maiks or may be designated by nmnbeis such as No 1£ or No 1^ 
but aie not called mustaid oil by the manufactuieis Nevertheless 
these oils aie passed oft m the tiade as mustard oil 

A liuinbei of commeicial samples of mustaid oil were collected 
duimg this suivey and veie analysed at the Harcourt Butlei Teehno- 
logical Institute, Cawnpoie Of the 33 samples analysed, 11 were 
tound to be adulteiated, pimcipally with linseed oil, the extent of 
rdulteiation vaiymg fiom 33 to 100 pei cent This would indicate 
that at least one-thnd of the so-called mustaid oil sold m India is 
adulteiated However the piopoition is undoubtedly fai g) eater 
in Mew of the fact that a Ian numbei of the samples analysed came 
from the manufacturers, befoie the oils had even entered the whole- 
sale and retail trade wheie tliev lend themsehes to further adulteia- 
tion It may be reasonable tlieiefore to assume that moie than half 
of the mustaid oil as sold in the markets of Tndia is not the genuine 
product 

It mav be mteiesting to observe that a sample which had been 
gnen out with a guarantee of punty, a leward of Rs 1,000 being 
ofteied to am bodv piovmg it to be otherwise, was found to be heavily 
adulteiated with linseed oil 

While linseed oil finds an important outlet as an adulterant m 
other edible oils, it is itself both m the law and boiled forms liable 
to adulteration with white mineral oil, rosin oil, etc, to meet the 
demand m the paint and varnish trade for a cheap oil These adul- 
terated oils aie sometimes passed off as pure but more commonlv sold 
as “ i educed ” oils m which case they are put on the market under 
trade maiks or biands oi undei fancy names as “ Sup ei fine ”, 
“ Pme ”, etc The natuie and extent of adulteration is not stated 
on the contamei * , and m the letail tiade the aveiage buyer does not 
know v liethei he is being seived with genuine or “ reduced ” oil 

Out of 34 commercial samples of raw linseed oil collected during 
the couise of this suivey and examined at the Hai court Butler 
Technological Institute, Cawnpoie, 10 were found to be adulterated, 
the mam adulteiants detected being losm oil, safflower oil and mineral 
oil Of the 10 samples found to be adulterated 6 purported to be 
genuine Out of 32 samples of boiled oil analysed 12 were found to 
be adulterated, the chief adulteiants being mineral oils, rosm and 
losm oils The extent of adulteration varied fiom 15 to 67 pei cent 

Although legislation designed to prevent adulteration of rood 
stuffs exists m most of the provinces m India and a number of 
municipalities have flamed bye-laws on the subject, the position 
with lefeienee to vegetable oils appears to be far from satisfactorv 
and the adulteration of vegetable oils is practised with impunity 
almost eveiy wlieie The state of affairs at Calcutta regarding the 
adulteration of mustaid oil may be cited as an instance The Calcutta 

*Oil imported into Burma containing more than 5 per cent impurities has 
to carry a suitable distinguishing mark such as “ adulterated ” or <l reduced ” 
under the Merchandise Starks Regulations If the percentage of impurities 
exceeds 50 per cent the actual percentage of adulteration must be marked on 
" s the container 
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Municipal Act, 1923, makes it an offence to mix with foodstuff any 
substance which would 1 educe or lower or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength or dimmish its food value or nutritive piopeities, 
and prohibits the sale 01 manufacture of any food which is adulteiated 
The Act also provides that mustard oil shall be derived exclusively 
from mustard seed, that every manufactory of mustaid oil or other 
edible oil in Calcutta shall be registeied and that no substance intended 
to be used for the adulteiation of mustard oil shall be stored m any 
establishment manufacturing mustard oil Notwithstanding these 
rules, it is a matter of common knowledge that large quantities of 
lmseed oil find their way mto mustard oil at Calcutta when prices 
are suitable Spasmodic attempts to cheek this adulteration appear 
to have been made from time to" tune Samples are collected and 
analysed and prosecutions launched by the authorities concerned, but 
determined and persistent action to stop this malpractice is con- 
spicuous by its absence 

At Azamgarh, a town of some importance m the United Pro- 
vinces, the municipal bye-laws prohibit the sale of adulteiated oils 
as genuine oils Accordingly those tiaders dealing m adulteiated 
oils avoid prosecution by placing a sign board 01 poster m then shops 
to signify that mixed oils are being sold A copy of such a notice 
with an English tianslation is leproduced m the plates facing pages 
244 and 245 

C. Linseed cake. 

(T) Quantities produced and qualhies 

About 133,000 tons of linseed cake result from the annual crush- 
ing of nearly 200,000 tons of linseed m India The essential differ- 
ences m the cake produced by the various types of plant are those of 
physical appearance and oil content The cake produced by hydraulic 
presses is m the form of rectangular slabs while expeller and - ghani 
cake is m fairly small pieces of irregular shape 

The value of oil cake as a fertiliser depends on the peicentage 
of available nitrogen, and as cattle food on the percentage of oil and 
albuminoids Expeller cake, as a rule, contains the lowest proportion 
of oil and the cake from village ghani the most The amount of sand 
and insoluble matter m the cake depends on the extent to which the 
seed is cleaned before crushing Being a valuable cattle food linseed 
cake is, however, rarely used as a fertiliser 

(2) Demand. 

Linseed cake produced by the village ghanis is all consumed 
locally for feeding cattle The greater proportion of the rotary cake 
production is also now consumed within the country On the other 
hand a small proportion only of the cake turned out by presses and 
expellers is consumed locally at or near the place of manufacture, 
and the great bulk is exxiorted abroad The proportion of cake 
outturn, retained m and exported from different areas, has been 
discussed m Chapter II The expoit demand for linseed cake, on 
occasions, influences the quantities of lmseed crushed. m India When 
cake prices are favourable m Europe, some of the mills which export 
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their cake output, crush linseed to take advantage of these price con- 
ditions, storing their oil for subsequent sale When their oil storage 
capacity is filled, crushing has neeessanly to be curtailed 

(3) Prices 

The relation of linseed cake prices to linseed puces has ahead} 
been discussed m an earliei section (see page 220), the average 
monthly wholesale puces at Bombay, Calcutta and Nagpur being 
given m Appendices XLV to XL VII and lllustiated m Diagram 
facing page 221 

The seasonal variations m cake prices do not follow either linseed 
or linseed oil, although at Calcutta some sympathy between the 
seasonal variations of linseed and linseed cake prices will be noticed 

The cake made by liydiaulic pi esses fetches a higher puce than 
expeller cake m' the expoit trade, as will be evident from the following 
table giving the puces of hydraulic press and exp ell er cake at 
Calcutta dui mg 1936 and 1937 Only occasionally is expel! er cake 
sold at a higher rate 

Comparison of puces of hydraulic press and expeller Linseed Cake 


Price of hydraulic press linseed 
cake per maund (ex-wharf) 


1936 


1937 


Price of expeller linseed cake 
per maund (er- wharf) 


1936 


1937 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Rs 

A 

p 

Rs 

A 

P 

J Rs 

A 

p 

2 

8 

6 

, 2 

8 

9 

! 2 

1 

0 

2 

7 

6 

2 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

6 

2 

10 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2 

8 

6 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

6 

3 

3 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

5 

6 

3 

4 

9 

2 

6 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2 

15 

6 

2 

10 

0 

2 

5 

9 

3 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

6 

6 

2 

11 

9 

2 

13 

0 

2 

11 

6 

3 

5 

3 

2 

14 

0 

2 

10 

0 

3 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

9 

3 

3 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 


Rs a p. 
3 2 0 
3 0 0 

2 14 0 

3 2 0 
2 16 0 

2 15 0 

3 0, 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 15 0 
2 13 0 
2 12 0 
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(4) Distribution 

Linseed cane exp 01 ted from India is generally sold under tlie 
conti acts of the London Cattle Food Tiade Association and the 
Hambuig Cattle Food Tiade Association The relevant extracts 
from these two contracts aie given m Appendices LI and LII Apart 
from the geneial teims and conditions of delivery, payment, aibitra- 
tion, etc, specifications aie laid down m lespect of the minimum 
percentage of oil and albuminoids, the maximum toleianee for sand 
and the limits foi rejection m case castor seed 01 husk is found present 

Oil and albuminoids aie usually inquired to be not less than 38 
or 40 pei cent The allowances for deficiencies under the guaranteed 
pei cen tage aie essentially the same m both the conti acts, being^ 1 
pei cent of the conti act puce foi the fiist 3 units or pait tlieieof, 2 pci 
cent foi the 4th and 5th unit, and 3 per cent foi each unit over 5 
The free toleianee for sand is geneially 2 to 24 per cent, with an 
allowance of 1 pei cent for each unit ovei the fiee toleianee, ‘with 
buyeis option to leject if the total proportion exceeds 5 per cent 
The limits for i ejection and the allowances made for the presence of 
castoi seed oi husk diffei m the two Associations’ contracts and aie 
discussed m the following section 

Although the bulk of the linseed cake is exported with a specific 
guarantee of oil and albuminoids content, the cake made by certain 
reputable mills is also shipped undei the name of the mill, without 
anv guaiantee as to the peicentage of oil and albuminoids Such cake 
iiequeiitly sells at a piemium m foreign markets It should also be 
mentioned that a certain propoition of linseed cake is sold under an 
oil guaiantee only 

The cake destined foi the export tiade passes into the hands of 
slnppeis at Calcutta, Bombay and Yizagapatam m much the same way 
as lmseed itself Slnppeis usually buy on the basis of then o\n 
conti acts which generally follow the basis and scales of allowances 
laid down m the United Kingdom and _ Continental contiacts men- 
tioned eailiei The impoitant diffei ence however is m legal d to the 
scale of allowances foi castoi seed or husk which are not only dis- 
similai to those of the export contracts but also vary between different 
shippers m India The scale of allowances adopted by two shipper.-' 
at Calcutta will show tlie extent of this vanation 


Scales of allowances foi castoi seed oi husk in Linseed Cake. 


As adopted by one firm 
Upto 004% free 

Above 004% upto 006% 1 anna per 
maund 

Above 006% upto 008% 2 annas per 
maund 

Above 008% to be rejected 


As adopted by another firm 
001% 1 anna per maund 
002% li annas per maund 

003% and 004% 2 annas per maund. 

Above 004% to be rejected 


The other terms of the contracts will be clearly seen fiom a copy 
of an exporter’s contract given m Appendix LIII 

It may be observed that linseed cake owing to dryage on storage 
and during tiansit shows a loss m its oil content The shippers 
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therefore endeavour to keep about 1 per cent in band between tbeir 
buying basis m India and tbe selling basis abroad 

The routine followed usually by exporters is similar to that 
employed when buying and taking delivery of linseed At Calcutta 
foi example, contracts are always made for delivery at the docks, pre- 
teiably alongside the vessel On arrival a number of bags usually 
old but serviceable Heavy C gunnies are opened and the goods aie 
sampled by the buyer m the presence of the seller The samples aie 
placed m a tin, sealed and forwarded to one or other of the two or 
three films of analysts m Calcutta The determinations are made 
usually within 18 horns and the results communicated to the buyer 
If the results satisfy the contract terms the cake is weighed over, paid 
for and shipped, but if the goods do not conform to any of the terms, 
the buyer charges an allowance oi i ejects the goods as the case may 
be 

Apart from the purchases made by exporters, the internal trade 
m linseed cake is not geneially based on any specifications and the 
only quality factors normally taken into consideration are the general 
appearance and fieshness of the cake Only purchases made by the 
Military Authorities are on the basis of the specifications mentioned 
below 

To lie made from the seeds of Li/ium usvtaUssimum and prepared by the hot 
press methods* 

Water Not more than 12% 

Albuminoids Not less than 26% 

Fat (oil) Not less than 9% 

Digestible Carbohydrates Not less than 30% 

Woody fibre Not less than 9% 

Ash Not less than 6% 

Total food unit Minimum 90 units (kellner) 

The agencies concerned m the distribution of linseed cake fo 1 
consumption m India aie the mills, the “ tehs ” or operators of 
< 7 hams and the retail dealers of oil who deal m cake as well as in 
vegetable oils 

(5) Presence op castor se*<d and husk in lusts* *a> cakk. 

Consignments of linseed cake exported from India have not infre- 
quently been rejected or subjected to heavy penalties on account of the 
presence of castor seed or husk 

The London Cattle Pood Trade Association contract requires 
linseed cake to be wananted free of castor seed and husk but the 
buyer is entitled to reject the goods only if the percentage of 
castor seed and/or castor husk exceeds 005 per cent Foi propor- 

*Lmseed contains a cyanogenetic glucoside and an enzyme which in presence 
of water acts on the glucoside with the production of a poisonous substance 
This enzyme is hilled by heating the meal, preparatory to pressing m hydraulic 
presses or expellers In the crushing of Lnseed m village and lotary ghams, 
although no preliminary heating is done, a sufficiently high temperature to kill 
the enzyme is developed by friction during the slow process of oil extraction 
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tions below this tolerance an appropnate schedule of allowances is 
provided The Hamburg Cattle Hood Association contract, on 
the other hand, gives the buyer the option to reject even if traces 
of castor seed or husk be piesent although rejection is unusual so 
long as the percentage of castor seed and/or husk does not reach 02 
per cent The scale of allowances vaiy fiom 2 to 15 per cent 
depending on the pioportion of this deleterious impuuty up to an 
extreme toleiance of 0 5 per cent The schedules of allowances 
laid down by the two associations are as follows 

Scale of allowances foi castoi seed and husk m expoit conti acts for 

Linseed Cake 


Proportion of castor seed and/ 
or husk not exceeding 


Allowances 


London contract 


Hamburg contract 


001 % 

002 % 

005% 

008% 

02 % 

05% 

08% 

10 % 

25% 

•50% 


2 sh 6d per ton 

3 sh 9 d per ton 

5sh 0 d per ton 
(Reject over 005%) 


2% of the contract 


price 
2% „ 

99 

m> » 

*9 

CO 

Np 

f r 

u% „ 

or 

H% » 

99 

reject. 

99 

n% „ 

99 - 

0%' „ 

>r 

n% » 

99 

15% „ 

> 9 


A specific condition m both these contracts is that the analysis 
of the samples for determining the presence and proportion of 
castor seed must only be done by the analysts mentioned in the 
contracts 

It will be observed that the limits of rejection adopted by the 
exporters for their purchases m India are somewhat different from 
the London and Hamburg Association contracts For example, as 
has been referred to earlier one large exjiorter rejects linseed cake 
if castor seed and/or husk exceeds 008 per cent while another 
rejects for any excess over 004 per cent only 

It may be inferred from the varying bases on which purchases 
are made m India and sales effected m Europe, that the castor seed 
test is by no means infallible nor the results obtained truly indicative 
of the quality of the whole of the parcel concerned 
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Contamination with castor seed or Irasn, as lias been mentioned 
in an earlier chapter, may conceivably be caused by one or other of 
several factors, e g , from castoi seed plants growing wild or some- 
times cultivated on the boundaries of linseed fields,, 01 through 
inadvertence m the mills m which castor seed as well as linseed and 
other oilseeds are regularly crushed, or again by the use of second- 
hand bags which may have been used to cany castor seed One large 
mill m Bengal, crushing linseed exclusively and drawing its linseed 
supplies from the United Provinces and Bihar, found one or two odd 
beans on very rare occasions only and then only m lots of hundreds 
of tons Another large mill also crushing linseed stated that only 
once m ten years had a penalty been meuned on a consignment of 
cake exported to England and never having crushed any castor seed 
before or since the alleged presence of this deleterious oilseed could 
not possibly be accounted for Information obtained from the mills 
in the United Provinces indicated that castor seed and husk were 
found rather more frequently m their consignments of cake exported. 
.Some of these mills crush both linseed and castoi seed, but it has been 
asserted that the presence of castor seed was reported m certain con- 
signments m which the most scrupulous care was taken to avoid any 
admixture of this kind and that the same cake sold m India for local 
consumption had been freely given to cattle without any injurious 
effects whatever 

It appears therefore that the method of detecting the presence 
of castor seed as applied to linseed cake, is open to some objection 
The principle of the method normally employed is for a quantity of 
powdered cake to be treated with hydrochloric acid By this meant, 
the seed coat of the linseed is bleached while such portions of the 
husk or testa of the castor seed as aie present lemam as dark brown 
angular fragments which appear black m water and are easily recog- 
nisable under the micioseope Samples of linseed m the United 
Provinces and Bihar may at times be found to contain several types 
of wild seeds, one such being known as Icateh seed, a small black 
seed known botanically as Solatium Xanthocarpwm. If the colour of 
this particular seed is not bleached by the hydrochloric acid treat- 
ment, its presence may easily be mistaken for castor seed No scienti- 
fic work appears to have been done to see how far if at all these 
various seeds would differ m appearance from castor seed after bleach- 
ing It appears, therefore, that while every effort should be made 
to prevent the admixture of castor seed with other oilseeds in the field 
as well as m the mill, the possibilities of other seeds found mixed with 
Indian linseed being mistaken for castor seed should not be lost sight 
of 

(6) Manufacturers’ Associations 

There are no institutions exclusively concerned with the linseed 
crushing industry m India In the United Provinces an association 
was established m 1934 styled the United Provinces Oil Millers’ Asso- 
ciation The Association is formed under Section 26 of the Indian 
Companies Act, so that the income and property of the association 
may be applied solely towards promoting the objects of the association 
The membership of the association is open to any firm, individual, com- 

* 
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party or corporation engaged m the oil crushing and allied industries 
The objects of the association m general are to promote and protect - 
the oil crushing and allied industries m the United Provinces, to 
settle disputes ansing out of trade dealings and commercial tiansac- 
tions and to establish just and equitable principles in the oil and allied 
pioducts trade In Bengal, there is an association called the Calcutta 
Oil Mills Association but its membership is confined mostly to the 
mills crushing seed by rotary ghants There are at present no active 
associations m the Central Provinces, Bihar and Bombay 

X). Railway freight on linseed oil and cake as compared With that 

on linseed. 

Although small quantities of linseed oil and cake aie transposed 
by load and nvei, the bulk of the movement m these commodities 
takes place by rail and as such railway freights/ have an important 
bearing not onty on the movement of linseed oil and cake but indirectly 
-on the linseed crushing industry 

As has been indicated m Chapter VIII linseed is placed m 
Class I for the purposes of calculating railway freight, which is 38 
pies per maund pei mile Linseed cake also falls m the same class, 
but linseed oil is placed m Class 4 for which the ordinary rate is 
62 pies per maund per mile Schedule rates which are lower than 
class rates have been allowed on certain railways for linseed oil and 
cake Foi example, the schedule rate for linseed cake on the Bengal 
Nagpur, East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways is as low 
as 1 pie per maund pei mile, when booked m minimum wagon loads of 
300 maunds at owneis’ risk 

Specially low rates, viz , station to station rates are allowed 
between certain points depending on the volume of traffic A few 
specimens of station to station rates for linseed oil and cake are 
given m the table below together with the calculated schedule and 
class rates for comparison 






Station 

Calculat- 

Calculated 

From 

To 

Railway 

Dis- 

to sta- 

ed at 

at class 



system 

tance 

tion 

schedule 

rates. 




(miles) 

rates 

rates 


Linseed Oil 




Rs A p 

Rs A p. 

Rsp A. P» 

'Cawupore 

Howrah 

E I 

630 

0 14 11 


1 6 11 

Aligarh. 

Howrah 

E I 

823 

1 3 0 


1 12 10 

Aligarh 

Patna 

E I 

485 

0 14 6 


110 

Patna 

Howrah 

E I 

338 

0 10 ‘9 


0 11 10 

Bombay 

Madras 

G I P 

443 

1 




{via) 



V0 15 7 


1 11 0 


Raich ur 

M & S M 

351 

J 



Linseed cake 







Nagpur 

Bombay 

G I P 

520 

0 5 4 

0 4 4* 

1 0 6 

Nagpur 

Vizagapa- 

B N. 

516 

0 5 9 

0 4 4* 

10 4 


tam 







'Only for nrmunwn wagon loads of 300 maunds 




As three maunds of lmseed yield approximately one manna of 
oil and two maunds of cake, the relative advantage of despatching- 
linseed oil 01 linseed fiom a producing area would depend on 
whether the freight on three maunds of linseed is gieatei or less 
than the combined freights on one maund of oil and two maunds of 
cake togethei If howevei a local demand exists for linseed cake 
the savmg of fi eight on cake would offer some additional incentive 
favouring the despatch of the oil For example the freight on d 
maunds of linseed between Nagpur and Bomba} 7 at the station to 
station late of Re 0-8-5 per maund amounts to Re 1-9-3 while the 
freight on 1 maund of lmseed oil at Re 1-3-6 per maund and 2 maunds 
of linseed cake at the schedule late of Re 0-4-4 per maund foi full 
wagon loads, total up to Re 1-12-2 Thus it is advantageous for 
Bombay to buy lmseed and ciush it locally rather than purchase 
lmseed oil 

As nearly half of the lmseed produced m India and more than 
-thiee-fourths of the total quantities put on rail are eventually 
despatched to the poits for shipment abroad, the railways have pro- 
vided cheap station to station rates for linseed from a number of 
stations in the producing aieas to the ports m order to encourage this 
traffic These cheap lates of freight have helped the development 
of the linseed crushing industry at the ports particularly as almost 
the whole of the cake is exported abroad 
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INTER-CHAPTER TEN. 


The linseed crushing industry has shown striking 
progress m the last quarter of a century. Prior to that 
time less than 10 per cent, of the total crop was retained 
but on the average of the past three years over 4.0 per 
cent and in 1936-37 over half of the total production has 
been used m India for the manufacture of oil and cake. 

There are still thousands of old-fashioned village 
ghams m use although the number has shown a tendency 
to decrease in recent years as the large qiower mills 
increased. The rotary ghani is a comparatively crude 
piece of mechanism but it would be a mistake to judge 
the efficiency of the village ghani on a strict costing 
basis. It would m any case be difficult as the tell and 
his family all work at the ghani at odd times and their 
labour cannot be assessed m terms of cash with any 
degree of accuracy Apart from any advantages in- 
herent pei se m a cottage industry, two important points 
stand out m favour of the ghani system In the first 
place the oil so produced sells for edible purposes at a 
premium of as much as Re 1 per maund above oil made 
in the large power nulls Further, where the ghani s 
aie found closely associated with linseed production they 
olfer a regular outlet for the growers’ linseed and it is 
observed that the seasonal fluctuation m prices and the 
depression m prices at harvest time is less where 
they exist than m those other producing areas 
winch are entirely dependent on the export market or 
distant mdusnial crushing centres There is there- 
fore much to he said for encouraging the crushing by 
ah a vis m the producing areas, hut m order to put them 
m a better position to compete, it is desirable that some 
eli oris should be made to get rid of the crudities of the 
old-fashioned equipment at prasent m use The depart- 
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ments concerned might with advantage devote some 
attention to this point 

The number of large power driven oil mills in India 
has increased rapidly m recent years and at least 123 
are now engaged wholly or partially in the crushing of 
linseed No official statistics, however, are available 
regarding the quantities of the different oilseeds crushed 
by these mills or even of their crushing capacity, and it 
is desirable that some more up-to-date census should be 
made and regular returns obtained from these establish- 
ments These large mills are equipped with different 
types of plant. Some, for example, consist of batteries 
of rotary ghams working on the old-fashioned mortar 
and pestle system, others have installed hydraulic 
' presses m winch the cooked meal is pressed between 
plates and the cake residue comes out m the form of 
rectangular slabs, and others are equipped with expellers 
consisting of steel worm screws winch revolve within a 
cage so as to produce gradually increasing pressure on 
the oilseeds to drive out the oil The residue m this case 
is forced out m broken, irregular pieces similar to gham 
cake It appears that the expeller system is growing 
rapidly m favour. 

The total quantity of linseed crushed by glmms and 
power driven nulls during the last three years has 
averaged about two lakhs tons The yield of oil ob- 
tained under commercial conditions from linseed as 
received by the mills, % e., including the impurities, is 
about 33 per cent from Small linseed and upto 36 per 
cent from Bold , the yield m village ghanis is, how- 
ever, considerably less and varies from 25 to 30 per 
cent; only. The cost of crushing appears to vary from 
Be 0-6-0 to Be. 1-d 0 per maund of linseed, or Be 1 to 
Bs 3-8-0 per maund of oil, but the millers’ margin, which 
' includes profit as well as the working cost, varies widely 
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and at times, the price of three maunds of linseed shows 
an apparent loss as compared with the price of the, 
resultant products, viz , one maund of oil and 2 maunds 
of cake The millers’ margin appears to vary from year 
to year. In the case of one mill, for example, it was over 
Rs. 3 m 1933 but less than half this amount m the follow- 
ing two years. It would m fact appear, that there is 
very little relation between the price of linseed, linseed oil 
and linseed cake The oil generally sells about 2^ times 
the price of linseed and the cake about half the price, hut 
different markets vary m this respect. At Calcutta, for 
example, the price of cake is relatively high and that of 
oil low. At Nagpur on the other hand where the oil is 
mainly for edible use, the price is relatively high 

The quality of linseed oil varies enormously accord- 
ing to the method of production and subsequent treat- 
ment. Oil produced m the village glianis does not 
receive any treatment and is consequently not as clear 
as the oil turned out by the large mills where it is 
usually filtered or iiut m a tank for sometime to allow 
the mucilage and suspended foreign matter to settle. 
The colour of linseed oil depends largely on the tempera- 
ture and method of extraction Oil produced by ex- 
pellers is generally paler than that manufactured m 
other types of plant Apart from these small differences 
in physical characteristics there appears to he little or 
no appreciable chemical differences between raw linseed 
oil as prepared by modern machinery and that turned 
out by the village ghani. For edible purposes oil pro- 
duced by the village gham is considered to be sweeter 
and to have a better flavour than mill made oil There 

is, however, no clearly understood standard of quality. 
For industrial purposes clear bright oil with good 
drying properties is generally preferred “ Boiled ” 
linseed oil differs from “ raw ” oil in having added to 

it, “driers” usually m the form of salts of lead, manganese 
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and cobalt, which are believed to act as catalysts m help- 
ing the oil to absorb oxygen and to form quickly a firm 
and elastic film when used in paints, varnishes, etc. It 
is probable that only about 15 per cent, of the linseed oil 
manufactured in India is sold as “ boiled ” oil and the 
production of this type is confined mainly to large 
mills in Calcutta, Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Almost all the imported linseed oil is of the 
“ boiled ” type and chemical and physical tests of these 
imported oils show that although they are very popular 
and command a relatively high price they are in fact 
no better and m some respects not so good as the 
good class Indian “ boiled ” oils. These imported oils 
command a good price on the market owing to their high 
reputation and also to the fact that they are as a rule 
sold in sealed containers This indicates that there 
is much need for the Indian oil industry to devise sys- 
tematic standards for the various kinds of products and 
to put them on the market in containers winch cannot 
be tampered with until they have reached the final pur- 
chaser 

There is an enormous range m the price of lmseed 
oils, some of which sell at half the price of others. 
Apart from pure linseed oil there is found on the market 
a large number of “ reduced ” oils which m some cases 
purport to be linseed oil and m others are termed merely 
u paint oils ” These are mixtures of mineral oils, 
rosin, etc , alone or with linseed oil In the absence of 
any well defined standard and system of marking the 
pure linseed oils, these reduced oils tend to lower the 
price of the pure product, and manufacturers feel 
compelled to put out brands which can successfully 
compete 

An analysis of some commercial samples of raw lin- 
seed oil showed that about one-third were adulterated, 
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mainly with rosm and mineral oil, and that two- thirds 
of the adulterated samples purported to he genuine. 
Similarly m the case of boiled oils, more than one-third 
were adulterated and the extent of adulteration varied 
from 15 to 67 per cent The adulteration of industrial 
products is not covered by the normal provincial 
legislation which deals mainly with the adultera- 
tion of foods and drugs As the common law would 
appear to offer very little chance of redress, it 
seems that so far as industrial oils are concerned, the 
adoption of a standard quality siieerfication and system 
of marking by all reputable firms, would be the first step 
towards solving the adulteration problem. As this 
would not altogether eliminate secondary adulteration 
by retailers, it would be desirable at the same time to 
pay increased attention to the adoption of small con- 
veniently sized containers, on which the seals would 
remain intact until the product reached the hands of the 
consumer. 

Attention has already been drawn to the adultera- 
tion of edible oils such as mustard oil with linseed and 
groundnut oil Out of 33 samples of mustard oil 
analysed in the course of this survey, 11 were found to 
be adulterated probably with linseed oil to the extent of 
33 to 100 per cent It is known also that some irres- 
ponsible people go so far as to add allyl isotlnocyanate to 
linseed oil m order to give it the characteristic pungency 
of mustard oil 

This question of adulteration is serious It has 
already been mentioned that the enormous quantity of 
linseed oil used for adulteration of other edible oils im- 
parts a certain amount of elasticity to the local demand 
and to supplies available for export To that extent 
the practice may be regarded as advantageous from the 
producers point of view, but this must not be used as an 
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argument m favour of the adulteration of edible oils 
since the market for pure linseed oil is, on the other hand, 
veiy much contracted by the practice of adulterating 
linseed oil sold for industrial purposes The market 
so lost is probably greater than that gamed through the 
use of linseed oil as an adulterant of other edible oils 

There is a tendency for those responsible for the 
administration of food adulteration acts and regulations 
to adopt an attitude of resignation m the face ot the 
various tricks to which sellers resort m order to elude 
the regulations In cases where municipal authorities 
take steps to prohibit the sale of adulterated oils as 
genuine, a simple device adopted by traders to avoid 
prosecution is to place a signboard or poster m their 
shop to signify that mixed oils are being sold. If the 
authorities were seriously concerned m prohibiting the 
sale of adulterated products such a move might be en- 
countered m various ways. As a beginning it would be 
desirable to prohibit sellers of edible oils from selling 
non-edible oils used for industrial purposes and 
those purporting to trade m mixed oils from selling pure 
oils either edible or non-edible A system of licensing 
and a graduated scale of licence fees for dealers might 
be so arranged that those who wish to make enhanced 
profits from selling mixed or adulterated oils would 
contribute at a higher rate to the common good. 

So far as the distribution of linseed products is 
concerned some attention needs to be directed to the 
development of an export trade for Indian made 
linseed oil, particularly in the countries bordering on the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans. Indian linseed oils, both 
raw and boiled, are of a high quality capable of 
competing on the world markets, but as a first 
step, it would be essential that the manufacturers 
as a body should adopt standard specifications and 
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systematic marking of export oils, so that foreign 
buyers could make their purchases with absolute 
confidence Given this were done, there seems no reason 
why the export trade and the milling industry m tins 
country should not show a rapid expansion. At present 
however there are only one or two minor manufacturers’ 
associations m existence whose interests appear to be 
mainly concerned with local affairs and there is some 
ne'ed for a representative all-India body to be constituted. 

e? 

So far as the distribution of linseed cake is con- 
cerned it is to be hoped that m the near future the 
development of the dairying and animal husbandry 
industry m India will create a wider market for this 
product at reasonable prices so as to avoid the excessive 
dependence of manufacturers on the export market. 
At present some of the larger exporters m this country 
and buyers abroad, particularly m the United Kingdom, 
appear to work on the assumption that manufacturers 
in India are totally irresponsible m the matter of 
quality and particularly m regard to the presence of 
castor seed husk m the cake It is not surprising if, 
on the other hand, manufacturers here who have taken 
extra care m the matter, consider that this factor is 
often used as an excuse by the buyers abroad for 
squeezing a little extra profit There is, it would 
appear, some justification for this belief as the methods 
of analysis for identifying castor seed husk are not by 
any means fool proof, since other kinds of wild seeds 
which may be present as impurities, e g , It at eh seed, 
appear to give similar reactions This is a matter for 
investigation and negotiation which could more appro- 
priately be taken up by some body fully representative of 
linseed crushers m India. 

Before leaving the question of distribution of lin- 
seed products it may perhaps be noted that railway 
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freights, winch are generally favourable so far as lin- 
seed for export is concerned, are not quite so advan- 
tageous when considered m relation to the rates on lin- 
seed oil and linseed cake respectively. It is worth con- 
sideration whether a lower freight on oil, especially if 
tank wagons could he used, would not encourage greater 
crushing of linseed up country and larger shipments of 
oil to the ports both for industrial uses and for export 
to neighbouring countries 
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CHAPTER XI SEED. 

A. Supplies. 

(1) QUANTIllbS 


The seed required for sowing varies from 10 to 25 lb per acre 
in different parts of Tndia The average seed rate, as reported by 
different provinces and States, is tabulated below 



Average 
seed rate 
per acre 
lb 

Acreage 

(Average 

1934-35 

1936-37) 

(000 Acres ) 

Seed 
required 
for sow- 
ing 

(000 lb ) 

Assam 

14 

6 

84 

Bengal 

21 

118 

2,478 

Biliar (and Onssa) 

12 

569 

6,828 

Bombay and States 

13 

X 120 

1,560 

Central Provinces and States 

14 

1 

1,216 

17,024 

Central India States and Gwalior 

14 

376 

5,264 

Hyderabad 

10 

431 

4,310 

Kashmir 

21 

27 

567 

Madras 

12 

2 

24 

Punjab and States 

16 

30 

480 

Rajput ana 

20 

149 

2,980 

United Provinces and States 

20 

874 

17,480 

Others (North Wost Frontier Province, 
Burma, etc ) 

16 

1 

15 

Total 


3,919 

69,094 


Taking the respective areas under linseed into consideration, 
the average seed rate for British India and Indian States works 
out at 15 lb per acre The average acreage for the last 3 crops 
being 3,919,000 acres, the quantity of seed normally required for 
sowing m the country at this rate would be about 26,000 tons 

(2) Sources 

The cultivator generally sets aside enough linseed for his sowing 
requirements immediately after the crop is harvested and threshed 
However, at times, when hard pressed for cash, he also sells the 
whole of the harvest either at once or later as necessity demands. 
In such cases or when a producer has no seed or not enough seed 
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he obtains his requirements by either borrowing or buying from 
another cultivator, a village merchant or from a commission agent 

In the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
the seed is usually obtained on the sawai system, meaning, that 
on repayment the quantity borrowed is to be returned with an 
addition of 25 pei cent In some of the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces howevei and in some parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the system prevailing is known as deorht, implying the 
repayment of the ongmal loan plus an additional 50 per cent Such 
transactions are mostly m kind, but when cash is involved, the same 
additions of 25 and 50 per cent are made to the value of the seed 
at the time of repayment As the interval between the borrowing 
of seed (August October) and the harvesting of the crop (Febru- 
ary April) is about 6 months, satvm and deorht system imply 
a late of interest amounting to 50 per cent and 100 per cent per 
annum respectively In cash transactions, it has also been found 
that m some paits of the United Provinces (e.g , m the Jalaun 
district) the cash value of the seed advanced was reckoned by the 
village merchant at the rate of 1 seer per rupee less than the current 
market rate, while at the time of returning the seed, it was recovered 
fiom the debtor at the rate of 1 seer per rupee higher than the 
current rate Thus the borrower lost both ways, % e , by one seer 
per rupee at the time of bon owing and another one seer per rupee 
when he returned the seed If the seed is not letumed or the lepay- 
ment not made immediately after the haivest, another 25 per cent 
calculated on the total sawat amount of the previous year is added 
for lepayment m the following year 

The saivai system is also largely pievalent m Central India 
and Rajputana States 

In the Bombay Presidency about two-thirds of the cultivators 
appear to retain their own seed for sowing and the rest purchase 
what they requue either on cash or credit from commission agents 
or sahulcats For advances of seed on credit, the local commis- 
sion agents charge interest from 12 to 18 per cent on the value of 
the seed while some sahuJcars charge m kmd recovering one and 
a half to double the quantity of seed originally lent 

In Bengal and Assam as well as the Punjab, the mam source 
of the cultivator’s seed supply is the seed stored by himself but it 
may be supplemented by boirowmg or pui chasing from other 
cultivators or from village merchants as and when necessary 

(3) Distribution. 

The distribution of linseed for seed purposes, as above stated, 
is mainly undertaken by village merchants, sahuJcars and cultivators 
They either retain sufficient linseed out of their own produce or 
collect from others at haivest and offer it for sale at sowing time 
There are no seed merchants m the real sense of the word 

’ Other distributing agencies for seed are the Government agri- 
cultural farms and seed stores m the different provinces and States 
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but tbe quantities distubuted in tins manner are still so insignificant 
that the amount of seed does not appear m the majority of the 
annual repoits issued by the various provincial Departments of 
Agriculture The only two exceptions appear to be the Agricultural 
Departments m Bengal and Bihar In the foimer area the total 
amount of seed, presumably pure, issued by the Department m 
1934-35 amounted to about 53 maunds only In the following year 
only about 7 maunds w r eie distubuted In Bihai, one of the most 
impoitant pioduemg tracts m the country, the amount of seed 
distributed m 1934-35 and 1935-36 was less than 4 maunds From 
the two instances quoted it will be clear that a good deal lemams to 
be done m the way of providing the cultivator with good pedigree 
seed 

The methods of seed distribution adopted by the Agricultural 
Depaitments aie much about the same m the diffeient provinces 
In the United Provinces, for example, the seed is issued from the 
seed stoies oi fiom the agricultural farms eithei on cash payment 
at a price which is about 10 per cent higher than that of the local 
I desi varieties, or on credit on the usual sawai conditions 

B Control of Supply of Pure T.mseed 

While considerable research work has been done m evolving 
better yielding and disease lesistmg varieties of linseed, there 
appeals to be little conti ol over the supply of seed, pure or other- 
wise One or two isolated attempts appeal to have been made to 
improve the quality of the ciop grown, as for instance, m 1935 
when the Department of Agriculture m the United Piovrnces 
ai ranged to give special grants-m-aid amounting to Ks 3 per acre 
or alternatively a remission of half the land lent, -whichever was less, 
for sowing linseed on approved plots selected for the purpose 

In the Cential Provinces, it has been reported that no 
control is exercised over the supply and the variety of seed sown by 
producers as the Government faims are not m a position to supply 
groweis with any appreciable quantities of improved types In 
the United Provinces a similai state of affairs may be said to exist 
in general regarding the control of the quality of seed used by 
cultivatois and a like situation obtains m Bihai, m Onssa, m Bengal 
and m the Bombay Presidency Tn each of these provinces the 
producer sows wliatevei seed he can save out of his produce or obtain 
from merchants, sahukats or fellow-cultivators 

C Seed Growers’ Associations 

The reports from various provinces indicate that there are no 
seed growers’ associations 

D Quality considerations 

The economic value of any variety of linseed depends pn the 
percentage of oil m the seed, together with the yield obtained per 
acre, or m other words the oil per acre High yields are obtained 
only if the vanety is suitable to the soil and climatic conditions of 
the locality where it is giown The quality aspect is, however, not 
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taken into account by pioducers who generally sow whatever seed 
happens to be available Cultivatois who glow lmseed year alter 
yeai do not generally change their seed 

As a rule the small type of linseed which is lower m oil content 
than the bold, gives a higher yield pei aere In the Cential Pro- 
vinces, however, the size of the seed becomes larger progressively 
from the east to the west of the piovmce, and the yield pei aeie also 
increases It is also lepoited from the Bombay Presidency and fiom 
the Punjab wheie incidentally only small linseed is m geneial culti- 
vation, that the yield is higher* from the laige giamed types In such 
areas theie is no object m extending the cultivation of the small-seeded 
types of low oil content 

It was observed that little or no caie is taken to clean the seed 
piepaiatoiy to sowing m older to fiee it from mixtuies of wheat 
and giam Instances were also noticed m Bihar and Onssa m which 
the linseed was sown amongst the standing rice crop 

E Research Work 

As has already been mentioned, the linseed plant m India is 
grown entnely for the oilseed and not for the production of fibre 
The possibilities of combining the production of linseed with that 
of flax and the establishment of a fibre industry have been the 
subject of numeious expenments m India Seed specially impoited 
from Europe has been employed m flax trials and m many eases 
a satisfactory fibre obtained But various difficulties, such as the 
necessity foi storage and retting and for importing fresh seed for 
sowing at fiequent intervals, place the cultivation of flax far beyond 
the means of the ordinal y giower Its cultivation has therefore 
made no progress m Indra, and subsequent research work has been 
directed towaids improving the quality of linseed and the yield per 
unit 


Pusa Yanous commercial samples of linseed from different 
parts of India were collected and examined at the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, wlieie they were sown m 1915 The ele- 
mentary species were isolated and classified after seveial years 
of successive sowing The oil content and size of the seed weie 
found to vary m these different types They were also found to be 
suitable for differ ent soil conditions Those with a deep root 
system were best for the soil conditions nr Peninsular India while 
the jilants with a shallow and abundant root system were suited 
to the Gang’etic alluvium The former types yielded a relatively 
small number of bold seed with a high percentage of oil, and the 
latter more abundantly of seed which is generally small m size and 
comparatively poorer m oil content Of the latter, Types 12 and 
121 were found to be high yielding and were distributed to groweis 
Experiments weie continued with a view to produce bold seeded 

*The ‘ 1 drying ” value of the oil from the seed is nnothei important con- 
sideration, but very little vork has been done in this connection 
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types giving a Ingli yield of seed Some of tlie best of tbe small 
seeded types (of winch. Types 12 and 121 have just been mentioned) 
were ciossed with several of the bold seeded types The inheritance 
of characteis was studied and about 80 hybrids were isolated from 
these crosses and the most promising types tested for yield and oil 
content Some of these hybrids are about equal m yielding power 
to the small seeded Types 12 and 121, and are being tried out in the 
provinces The results of crosses between rust resistant and rust 
susceptible types are under investigation and some Austialian types 
are also being tiled There were also some indications of a correla- 
tion between seed coloui and oil content The yellow seeded types 
possessed the highest oil content, this factor decreasing as the seeds 
giew darker m colour 

The position in regard to the leseareh work undertaken m the 
mam linseed growing provinces, may b e briefly summarised as 
follows 

Central Provinces Experiments have been m progress for a 
number of years to hybridise and select heavy yielding, rust resistant 
and eaily maturing types of bold linseed E B 3 lmseed is an 
early maturing type which geneially escapes rust and is regarded 
as the local standard Crosses between local linseed and rust 
resistant Pusa vaneties are under trial on an experimental farm 
The progeny aie said to be rust resistant 

United Provinces The Research Section of the Department of 
Agriculture has evolved many new varieties of linseed Selected 
strains, although higher yielders, are more susceptible to rust 
Cross breeds give bolder seed, contain a higher percentage of oil 
and aie almost immune to rust Attempts are being made, to com- 
bine the high yielding quality of selected strains and the high oil 
content of cross bleeds Experiments conducted regarding the effect 
of irrigation and the time of sowing prove that a higher seed yield 
is obtained if the crop gets 3 waterings and is sown m the third 
week of October 

Bilim and Oussa The botanical section at Sabour is con- 
centrating on the varieties of linseed grown m Biliar as well as the 
breeding of a type which will be resistant to wilt which is a veiy 
common disease of linseed Promising results have been obtained 
but it is too early yet to introduce the new strains for general 
cultivation 

Bombay In order to find a suitable variety for the Presidency, 
samples from 31 districts and 16 pure type selections were tried out 
The results indicate that the local varieties are better -yielders but 
the non-Presidency types may form suitable material for hybridiza- 
tion for the pioduction of light coloured seeds 

Bengal Five types of pure lines of lmseed have been isolated 
from the Bengal crop Four local varieties have been isolated whose 

*The Inheritance of Characters m Indian lmseed by P J P Shaw, A B 
Khan and M Alam — Indian Journal of Agricultural Science Vol I — 1931 
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oil contents have been found to be as high as 42 per cent but they 
are not botanically pure 

Statistical analysis of variance in yield, isolation of pure 
line types from amongst the richest varieties, and yield of the types 
richest m oil, along with other points have been taken up by the 
Second Economic Botanist The University of Dacca is also con- 
ducting experiments, under the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture, and analysing the oil content of the Bengal bred types, 
but no results capable of practical application appear to have been 
obtained as yet 

Punjab The oilseeds Botanist at the Punjab Agricultural 
College, Lyallpui, has isolated 33 pure types from the mixtures 
grown in the province Some of the types gave a maximum yield 
of over 1,800 lb per acre and possessed an oil content of over 48 
per cent m the diy seed Bold seeded vaneties of linseed are pre- 
feried owing to their higher oil content, but m most districts the 
small seeded varieties are better suited to local conditions owing 
to their charactenstics of late flowering and late maturing and 
striking roots moie readily Tn order to evolve a high yielding bold 
seeded strain possessing the growth habit and other desirable qualities 
of the small seeded variety, the bold seeded and small seeded types 
have been intercrossed The work is at present m progress and 
holds out promise of success 

The seed of a white seeded hybrid has been obtained and its 
progeny has been intercrossed with some of the local bold seeded types 
which are brown m colour with a view to obtain an improved strain 
of lighter coloured seed with the desirable characteristics of the bold 
seeded variety 

F Further possibilities 

Indian linseed ranks very high m quality among the produce 
of other countries of the world Second only to Baltic linseed, 
it is supenor to Argentine linseed Its inferiority to Baltic linseed 
is largely due to the piesence of foreign matter and other oil- 
seeds, such as mustard, rape and owing to these crops being grown 
side by side with the linseed plant It has been proved that when 
the indigenous product is carefully separated from these foieign 
seeds, the oil expressed from Indian linseed possesses as good drying 
properties as the best Russian oil * 

The growing of clean seed and improved strains will further 
raise the economic value of Indian linseed and if by furthei research 
work, more suitable varieties which are disease resisting, high yield- 
ing and have a high oil content are evolved, greater possibilities for 
Indian linseed m the world market may be visualised There are 
unfortunately no systematic lecords of the areas under improved 
seeds What is wanted at once is the creation of some form of 
organization for “the distribution of suitable types of seed so that 
the cultivator may receive better value for his money and labour 

*Chemical Technology of Oils, Fats and Waxes Lewhowitsch , "Vol H, 
page 55 (1922 Edition). 
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INTER-OH APTER ELEVEN. 

In other countries there is generally a section of the 
trade which specialises in the production, multiplication 
and distribution of improved strains of seed to producers. 
In India this function is left to the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. The amount of seed sown vanes from 10 to over 
20 lb per acre and the total requirements are m the 
neighbourhood of 26,000 tons for seeding approximately 
4 million acres 

It is rather pathetic to learn that m the course of 
two years only 57 maunds of improved linseed were 
issued by the Agricultural Departments m Bengal and 
Bihar and that m other provinces and States the amount, 
if any, was not worth reporting 

In regard to wheat the position is much better In 
view of the amount of experimental work which has been 
carried out, the stage has now been reached where definite 
efforts finally to test on a field scale and introduce into 
general cultivation m a systematic manner, superior 
strains of linseed, are called for Though agricultural 
departments, with limited resources, have done much m 
the way of seed distribution, there are many crops on 
which little has been done Moreover, there is need for 
the development of a new technique on broader lines for 
the systematic multiplication and distribution of agricul- 
tural seeds of all kinds. It may well be found desirable 
to allot these duties to a special staff of the Agricultural 
Department which should be charged with the duly of 
organising the production and distribution of improved 
seed, say by establishing and maintaining suitable forms 
of seed growers’ associations for the purpose 

The seed used by the cultivator is generally retained 
by him But often he feels compelled to sell all his crop 
in which case he borrows generally from the village 



merchant on sawed or deorhi terms. In the former case he 
is bound to refund at harvest time, i e , after an interval 
of about six months, 25 per cent, more than the quantity 
borrowed and m the latter case 50 per cent , which works 
out at a rate of interest equivalent to 50 and 100 per cent, 
per annum respectively. In Bombay Presidency, how- 
ever, at least one-third of the growers obtain their seed 
on credit from the local sahulmrs m kind, who take re- 
payment m kind equal to one and a half or double the 
quantdy of seed originally lent, winch is equivalent to 
about 200 per cent, per annum Apart from tins where 
the seed advanced is reckoned m terms of cash, the village 
merchant generally calculates the rate at one seer per 
rupee less than the current market value when making 
the advance, and recovers from the debtor at the rate of 
/one seer a rupee more tkau the current rate on liquidat- 
ing the debt, so that the borrower loses both ways. 

In the matter of research the possibilities of combin- 
ing the production of linseed with that of fibre require 
further study even although it has alreadj 7- been the sub- 
ject of numerous experiments m Tudia. Some of the 
hybridising work indicates that it would be possible to 
secure a high yield of oil per unit per acre, e g , maximum 
yields of over 1,800 lb , per acre, with an oil content of 
over 48 per cent, in the dry seed have been secured on 
Government farms, and it is desirable that some efforts 
should be. made at an early date to see whether such 
results are capable of practical application on the culti- 
vators’ holdings 
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CHAPTER XH. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND UNITS OF 

SALE. 

The chaotic state o± weights and measures in the country un- 
doubtedly hampers the development of organized trading The- 
unscrupulous also take full advantage of the diversity m the existing 
systems of weights and measures 

A. Weights and measures m current use. 

(1) Weights 

Theie are so many types and kmds of weights m India that 
they differ not only from village to village but even within the 
village itself The Railway, 01 as it is sometimes called, the Bengal 
maund (82-2|7 lb ) with its sub-multiples" is, however, the only 
recognized standard weight throughout the country being m geneial 
use at most of the laiger trade centres 

The standard maund and its sub-multiples are usually made 
of cast iron m the form of truncated cones or m rectangular shape- 
The denomination of each is embossed on the casting On the other 
hand the weights used m the villages may be made of pieces of non 
of all kinds of shapes and condition, stones, bricks or even bits of 
wood The last Committee which reported as long ago as 1913 dis- 
cussed the situation m the provinces in great detail The conditions 
which then prevailed continue unchanged to the present day except 
that legislation for standardisation of weights and measures has been 
enacted m three provinces, Bombay, Central Provinces and Coorg 

The local weights known as kachcha weights are numerous and 
are used either exclusively or m conjunction with the standard 
weights A few examples only of the enormous variations found 
m the kachcha seer may be quoted In the Punjab the kachcha 
seer varies from 31 tolas m Hoshiarpur to 102 tolas m Dera Ghazi 
K han In the United Provinces, the 92 tolas seer is m use m Hamir- 
pur, but the Ghazipur seer is of 112 tolas and m the neighbourhood 
of Gorakhpur (United Provinces) and the adjoining tracts of Bihar, 
the local seer is based on the weight of a varying number of Gandas 
of 4 ‘ Gorakhpur ’ pice, the weight of a pice ranging from 
125 to 250 grains Agam, the seer is eqmvalent to 110 tolas m 
certain villages (Amkhera Chaki, etc) of one tehsil m Jalaun m 
the United Provinces while it is 80 tolas m other villages (Kutlond, 
Gohan, etc ) of the same tehsil The situation is still further 
aggravated when variations are found to exist in the same market 
for different commodities For example, at Cawnpore the maund 
for oilseeds is equivalent to 41-§ seers, for groundnuts 50 seers, for 

* These are the tola, ehhatank and see 1- as follows — 

1 tola 4114 oz (180 grains, te, the weight 

of a rupee) 

5 tolas 1 ehhatank 

16 chJiatanTcs 1 seer (2 057 lb ) 

40 seers . . 1 niaund (82 2857 lb ) 
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wheat and other cereals 41| seers and for tobacco and sugai 4b $ 
seers So far as the linseed trade is concerned, standard weights 
are commonly used both m Bengal and m Assam In Bombay 
stamped weights only are permitted nndei the Bombay Weights 
and Measures Act In Kaslimn, standard weights are used m the 
wholesale trade, but two local weights, namely, the Pai which varies 
from 20 to 32 seeis, and the Klnrwar which is equivalent to 83 seers, 
are m vogue m the rural areas 

The same weights are used tor the weighment of linseed oil 
and cake, but variations have also been found m the number of seers 
per maund for oil m different markets and for different oils m the 
same market 


(2) Measures 

(a) For Linseed Conditions regarding measures are even worse, 
if that is possible This is so because measures are usually not 
based on any common factor, such as capacity to hold a definite 
weight of water, but are apparently made to hold a particular weight 
of the staple grain of the locality where they are m use They are 
constructed by village artisans and are n regular m size -while the 
practice of using them heaped further leads to malpractices Measuies 
are usually made of iron, brass, wood, closely bound bamboo strips* 
or earthenware 

The chief measure for gram and oilseeds m the Central Pro- 
vinces is a Parti , the half being Irnown as Adholi There are othei 
divisions which are by no means uniform The Paili itself differs 
from 160 tolas m Amraoti to 40 tolas m Mandla The mtegraL 
multiple measure of the Path is the Kuro or the Katha The higher 
multiples are the Mcmi, the ChowJci, the Maund and the Khandy 

In Central India and the Raj put an a States, similar measures 
are also m use, the chief being the Paila vaiymg from 8 to 20 seeis 
and the Kmai varying from 2 to 5 seers 

AV eights are more generally used than measures m the United 
Provinces, except m some eastern districts where the Payee or Set 
(equal to a local seer of nee) and the Paila or Km ai respectively aie 
m vogue 

In Bihar and Orissa, on the other hand, measures are very exten- 
sively used The Paila is a common unit, though others, for example 
the Kata and Gonta, are also encountered m many places (though 
these differ both m name and capacity from place to place) 

Hyderabad also uses -the Pmli which m that State is equivalent 
to 4 seers, the 2 seer unit being called Adheli or Map m different 
markets 

Basket measures are m vogue m Assam and may contain any- 
thing from 2 to 5 seers The Madras measure holding 2 9 lb "is 
m use m that Presidency, while Burma adopts a basket with a 
capacity of 9 gallons Another form of measure used m the country- 
side m Burma, not necessarily for linseed, the trade m which is in- 
significant, is the common condensed milk tin 
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The Bombay Weights and Measuies Act has fixed the seer 
and its sub -multiples and multiples as the measures of capacity, the 
2 seers measuies being called the Adholi, and 4 seers the Pyah, 16 of 
winch make up a maund The Map consists of 2 maunds 

(&) Foi oils The mills use the gallon measure, theie being 
two types, viz , the Iinpenal gallon and 0 M (old measuie) gallon. 
Tlie foimei holds about 9:1 lbs of linseed oil and the lattei 8 lbs 

The 0 M gallon is moie geneially used m the letail trade foi 
paints, varnishes and for the oil consumed m this trade In Bombay 
the use of the 0 M gallon was originally prohibited under the 
Weights and Measuies Act, but it was later modified to the extent 
that its use has been permitted piovided the conespondmg content 
jn terms of the Impel lal gallon is shown on the container 

(3) Checking of weights and •measures. 

Except m the case of Bombay wheie the Act enjoins penodicai 
checking, theie is no systematic veiification of weights and measures 
It is true that most of the local Governments have framed model 
bye-laws and these have been adopted by the different local bodies 
but it appeals that thej’’ have been moie honoured in then bleach 
than in their obsei vance The Punjab Municipal Act of 1911 
piovides foi the checking of weights and measures by standaid 
weights to be kept by the municipalities, but dunng this survey 
it was discoveied that the standaid weights of the Delhi Mumciality, 
which is governed by the Act, weie not even tiaceable m its office 

B Scales employed. 

The scales used m the linseed tiade are of three types, namely, 
hand scales, beam scales and platfoim scales 

The typical hand scale has its pans made of leather, bamboo or 
non and is used both m the letail tiade as well as m the wholesale 
tiade foi weighing geneially up to 5 seeis The pans of beam 
scales aie made of non or wood and aie suspended fiom the ends 
ol the beam by chains or stiong ropes They aie used for dealing 
with heaviei quantities, eg, bags of seed or tins oi diums of od 
Platfoim scales and weighing machines aie used bj r lailways, oil 
mills, m one oi two markets by a few mei chants and m eeitam 
cases by expoiters, mainly for checking puiposes It has, howevei, 
been noticed that the weighment of linseed bags, even when bought 
by shippers or ci ushers, is preferably Gained out on beam scales 
In spite of the obvious convenience of platform scales m weighing 
heavy loads, cultivatois and mei chants seem to have gi eater con- 
fidence m dead-weight machines wheie the weights and the balanc- 
ing of the scale can be seen This factor besides the low initial 
cost of the beam scale and its freedom from mechanical complied 
lions accounts for the widely prevalent use of this type 

0 Units of sale. 

With the great diversity existing m weights and measures, the 
units of sale both for price quotations and transacting deliveij 
necessarily vary m different provinces and markets 
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(1) For price quotations 

Of the two mam linseed markets, Bombay and Calcutta, the 
quotations m the former are pei hundredweight (112 lb ) and in the 
latter pei maund (82-2(7 lb ) Tn the Central Provinces and Central 
Tndia, prices are quoted per Khandy m some of the wholesale maikets 
and per Mam in otheis The Khandy may be anything fiom 5 to 
25 railway maunds, while the Mam varies from 4 to 20 lailway 
luaunds, the latter being both a measure of weight as well as of 
capacity In the village maikets m these areas, however, prices aie 
quoted per Paili or othei measuies, or per rupee m terms of 
measuies In the Rajputana States the quotations are either per 
jmaund oi per Mam, varying m diffeient States Prices m tlie 
United Piovmees are generally quoted per maund m most of the 
wholesale markets and also m teims of seers per rupee In Bihar 
and Onssa, the quotations are pei maund m wholesale markets and 
m teims of local weights m the villages The Palla is the unit of 
tiansaction m Hydeiabad , 

Puce quotations foi oil may be based on the lailway maund, 
local maund, tm, gallon, 5 gallon dium, oi seeis pei mpee in the 
wholesale tiade m diffei ent maikets, and pei seer m teims of local 
m veil as standaid weights m the retail tiade Boiled oil is moie 
commonly quoted on a gallon basis oi pei 5 gallon chum than b^ 
weight, and linseed oil impoited fiom abioad is usually sold pei 5 
gallon dium 


(2) For transacting delivery 

The unit of deliveiy m wholesale maikets is usually a bag of 
2 j 4 maunds net Wheie linseed is bi ought by carts to wholesale 
markets oi to mills m bulk, the unit of deliveiy is a cait of about 
10 maunds Lots of 10 or 12 tons aie common units of pui chase 
by expoiteis and mills As legal ds “ futuies ” tiansactions these 
aie m units of 25 and 10 tons m Bombay and Calcutta lespectively, 
but a ceilam amount of “ futuies 77 tiadmg m 5 ton units takes 
place at Bombay under the auspices of a small association 

J* -*t A ^ 


So far as weights are concerned, it would seem desirable to 
standaidise the Bengal (Railway) maund of 82-2 [7 lb ( 100 lb 

Tioy) together with the other two weights m common use, viz , the 
-seei and the tola (the weight of a rupee), throughout the wliole of . 
India These caidinal weights should stand m the lelation 

80 tolas 1 seei 

40 seeis 1 maund 

The standaidisation of liquid measuies thiougliout India v T ould 
seem to piesent no fundamental difficulty since a gallon of linseed on 
occupies the same space as a gallon of any othei liquid As the 
ubiquitous keiosene oil tin which contains 4 Imperial gallons is 
India’s “ universal container it seems piobable that the Impenal 
gallon would be found the most generally acceptable standaid of 
L137IOA31 
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liquid measure for the whole of the country Further, it seems desn- 
able that the contameis used loi oil should be clearly maiked with 
then capacity 

Giam measuies, howe\ei, piesent a pioblem of consideiable 
difficulty No measure will hold the same weight of different kinds 
of gram 01 oi the same kind of giam giown m different parts of the 
countiy The quantity contained in a measuie diffeis accoidmgly 
as it is “ heaped ” 01 “ stiuck ”, and depends also on nhethei it is 
shaken or not Two people can seldom get exactly the same amount 
of gram into a measuie Then use, theiefore, is an ait which as 
often as not leads to ailfulness Standaid gram measures could 
only be prescubed on a local basis aftei close study of local condi- 
tions and the measuies m use The question is well woith the 
senous attention of Provincial Governments within whose spheie 
such matters lie 
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INTER-CHAPTER TWELVE 

In tlie Bombay Pi esidenev, the common railway 
maiuicl of 82 2|7 lb, with sub-multiples, has been 
standardised One maund equals 40 seers and one seer 
equals 80 Tolas, the Tola being of 180 grains the weight 
of a rupee Provision has also been made for testing 
and stamping of weights and for the inspection of the 
weights m actual use This has been definitely to the 
benefit of Ihc tiade and the aqrnniltiu i-d and the scheme 
is rather mor< than self-suppoiting Elsewhere little 
has been done and it is unfortunate that on this vital 
matter there still remains a great deal of inertia to he 
overcome m some quarters 

In the linseed tiade particularly, it is found that 
buyers m the villages customarily purchase on the basis 
of a heavy seer and sell on a lighter one The seers varv 
enormously, e g , m the Punjab the kachcha seer ranges 
from 31 tolas tc 102 tolas and m the United Provinces 
from 40 to 112 In some of the eastern districts of 
United Provinces and the adjoining parts of Bihar, 
the local seer is based on the weight of a varying number 
of g and as of “ Gorakhpur ” pice, weighing from 
125 to 250 grams At Cawnpore, a maund of linseed 
equals 4Lj, seers, of groundnuts 50 seers and of sugar 
48^ seers At the two mam linseed markets at Bombay 
and Calcutta the quotations are per cwt (112 lb ), and 
per maund of 82 2|7 lb respectively In the Central 
Provinces, quotations are on the basis of the khandy m 
some of the wholesale markets and per mam m others, 
but the khandy may he anything from 5 to 25 railway 
maunds and the mam from 4 to 20 railway maunds, the 
latter being a measure of capacity as well as weight. 

There seems no necessity to multiply instances. 
The position is too absurd As a first step towards the 
improvement of agricultural marketing and of business 
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in general, it is essential that standards of weights should 
be defined for the whole of India. 

The position so far as measures are concerned is 
equally ludicrous. Measures of capacity m gram present 
a problem of considerable difficulty since no two measures 
are alike and even the same measure will not hold the 
same weight oi different kinds of grains or of the same 
gram grown m different parts of the country The 
quantity also varies according as to whether the measure 
is 11 heaped ” or “ struck ” Wherever possible, gram 
and seed measures should be replaced by standard weights 
but, where local custom is strong, provincial governments 
might with advantage establish standard measures 

A gallon of linseed oil O. M (old measure) weighs 
about 8 lb , and the Imperial gallon about 9J lb 
The standardisation of liquid measures throughout 
Tnclia should however present no fimdamental difficulty 
smce a gallon of linseed oil occupies the same space as a 
gallon of any other liquid The common use of the kero- 
sene oil tin throughout India seems to indicate that the 
Imperial gallon would he found the most generally 
acceptable standard of liquid measure for the whole of 
the country. Even m cases where local Governments 
feel compelled to introduce standard liquid measures, 
other than the Imperial gallon, it would be desirable that 
such measures should be capable of being easily convert- 
ible into terms of the Imperial gallon so that measures 
used m different provinces would be comparable 

-As enquiries have shown that many of the scales m 
use are defective or inaccurate, the periodical testing of 
scales is as necessary as the inspection of weights Beam 
scales are most useful and preferred to flat or spring 
weighing machines, as buyers and sellers m India have 
more faith m dead weight measures believing that they 
are less adaptable to malpractices. 
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In connection with any legislative provision for the 
standardisation of weights, it is essential that executive 
action should he taken to ensure that the scales used are 
correct This is a matter for provincial governments 
It may be added that the survey has shown that if the 
administrative responsibility for weights and measures 
is left to Municipalities and other local bodies, no real 
progress can be expected 
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FINAL INTEB-CHAPTEB 

Summary or Conclusions and Becommendations. 

As the object of this survey is to improve the 
returns to producers, the question arises therefore how 
this is to be done. 

We have seen in the course of the report that oil is 
the mam product derived from linseed and that about 
half of the crop is retained m India and a similar 
quantity exported so that the exports and the internal 
market are of about equal importance A substantial 
amount of linseed oil is used for human consumption, 
mamly m substitution for other edible oils or for purposes 
of adulteration Linseed oil m turn can be replaced by 
other edible oils. In consequence the price which the 
consumer will pay for edible linseed oil is limited by the 
X>nce of other vegetable oils and no incentive to a general 
use m the price level can be expected from this source. 
In the export trade the selling price of Indian linseed 
is limited by world competition and particularly by the 
price of Argentine linseed even although the intrinsic 
quality of Indian linseed enables it to command a 
premium 

The mam problem therefore is to secure for growers 
a larger share of the price which buyers are prepared 
to pay At xi resent he only gets about 10 annas m the 
rupee of the price paid by the exporters and the large 
millers at the ports and a little more than half the price 
paid by buyers m the United Kingdom There appears 
therefore ample scope for reducing the price margin in 
favour of producers. 

Becluction m Market Charges 

This report shows how numerous these charges are 
and how heavily they bear on producers One thing m 
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particular seems clear, namely, that the charges are 
relatively higher where the payments and deductions are 
made m kind instead of m cash. Such payments m 
kind have a tendency to grow. An anp (handful) for 
example instead of bemg 4 chhatanks becomes 24 Over 
a dozen different kinds of charges are frequently met 
with in the same market, and since most of the linseed 
passes thiough at least two markets the cumulative effect 
becomes considerable 

More systematic control of market charges is urgently 
called for by the establishment of regulated markets on 
the lines of those which already exist for cotton and some 
other commod’ties in the Central Provinces, Berar, 
Bombay, Hyderabad and Madras, and appropriate pro- 
vincial legislation on these lines should present no 
difficulty The essential features of such legisla- 
tion would be — (a) defining of market areas, (&) the 
licensing of persons operating m the market or entitled 
1o take fees or levy charges m the maiket, (c) registra- 
tion of charges and fixation of the amount to be charged, 
(cl) establishment off some system of control to ensure 
that the market legulations are observed 

It is unlikely that much progress will be made if the 
establishment and control of regulated markets is left 
entirely to Municipal authouties which are a] it to be 
influenced by vested interests Moreover thev themselves 
are sometimes the worst offenders as heavy charges m the 
form of terminal taxes and octroi duties on agricultural 
' produce marketed m the municipality often fall mainly 
on the producers and not on the urban consumers. 
Some regulation of octroi charge* is indeed a matter tor 
lerious consideration 


/ 
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Market News Service lor producers 

When market charges are registered they should he 
posted up conspicuously m the market. There should 
he an open declaration ol prices whether or not the 
selling is done under the purdah The daily prices should 
he posted up not only ni respect of the market con- 
cerned, but also of the more distant key markets 

Although initial steps have been taken to broadcast 
linseed puces much more needs to he done to get the 
uifoi mation regularly into the villages. It would serve 
no useful purpose, however, to broadcast the official prices 
recorded m provincial gazettes, as these are not repre- 
sentative It should lie one of the principal functions 
of provincial marketing staffs to collate reliable trade 
quotations, to organise the proper recording of prices m 
secondaiy markets and to provide summaries for broad- 
casting m terms intelligible to villagers 

It may be obser ved that the official estimates of yield 
per acie and of total production and even of the acreage 
seeded are far below the actual Some improvement m 
this respect is urgently required 

Reduction m Harvest Time Depression of Prices 

The seasonal depression m some parts is as much as 
25 per cent and there seems therefore scope for con- 
trolled sales m these areas The co-operative movement 
might be helpful ni this direction but it has so far shown 
very little enterprise m the marketing of linseed The 
seasonal movement m prices is less m those producing 
areas where village ghanis for crushing linseed are 
numerous, something should, therefore, be done to stop 
the present tendency for their numbers to decrease 
This problem could best be solved by improving their 
efficiency and making mechanical improvements m their 
old-fashioned equipment They could m this way be 
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put m a pobition to compete, particularly as gham oil 
lor edible purposes commands a premium of about He 1 
per maund over mill made oil There are indications 
also that there is room for further development of large 
scale null crushing of linseed say at Bombay, as this 
would prevent stocks at that market from having too 
depressing an effect on export prices. 

“ Futures ” markets have a stabilising effect on the 
price of linseed up to September, but the subsequent 
price of the May “ future ” shows a bearish tendency, 
particularly at Calcutta It would appear desirable 
that the September * 4 futures J? should be put back at least 
till October and that the Mav “ futures ” should not he 
opened as early as at present In addition to the two 
“ futures ” markets winch operate at present m Bombay 
and Calcutta, facilities might also be created at a limited 
number of points m the producing areas for the legitimate 
hedging of linseed stocks The reform of the present 
system of “ futures ” markets, however, requires fur- 
ihei examination m consultation with trade interests 

Economies m Distribution 

Apart from the market charges alread^y referred to 
the report shows that there is a considerable amount of 
waste incurred in carrying dirt and other impurities m 
the linseed long distances by rail and m having the lin- 
seed cleaned and recleaned at different stages when as 
a matter of fad the impurities could, without extra cost, 
be largely eliminated before being loaded To some 
extent the presence of these impurities is due to the 
practice of sowing mixed crops, but this is a minor factor 
and the important point seems to be that the inclusion of 
a fixed non mutual 5 per cent deduction on account of 
refraction m the trade contracts at Calcutta, practically 
compels sellers to adulterate the produce beyond that 
hunt This is an item that could easily be dealt with 
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by the standardisation of contract 'terms within the 
trade and the introduction of mutual instead of non- 
mutual terms. 

Railway freight is responsible for a large propor- 
tion of the distribution costs, but m this case the rail- 
way companies provide a large number of relatively 
cheap rates and there is, therefore, no inducement to 
carry linseed by road between points connected by rail 
Considering that linseed is very sensitive to damage by 
water which m turn seriously affects the quality of the 
oil produced, there appears to be -at some points need 
for better services to be provided by the railway com- 
panies m respect of better accommodation at loading 
stations, and some effort should also be made to eliminate 
what appears to be a one per cent loss m weight owing to 
the damage done to bags m the course of transit 

The bulking of linseed at up country markets would 
apparently lead to cheaper storage and to less damage 
being done to the product, but transport m bulk by rail 
does not yet seem feasible Bulk transport by sea from 
Bombay to the United States of .America ax 3 parently 
results m an economy of Rs 2 or R.s 3 per ton, and the 
question of taking their linseed m this form is a matter 
which should receive the consideration of the United 
Kingdom buvers 

Uniform Weights and Measures 

Malpractices m regard to weights and scales are 
practically universal. In the case of linseed particu- 
larly, the general custom m the village is for the middle- 
man to huv on a heavy seer and sell on a light one. 

The fir si and most urgentlv required measure of 
reform is the standardisation of weights and measures 
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throughout India. The tola, seer and maund should he 
standardised m the relation 80 tolas equal one seer, and 
40 seers equal one maund 


Measures for gram are a difficult proposition hut 
for oil there seems no reason why so many -different 
kinds of gallons should he m constant use and it would 
he highly desirable that all local Governments should 
make some attempt to adopt as a standard the imperial 
gallon 

Elimination of Adulteration. 

Linseed oil is used extensively for the adulteration 
of other high priced edible oils This imparts a certain 
amount of elasticity to the demand and keeps the price 
of lmseed oil more or less m line with that of others, 
hut the practice is reprehensible Lmseed oil is m its 
turn subject to heavy adulteration by rosin and mineral 
oils, etc While the case of edible oils could and should 
be dealt with by a stricter administration of the provin- 
cial food and drugs adulteration acts, there is much need 
for measures being taken to control the adulteration of 
non-edible linseed oil used for industrial purposes The 
oil industry itself could do a good deal to improve the 
position by adopting uniform standard quality specifica- 
lions for different grades of lmseed oil, both raw and 
boiled, by establishing recognised marks on containers 
and particularly by encouraging small containers which 
could remain sealed until they reach the final buyer 


Higher Prices for Higher Qualitv 

It is clear that the large Gold type of linseed has a 
higher oil content than Small linseed and should command 
an adequate premium It is essential however that the 
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trade should draw a clear distinction between the t\\\ , 
types Fortunately discussions between the Central 
Marketing Staff and seed trade organisations have re- 
sulted m an agreement for a standard all-India contract 
for linseed, which not only clearly defines the different 
types but includes a scale of premia and discounts The 
general adoption of this contract would be of mutual 
benefit to the tiade and to producers and should do much 
to secure to the growers of good quality linseed, premiums 
for their produce more commensurate with its intrinsic 
value 

Distribution of Improved Seed 

The production of high quality linseed is linked with 
the question of providing improved seed. The efforts 
of the Agricultural Departments m this direction are 
insignificant and a strong effort on entirely new lines, 
probably by the organisation of seed growers’ associa- 
tions, is required to make improved seed m large 
quantities readily available to cultivators 

Research work on Government farms has resulted 
In the production of linseed having an oil content of 48 
per cent as compared with a normal of 42 per cent, and 
giving a crop of 1,800 lb per acre, as against an average 
standard yield of somewhere about 400 lb It remains to 
be seen, however, whether and how far those results could 
bo reproduced on cultivators’ holdings. 

Expansion of the Market 

There has been some reduction m the export market 
for Indian linseed m Continental countries This 
reduction has been the natural result of general trade 
restrictions imposed by those countries It is however 
a question as to how far those markets could be regained. 
At present the United Kingdom provides by far the most 
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important outlet for Indian linseed and tins has increased 
considerably since the introduction of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment in 1932-33 

It would appear that the Agieenient has been 
mutually beneficial, in that India has secured a more 
stable and largei share of the United Kingdom market 
whilst buveis in England have not had to paj r , on the 
average, any moie for their linseed, as compaied with the 
cx-dutv price Im the Argentine linseed, bet ore the intro- 
duction ot the fault preteieiue 

I'he expansion of Ihe internal demand for linseed 
depend^ entirely on the development oi the local < rush- 
ing industry which has made enormous strides during 
the last 25 years Appreciable quantities of linseed oil 
arc still imported even though the standard of quality 
of Indian oils is now as high, and indeed m some cases 
higher than that of imported products The latter are 
still however m favour bv manv buvers including small 
retailers, on account of the fact that they aie sold m 
branded sealed containers and are of dependable uni- 
form quality Tins lesson therefore should not he lost 
on our ow n manufacturers who should take similar steps 
to make their product equally commendable to users 
If tins were done thoroughly there seems no reason why, 
as well as extending the market for Indian tm seed oil 
m India, a good export trade might not he developed, 
especially m those countries bordering on the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans which are conveniently situated for being 
supplied direct from India It is difficult to see, how- 
ever, how this is to he achieved unless the industrial 
interests are prepared to unite together m a common 
cause A strong representative all-India association of 
manufacturers should he capable of ensuring a higher 
reputation not only for oil but also for linseed cake ex- 
ported from India, and could do something to counter- 
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act tiie adverse effects on tlie export tiade m cake, caused 
by the operation of somewhat onerous restrictions and 
what seems to be a loo sti ict interpretation of the contract 
terms relating to the pre^em e of castor seed busk 

It is to be hoped, however, that m the neai future 
with the development oi the dairying and animal hus- 
bandly industry m this count iv, it mav he possible to 
absorb a greater quantity of linseed cake at reasonable 
prices This will he for the benefit of agriculture as a 
whole, and pari i culaily advantageous lor nulls located 
in villages of the producing areas. 
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Acreage under Lmseed in the mam producing aieas m India 
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APPENDIX in 

Acreage undei Linseed m ceitavn provinces and States in India 

(Not included in crop foiccasts ) 

(Thousand acres ) 
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Source Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops m India 
* Orissa 249 lb 

f The revised yield per acre has been discussed in the text 
(a) Kevisedjfigure 256 



APPENDIX Y 

Production of Linseed in the mum producing areas 
{Thousand tons ) 
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rotal British India 371 381 321 304 354 348 374 3G9 328 302 333 354 



Bhopal (Central India) 
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APPENDIX VI 

Production of Linseed in certain provinces and States of India 

(Not included in the crop forecasts ) 



Average 
area for 

10 years ; 
(thousand 
acres) 

Approxi- 
mate 
yield per 
acre 
(lb) 

Approxi- 

mate 

produc- 

tion 

(tons) 

BRITISH INDIA — 




Assam 

8 

492 

1,760 

Madras 

5 

300 

670 

A] mer-Menvara, Burma and North West Fron- 
tier Provinces 

1 

267* 

120 

INDIAN STATES— 




Central India States — 




Barwam, Indore, Nagod, Narsmgarh, Orcha, 
Rajgarh, Dhar, Datia, Bijawar, Ajaigarh, 
Chattarpur, Rewah, Charkhari, Dewas 
Junior, Dewas Senior, Jaora, Sailana 

245 

270 

29,630 

Gwalior 

79 

370 

13,050 

Rajputana States — 




Bundi, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Tonk, Marwar, Par- 
tabgarh and Udaipur 

67 

220 

6,600 

Punjab States — 




Kapurtliala, Patiala, Kalsia, Bahawalpur 

3 

287 

380 

United Provinces States — 




Benares, Rampur 

5 

360 

800 

Kashmir 

28 

410 

5,130 

Mysore and Baroda 

1 

267* 

* 120 

Total 

432 


57,160 


* All India Average. 


Source — Agricultural Statistics of India and data colli cted during the Survey. 
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-APPENDIX. vi£. 


Number of grains per gramme and oil content m commercial samples of 
Linseed collected from different parts of India 


Number of grams per 
gramme 


Oil m cleaned seed 



1 

Maxi- 

mum 

Mini- 

mum 

Average 

Maxi- 
mum % 

Mmi- 

mum% 

Average 

0/ 

/o 

.Assam • • • 

208 

177 

190 



39 21 

Bengal 

229 

177 

201 

41 22 

38 09 

39 45 

Bihar (North) 

273 

131 

190 

43 91 

38 19 

40 57 

Bihar (South) and Orissa 

231 

114 

155 

43 47 

38 87 

41 66 

Bombay Presidency, 

159 

119 

134 

44 63 

40 66 

42 87 

Central India States 

161 

96 

116 

47 43 

41 34 

44 62 

Central Provinces (East) 

177 

108 

164 

48 43 

39 85 

42 76 

Central Provinces (Central) 

169 

106 

130 

45 92 

40 09 

d 13 

Central Provmces (West) and 
Berar 

215 

114 

122 

44 96 

| 39 81 

43 16 

Hyderabad 

144 

120 

129 

44 71 

41 02 

42 93 

Kashmir 

241 

203 

223 

42 76 

38 33 

40 90 

Madras 

171 

| 132 

154 



40 78 

Mysore 

193 

155 

170 




Punjab 

330 

156 

237 

41 71 

39 90 

40 95 

Rajputana 

131 

97 

110 

44 44 

42 69 

43 54 

United Provmces (North-east) 

203 

103 

183 

43 42 

40 98 

41 84 

United Provmces (Central) 

223 

108 

154 

43 22 

41 44 

12 48 

United Provmces (South- 
'll est) 

119 

101 

110 

44 57 

41 98 

43 46 

At Bombay Port 

171 

107 

135 

45 78 

42 47 

43 56 

At Calcutta Port 

206 

135 

174 

42 64 

40 31 

41 37 

From Shipments for export 
from Bombay 

162 

124 

136 

43 48 

42 60 

43 04 


Note — 1 tola = 11 66 


grammes 
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APPENDIX IX 

Average monthly despatches and arnvals of Linseed at ceitam important centres of production and consumption 
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APPENDIX XI 


Acreage, production, exports and quantities of Linseed retained in India 


Yoar 

Acreage 

Thou- 

sand 

acres 

Produc- 

tion 

Thou- 

sand 

tons 

^Imports 

Thou 

sand 

tons 

| 

Total 

supplies 

Export 

Thou- 
sand ' 
tons 

Quan- 

tity- 

retained 

in 

India 

Thou- 

sand 

tons 

Percen- 
tage of 
quan- 
tity 

retained 
to pro- 
duction. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1901-02 

2,884 

326 

2 

328 

366 

—38 

+ 

1902-03 

3 045 

352 

2 

354 

316 

38 

10 8 

1903-04 

3,213 

482 

4 

486 

431 

55 

11 4 

1904-05 

4,201 

572 

3 

675 

559 

16 

2 8 

1905 06 

4 394 

347 

1 

348 

289 

69 

17 0 

1906 07 

3,279 

353 

1 

354 

219 

135 

38 2 

1907-08 

3,743 

425 

1 

426 

310 

116 

27 3 

1908-09 

2,099 

164 

1 

165 

160 

5 

3 0 

1909-10 

2,997 

298 

2 

300 

234 

* 

66 

22 1 

1910-11 

3,188 

428 

9 

437 

371 

66 

15 4 

1911-12 

3,742 

571 

11 

582 

622 

60 

10 5 

1912-13 

5,038 

645 

8 

653 

354 

299 

46 4 

1913-14 

4,125 

642 

7 

549 

414 

135 

24 9 

1914-15 

3,031 

386 

8 

394 

322 

72 

18 7 

1915-16 

3,325 

397 

4 

401 

193 

208 

52 4 

1916-17 

3,333 

476 

8 

484 

394 

90 

18 9 

1917-18 

3,564 

526 

8 

534 

146 

388 

73 7 

1918-19 

3,797 

515 

9 

524 

291 

233 

45 2 - 

1919-20 

1,989 

235 

6 

241 

252 

—11 

+ 

1920-21 

3,103 

419 

7 

426 

188 

- 238 

56 8 

1921-22 

2,269 

270 

6 

276 

174 

102 

37 7 

1922 23 

3,011 

436 

6 

442 

274 

168 

38 5 

1923-24 

3,382 

533 

5 

538 

369 

l 

169 

31 7 
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APPENDIX XI— contd 


1 

1 

1 

Year 

Acreage 

Thou 

sand 

acres 

Produc- 

tion 

Thou- 

c and 

tons 

Imports 

Thou 

sand 

tons 

Total 

supplies 

Export 

Thou- 

sand 

tons 

Quan- 

tity 

retained 

m 

India 

Thou- 

sand 

tons 

Percent- 
age of 
quan- 
tity 

retained 
to pro- 
duction 

l 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1924 25 

1 3,724 

463 

! 

5 

468 

371 

97 

21 0 

1925 26 

3,095 

501 

14 

515 

308 

207 

41 3 

1926-27 

4,211 

466 

21 

487 

192 

295 

63 3 

1927-2S 

3,820 

473 

25 

498 

223 

275 

58 1 

1928 29 

3,S24 

422 

15 

437 

157 

280 

66 4 

1929 30 

3,654 

401 

21 

422 

248 ' 

1 

174 

43 4 

1930 31 

3,510 

442 

18 

460 

257 

203 

45 9 

1931-32 

3,506 

440 

15 

455 

120 f 

335 

76 1 

1932 33 

3,824 

476 

16 

492 

72| 

420 

88 2 

1933 34 

3,711 

504 

16 

520 

383f 

137 

27 2 

1934 35 

3,050 

458 

10 

468 

240| 

228 

49 8 

1935 30 

3,843 

492 

14 

506 

165f 

341 

69 3 

1936 37 

3,892 

478 

13 

491 

296f 

195 

40 8 

1937-38 

4,021 

475 

11 

430 

226 

260 

54 7 


Notts — (a) As tlie production from the crop of a particular year is exported m 
the following 3 car, the statistics of area and production mentioned against each 
year are thoso of the preceding year’s crop m order to correlate them with export 
figures 

(b The data regarding area and production upto 1025 26 have been abstracted 
from “Estimates of Area and Yield of Principal Crops ” and refer only to areas for 
Tillich forecasts are prepared, and not to the total linseed crop The data from 
1926 27 represents revised acreage and production of the total Indian Crop The 
figures for different 3 r ears are not strictly comparable owing to addition to report- 
ing areas from timo to time 

(c) Export figures are taken from “Seaborne Trade of British India” The 
quantities retained include seed 

-f- Exports exceeded the previous year’s production and include quantities 
exported from carry overs 

j- Including exports from Mormugao (Portuguese India) 

X Figures from 1900 01 to 1909-10 represent imports from Land Frontiers into 
U P only, and from 1921-22 to 1924-25 into Bihar only For other years the 
figures are totals of imports into U P and Bihar 
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APPENDIX XII 

Imports and exports of Linseed (by rail and river) into and from different 
provinces and States of India during 1919-20 and 1934-35 to 1936-37 * 

(Thousand tons ) 



Imports into 

Exports from 

Piovince and State 

1919-20 

Average 
1934-35 to 
1936-37 

1919-20 

Average 
1934-35 to 
1936-37 

Assam 

(a) 

(«) 

2 4 

1 6 

Bengal 

132 8 

121 9 

0 1 

0 1 

Bihar (and Orissa) 

0 3 

2 9 

91 3 

75 2 

Bombav 

61 9 

112 6 

2 2 

(a) 

Central India 

(«) 

0 1 

18 8 

24 0 

Central Provinces and Berar 

5 G 

1 1 

13 2 

22 3 

Hyderabad 

(a) 

(a) 

17 9 

41 9 

Kashmir 





Madras 

(a) 

7 6 

0 8 

0 1 

Mysore 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Punjab 

0 4 

0 2 

0 4 

(a) 

Rajputana 

(a) 

(«) 

6 4 

13 3 

Sind and British Baluchistan 

7 6 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

TJmted Provinces 

0 9 

1 0 

55 8 

68 9 


* Adapted from Accounts relating to the Inland (Rad and River-borne) Trade of 
India 

(a) Less than 100 tons 



APPENDIX XIII 

Trade ( rail and river borne) in Linseed between different provinces and States of India ( Average 1934-35 to 1936-37) 

(Thousand tons ) 
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Adapted from Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and River-borne) Trade of India 
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‘Adapted from Bengal Chamber of Commerce quotations 



Average monthly c i f puces of Calcutta Linseed in London 
(Shipment duiing- the cunent 01 following month ) 

(Per ton ) 
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Souret —Annual Reviews of the Oilseed, Oil and Oil Cake Markets published by Prank Fehr & Co , London 

Prices for 1937 38 are based on weekly cable t received from the High Commissioner for Tndia, London 



APPENDIX XVII 

Average monthly c i f prices of Plate Linseed m London 
(Shipment during the current or following month ) 

(Per ton) 
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.Source -Annual Review of the Oilseed, Oil and Oil Cake Markets published by Frank Febr & Co , London 

Prices for 1937-38 are based on weekly cables received from the High Commissioner for India London 



APPENDIX XVIII 

Average monthly premiums foi Calcutta over Plate Lmseed %n London 
( Vide Appendices XVI and XVII ) 

(Per ton ) 
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Average 1 16 8 1 19 2 2 14 10 

Percentage of premium to 11 12 17 

Plato price. 



APPENDIX XIX 

Number of occasions on which the weekly closing ‘‘ futures” price was at a piemium (-}-) or discount ( — ) as co'm- 

pai ed with “ ready ” pi ices at Calcutta 
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APPENDIX XXI 

Specimen Agreement to secure a Cash Credit on Goods deposited . 
THE * * * BANK LIMITED 


No 

Amount Bs 

Name 

The * * * Bank Limited (hereinafter called “the Bank”) having 

at the request of Messrs i 

(heieinafter called “the Borroweis”) opened or agreed to open in the Books 
of the Bank at a Cash Ciedit Account to the extent of Its 

with the borrowers to lemain m force foi a penod of months from the 
day of 193 , and to be secuied by goods to be 

pledged with the Bank 

It is hereby agreed between the Bank and the Bonoueis (the bonowers 
agieemg jointly and seveially) as follows — 

1st — That the goods and merchandise mentioned m the Schedule heielo 
which have been already deposited and the goods and meichandise which shall 
be hereinafter deposited with the Bank under this agieement (hereinafter 
called “ the Securities ”) shall remain and be placed m the exclusive posses- 
sion and undei the exclusive conti ol of the Bank and m such a mannei that 
such possession and conti ol shall be appaient and indisputable Piovided 
that the Bank shall not be responsible foi the loss, destruction, or deteriora- 
tion of the goods deposited by any means 

* \ * * * * * 

4th — That all securities as aforesaid shall be insured against the fire risks 
by the Borrowers m some Insurance Office approved by the Bank to the 
full extent of the value of such Securities, that the fire-policies shall either be 
taken out m the name of the Bank oi be assigned to the Bank Should the 
Bonowers fail to insure, the Bank shall be at liberty to effect such insurance 
at the expense of the Bonowers 

5tli — That a maigm of per cent at least to be fixed by the Bank 

from time to time in favoui of the Bank, shall be always maintained by the 
Bonowers between the sum (including interest and other customary charges) 
for the time being due to the Bank on the said Cash Credit Account and the 
open maiket value of the Securities either by the deposit of further Security 
to be appiored by the Bank, or by Cash Payment by the Bonowers, imme- 
diately on the market value foi the time being of the securities becoming less 
than the amount equal to the balance then due to the Bank as aforesaid and the 
maigm to be fixed and that m default of provision of such maigm the whole 
amount due to the Bank on the said Cash Ciedit Account shall be immediately 
paid by the Borrowers if the Bank so lequires 

6th — That the interest at the late of per cent per annum shall 

be calculated on the daily balance due to the Bank of the said Cash Ciedit 
account 

7th — That on the expiration of the said period of months from 

he day of 193 the Borrowers shall pay x to the Bank the 

balance within the limit hereinbefore mentioned, then outstanding and owing 
to the B'ank on the said Cash Credit Account inclusive of interest at the rate 
above mentioned to the date of payment 



8th That if when called upon by the Bank to maintain such margin as 
aforesaid the Borrowers shall fail to do so, such balance of principal and in- 
terest monies as may lie then due to the Bank, it shall be lawful for the Bank 
forthwith, 01 at any time thereafter and without any notice to the Bonowers 
to sell or otherwise dispose of all 01 any of the Securities and to apply the net 
proceeds of such sale towaids the liquidation of principal and interest monies 
due to the Bank, togethei with all eliai ges to be meiured by the Bank 

9th That if the net sum realised by such sale be insufficient to cover the 
amount so lound due, the Bonoweis piomise and agree foithwith on produc- 
tion to them of the account so to bo piepared and signed as aforesaid, to pay 
any fuithei balance v Inch may appeal to be due by the Bonowers theieon 

10th Provided also that nothing heiem contamed shall be deemed to 
negative, qualify 02 other vise prejudicially nliect the right of the Bank to re- 
cover fiom all or any of the parties, including the Bonoweis liable on all or 
any of the Bills of Exchange, Diafts, Cheques, Promissory Notes or Bonds 
which may at any time be held by the Bank as Seeuntv 01 part Security 
against the said Cash Ciedit Account 

c 11th. And it is heieby agieed that m the event of theie being a surplus 
available aftei payment of all such principal and mteiest monies and all 
cbaiges and expenses of the net pioooeds of such sale of Secunty as afoicsaid, 
it shall be lawful for the Bank to apply the said surplus as fai as the same 
shall extend m or lov. aids payment or liquidation of anv and all othei monies 
winch -shall or may be due from the Bonoweis 01 any one 01 more of them 
to the Bank bv way of Loans 

& > !” * * # * 

14th — That tlie Bonoxveis shall bear all expenses meuned by the B'ank in 
this connection such as the pax of Godox\ nkeepeis and Chowhdais, and the 
travelling allowances of Inspectors, Manageis, Godownkeepers and other 
officers and all such expenses shall be debited to the Bonoweis’ account in due 
eouise 

llth — That the Bank will always he at libel tv to stop making advances 
at any time without pievious notice and xvithout assigning any leason even 
though the said limit of Rs has not been fully availed of 

In vntness heieof the Bonoivers have lieieunto set then hands this 
day of 303 , m the Chnstmn xrnar one Thousand Nine Hundred 

and 


Schedule of Securities lef erred to in the foiecjcnna Agreement 
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(5) Producers’ co-operative societies 
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Handling and weigh nent . 0 3 0 0 12 

Miscellaneous 



APPENDIX XXIV 

Market charges on Linseed m certain assembling markets m Bihar and Orissa 

(Per 100 rupees ) 
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APPENDIX XXV. 

Market chaiges on Linseed in certain assembling marlMs m the Central 

Provinces , and Bcrai 

(Per 100 rupees ) 





Sihora 

Mnlkapur 

Items 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

(District 

(District 



porc 

Jubbul 

Buldana) 




pore) 



Es A 1 

Bs a r 

Ra a X’ 

Its a r. 

Payable by seller 





Tolls and taxes (terminal tax, octroi, 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

0 1 11 

0 2 0 

tolls, etc ) 





Commission and brokerage 

0 12 0 

0 4 0 

1 0 0 

0 14 2 

Handling and weighmcnt charges 

0 7 G 

0 G 0 

0 10 0 

0 0 8 

* Charges for other services 





Charities 

0 0 4 

0 2 0 

0 2 G 

0 0 8 

Quality and -weight allowances {Karda, 



0 2 6 


dhalta, etc ) 





Miscellaneous 





Total payable by seller 

3 11 10 

3 3 0 

2 0 11 

iso 

Payable by buyer 





Commission and brokerage 

0 4 0 




Handling and weighment 

0 2 G 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


Miscellaneous 





Total payable by buyers 

0 6 6 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


Grand Total 

4 2 4 

3 11 6 

2 8 11 

18 0 


Average 


lie a r 

1 6 1 
0 11 6 
0 7 3 

0 1 6 

0 0 8 


2 10 0 


0 10 
0 4 8 


0 5 8 

2 15 8 
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APPENDIX XXVI 

Market charges on Linseed in certain assembling markets m the Bombay 

Presidency 

(Per 100 rupeesi) 


Items 


Chalis- 

gaon 

(District 

East 

Khandesh ) 


Payable by seller 


Tolls and taxes (terminal 
tax, octroi, tolls etc ) 


Commission and Brokerage 


Es A I 


0 18 


0 11 8 


Handling and Weighmcnt 0 3 4 
charges 

Charges for other services 

Chanties 0 3 4 


Qnality and weight allow- 
ances (Earda, dhalta, etc 
etc ) 

Miscellaneous 


Total payable by seller 


14 0 


Bijapur 


Es a r 


0 15 0 


14 0 


0 4 2 


0 4 2 


Dondiclia 

(District 

West 

Khandesh) 


Es A F 


1 0 0 


0 4 0 


0 6 0 


2 11 4 


1 10 0 


Belapur 
(District 
Ahmed- 
nagar ) 

Es A I 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

0 2 0 


1 10 0 


Lasal 

gaon 

District 

Nasik) 

Es a p 

1 4 0 
0 5 0 

0 2 6 


1 11 6 


Average 

Rs a p 

0 3 4 

10 9 

0 4 11 

• 

0 3 7 

1 12 7 


Payable by buyer 
Commission and brokerage 
Handling and weigliment 


Miscellaneous 


Total payable by buyer 


Grand Total 


1 4 0 


2 11 4 


1 10 0 


1 10 0 


1 11 6 


1 12 7 



APPENDIX XX Vn 

Market charges on Linseed m certain assembling markets m Bengal, Punjab and Central India and Bajputana States 

(Por 100 rupees } 
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Permit tax is levied @ Rs 3 % on lmseed entering the State from outside 



APPENDIX XXVIII. 

Market charges on Linseed m certain assembling markets m Hyderabad . 

(Per 100 rupees ) 

Unregulated markets. Regulated markets 
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APPENDIX XXX 

Moisture content m commercial sample s of Linseed collected from different parts of 

India 


Province or State. 


Moisture in cleaned seed 


Maximum 

of 
/ o 


Minimum 

% 


Average 

o/ 

/o* 


Assam 
Bengal 
Bihar (North) 

Bihar (South) and Orissa 
Bombay Presidency 
Central India States 
Central Provinces (East) 

Central Provinces (Central) 

Central Provinces (West) and Berar 

Hyderabad State 

Kashmir State 

Madras 

Punjab 

Rajputana 

United Provinces (North-east) 

United Provinces (Central' 

United Provinces (South-west 
At Bombay 
At Calcutta 

1 rom shipments for export trom Bombay 


8 18 
8 45 
7 69 

7 52 

8 03 
7 93 
7 31 
7 84 

7 38 

6 30 

• 

8 36 

7 29 
7 51 
7 13 
6 81 
7 10 
7 25 
7 36 



8 33 

5 83 

7 47 

5 11 

6 40 

4 82 

5 98 

4 95 

5 89 

5 66 

6 65 

5 62 

6 69 

5 40 

6 16 

4 48 

6 11 

5 47 

6 62 

5 35 

6 90 


6 15 

5 19 

6 83 

5 77 

6 33 

5 14 

6 68 

5 74 

6 20 

5 60 

6 12 

5 82 

6 39 

5 61 

6 45 

G 03 

6 69 



APPENDIX XXXI. 

nmties and damaged linseed m commercial samples of Linseed collected from different parts of India. 
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APPENDIX XXXII 

Comparison of Linseed contacts of certain associations and mills m respect of the bases of refraction, standards for Bold linseed 
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APPENDIX XXX Ml 

Linseed Contract used by an Oil Mill at Calcutta 
Bought Note 

Contract No 

Messrs 


Dfak Sirs, 

have this day bought by your ordei and for your account from 

Messrs 1 * * 

, Tons small grams Up-eounliy Linseed of 

the average quality of the Season at the time of delivery at Rs 

(Rupees ) per Bazar Maund, guditinieed 

not to exceed one quarter per cent Rape Seed andjoi Mustard Seed 

Delivery to be given and taken from Station Railway 

as follows 

Refraction guaranteed as follows * 

Basis 5 per cent dirt 

Dead burnt and fully damaged seeds as full dirt 

Country damaged 1 per cent free, excess upto G per cent ns £ dirt, and over 6 per cent, 
as full dirt 

Disoloured grains as J dirt 

Oleaginous, other than linseed, as 1 dirt upto 4 per cent excess ns full dirt 
In Bold Linseed, 150 grains to one gramme free, for excess an allowance of 
per Maund to he paid by sellers 

Should refiaction exceed 7 pei cent buyers have the option to decline 
delivery and redirect the lot to Dock at sellers’ risk and expense 
Allowance to be made by buyeis for less refraction down to 3 per cent below 
which no allowance will be made 

B'ags — New B Twill bags 
Terms — Cash on delivery 

This contract is made under the conditions detailed below 

Brokerage at (0 0 6) six pies pei maund payable by selleis to be 

deducted from sellers’ Bill by the buyers 

We are, Dear Sirs, 

Yours faithfully, 

Accepted Broker 


GENERAL SALE CONDITIONS 

* guaranteed (5) five per cent customary allowance for any excess upto seven per cent 

over tnat sellers to reclean within a week failing which buyers to have the following option, viz — 

Of recleaning the seed themselves at sellers’ expense, cancelling that portion of the contraot 
tendered or buying against sellers in the open market at best rates Should however the 
buyers desire to take delivery in case the seed refracts over seven per cent , they are to 
have the option of doing so with customary allowance 
, ® Buyers to have the option of weighing and sampling ten per cent of the whole, should delivery 

wise Bailway Station, and to accept any tenders from sellers by railway receipts or other- 

3 The seed to be m sound merchantable condition 

4 Refraotoin to be made at buyers’ office or their Mill at 

, ^ A "y disputes as to quality, delivery, etc , under this contract to be settled by European 

itration but buyers weights and refractions to be unconditionally accepted by sellers 
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APPENDIX XXX IV 

Conti act Form of the Gram Merchants’ Association , Bombay. 
THE GRAIN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Contract No 


Bombay, < 198 

Broker i 

Messrs t 

Bombay, 

Dfa* Sms, 

We have this day sold | bought to you 
’ TonsjBags 

more or less of 

Fair average quality of the season at Rs 
Dli armada per Cwt net weight, fiee Railway 
delivered at Buyers’ Go down 

Bagging New Calcutta No 2 twills or heavy C Bags weight not less 
than 2$ lb In ease of godown delivery, bagging shall be the same as m 
Railway Delivery [Terms 

Delivery Sellei’s option Buyers shall not be 

obliged to accept tender of less than 100 bags at a time 

Buyers shall have the option to refuse Railway Receipt if not tendered 
9 days befoie the due date of the contract, in the event of the 
contract being more than 50 tons each 50 tons to be regarded as 
separate conti act 

Be fraction 1 per cent reciprocal 

Payment Advance and final payment shall be made according to the 
rules of the General terms and conditions 

Brokerage 1 per cent to be paid bj r the sellers m all contracts except 
in wheat m which i per cent to be paid by seller^ 

The above mentioned quantity contracted for to be delivered to 

This contract is subject to the rules of the GENERAL TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS of Deliuerv eon ti act as settled bv the Gram Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation and buyers of which the parties admit that thev have knowledge and 
notice and which terms shall be deemed to be incorporated m and to form part 
of this contract 


only 1 per cent 

and 1 Dolda 
Station, Bombay, or to be 


Tours fnithfullv, 


Seller’s [Buyer’s Signature 
Broker’s Signature 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

Contract Form of the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce Ltd, Bombay. 
THE MAH, WADI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE LTD , BOMBAY 

Official Contract Form 
Bombay, 1 193 . 

Broker i 

Messrs ' < 

Bombay. 


Dfar Sirs, 

We have this day boughtjsold from you, subject to tlie Rules, Regula- 
tions and Bye-laws of the Mai wadi Chamber of Commerce Ltd ' 

tons of at Rs per cwt Biown Bold Linseed, 

May, September Delivery delivered at buyer’s godown, or Railway Station, 
Bombay 


Terms 

Dcscnption Fan aveiage quality of the season > 

Delivery at sellei’s option 

Refraction — Linseed — 

4 per cent With usual allowance 
upto 

Bagging — Net in new Calcutta 2 Twill bags weighing 2| lb 
Payment — 90 per cent cash against Railway Receipt goods 
Bioherage — ■} per cent to be paid by the sellei 
This contract shall not be cancelled 
Buyer’s | Seller’s signatuie 
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APPENDIX XXXYI 

Conti act Form of the Calcutta Wheat and Seeds Association 
CALCUTTA WHEAT AND SEEDS ASSOCIATION 

SOLD NOTE 

Conti act No Calcutta , 19 . 

• • 

• j 

Dear Sirs., 

We have this day SOLO to you the following goods — 

( ) tons of new crop 

Aveiage quality 

of the season 19 at Its annas and pies per 

Bazar Maund including gunny bags 

Befractton to he drawn by 

(1) Sellers to tender the above goods and buyeis to take delivery from 
•Howrah or Xidderpoie Docks between the lOtli and the last day of the month 

of 

(2) To be deliveied m diy, sound and merchantable condition in 

new bag 

(3) Each bag to contain bazai maunds nett oi any 

quantity buyers may lequne for which only payment is to be made 

(I) Sellers must be piesent at the time of deliveiy to inspect the weigh- 
ing and sampling, should they fail to do so aftei notice to selleis, buyers will 
weigh and sample withm usual Railway woikmg hours and selleis must abide 
by (he result 

(5) Each deliveiy to foim a poition of this contract, but no lot of less 
than 5 tons to be tendeied 

(6) Refraction guaranteed five per cent with customary allowance tor 
an} excess up to seven pei cent 

(7) The presence of stone oi Lunhai throughout a paicel of wheat or 
seeds shall entitle the buyeis to reject the paicel 

(8) Buyers to have the option of weighing the whole parcel, oi taking 
at an aveiage weight as customaiy 

j,9) In taking weight bags one seei oi moie in excess of the stipulated 
weight not to be accepted m aveiage 

(10) The refiaction of the sealed samples lepiesentmg dehvenes to be 
ascertained at buyer’s office within foui days after delivery failing which 
three days’ notice to be given to the defaulting paity, on the expiration of 
which teim the lefiaction to be lefened to arbitration whose decision shall 
be final 

(II) On every Monday subsequent to the date of this contiact up to the 
due date either party shall pay to the other (as the case may be) the differ- 
ence between the contract price and the maiket late prevailing at the close 
of the preceding day and this contiact shall continue at the latter late In 
case of default of such payment, the defaulting party shall be deemed to 
have committed a breach of the contiact Such payment shall be noted on 
the back of this contiact If any Monday be a public holiday, payment shall 
be made on the preceding business day 
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(12) Terms of payment. 

(a) In tlie event of tender of Railway Receipts the buyers (at the 

option of the sellers) shall pay 90 per cent of the value at the 
time of the making ovei of the Railway Receipt or -within 4b 
hours tkeieaftci The balance shall be paid within a month 
fiom the making ovei of the Railway Receipt and m case of 
default, the buyeis shall pay mteiest at the l.ite of 12 pei cent 
pei annum from the expiry of the month up to the date of 
payment 

( b ) In the event of Deliveiy Oidei being handed over the buyers 

shall pay foi and take deliveiy, of the goods at any time within 
the peiiod of this contiael 

(13) Deliveiy Ordeis shall he transfeiable by endorsement and the 
peison oi him onginally issuing the delivery oidei shall be found to deliver 
the goods to the ultimate holdei against payment of puce 

(14) Selleis shall be liable to pnj demunage from the day next after 
the date of tender of Railway Receipt oi deliveiy order, subsequent demur- 
rage shall be paid by the bujeis 

(15) When Contracts fall due on Sunday oi other holidays the last date 
of deliveiy shall be the pieeedmg business day 

(16) Any dispute atising out of oi undei or in any way i elating to this 
contract shall be decided by the aibitiation of the Calcutta Wheat and Seed'' 
Association under its rule m force at the time of the arbitration 

N B Brokerage at S annas per ton to be paid by selleis and buyers 
each without any abatements ccntiact cancelled or not cancelled 
goods delivered or not delivered 


Tours faithfully. 


Broker 
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APPENDIX XXXYII 
Typical Bxpoiteis’ Contract 
BOUGHT NOTE 

Contract No . . . Calcutta , .193 . 

KANT A PUKUR DELIVERY 
To Messrs 

CALCUTTA 

We have this day BOUGHT from you the following goods — 

ions of 2,240 lbs say ( Ions) oi 

• • • bags say ( ..... bags) 

. . average quality of the season at the time of dehveiy , 

1 pei cent more or less to be delivered at Kantapuhur, 
at Bs ( say Bs .) 

per maund of 82 f lb nett bags included 

Bef ruction guaranteed as stated on back of this contract 

1 Goods to be delivered in dry, sound merchantable condition in nev? 
single B Twill bags of 2\ lb 

2 Each bag to contain bazar maunds 2, seeis 10 nett for winch only 
payment is to be made 

3 If any parcel bears other shipping marks than those of the buyers, 
the buyeis to have the option of ie~baggmg andjor re-marking same, charg- 
ing sellers with all expenses and any demurrage that may he mcuned or of 
rejecting the parcel unless sellers supply new bags and pay marking charges 

4 There is no tendei unless the goods aie at Kantapukur and are m 
■eveiy way m terms of Contract 

5 Each tender to form a portion of this contract but buyers have the 
option of refusing to accept tender of less than 5 tons or of accepting same 
at an allowance of one anna per maund against selleis 

6 The goods to be despatched to Kantapukur and to be rendered avail- 
able for delivery there during the day-time under the ordinary rules of the 
Port Trust Railway and buyers to take delivery within 15 days Should 
buyers fail to take delivery within 15 days sellers may then give buyers 7 clear 

- days’ notice m writing to take delivery and if delivery is not effected within 
this time the weight is to be considered as being m accordance with invoice 
weight, m case of Railway Receipts, and correct weight in case of delivery 
oi ders A tender made after 1 PM on any business day shall not be con- 
sidered a valid tender on that day 

7 Sellers to tender the goods to the buyers m terms of Clause 6, but to 
remain responsible for demurrage for one week subsequent to date of tender 
(Sundays and other non-demunage days excluded) and in addition tc pay 
to buyers for a further period of thiee weeks the difference, if anv, between 
the lowest rate the Port Commissioners may be charging and the actual 
demurrage due on the tender 

In case of dispute as regards quality, refraction, or condition of the 
goods, demurrage to be chaiged just as if the tender was made on the day 
of the settlement 

8 Buyers have the option of weighing the whole parcel or of taking 
average weights In the latter ease 5 per cent of the bass to be weighed 
Buyers to choose the bags for weighing purposes Should the difference 
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between the heaviest and lightest bag out of every 5 bags so weighed lie more 
than one seer per bag a fiuthei 20 per cent of the bags to he weighed and 
charges at the rate of Rs 1-8-0 per hunched bags to be paid by sellers 

9 Sellers to pay repacking charges at the rate of Rs 4-8-0 per 100 bags 
on lots containing bags vaijmg fiom the agieed weight by moie than one 
seer per bag 

10 Sellers may be present to inspect weighing and sampling Should 
they after 48 houis from date of posting wntten notice fail to attend, buyers 
can proceed to weigh and sample themselves and selleis must accept Buj ers ’ 
weights and the sample drawn by them as lepresentmg the parcel 

11 Should the goods tendeied not be m teims of contiact Buyers have 
the following options 

(а) Of cancelling that portion of the contiact 

(б) Of rejecting the parcel and buying against sellers or charging 

them the difference m price beLween the contract late and the 
market value on the day of lejeetion 

(o') Of taking the goods with an extia allowance to be fixed by buyeis 
over and above the scale of allowances on reverse 

( d ) Of recleaning the goods themselves at sellers’ expense, vie T 
Rs 6-8-0 per cent bags 

12 The presence of stones or lumps of earth entitles buyers to i eject 
the lot tendered 

13 If buyers find after making the final analysis that the goods contain 
more refraction than that contracted fox they shall be at liberty to charge 
sellers cleaning charges at the rate of Rs 6-8-0 (Rupees six annas eight) per 
100 bags 

14 Samples to be di awn by buyers by bom ah and to be sealed by both 
Buyers and Sellers The refraction of such samples to be made at Buyers 
office m Calcutta within ten days after weights have been taken If after 
three days’ notice Sellers fail to attend Buyers will proceed to analyse the 
sample in the sellers’ absence and the result shall be final 

15 In the event of failure to deliver ox of short deliveries Buyeis to 
have the following options — 

(a) To claim and recover from Sellers the difference between Contract 

price and the market rate on the business day next following 
the last day for tender 

(b) To buy against sellers and recover fiom sellers all losses and 

damages sustained 

16 If the period during which the tender is to be made shall expire on 
a Sunday or a Chamber of Commerce holiday the last day for tender shall 
he the business day next after such non-business day 

17 Should the goods be tendered m bags of a different or inferior 
quality to those contracted for such bags shall be rejected and sellers shall 
pay the buyers Rs 5-8-0 per 100 bags for cost of repacking and restaclang 
plus market rate of the gunnies i ejected or buyers to have the option to 
accept such different or inferior bags at an allowance to be fixed by the 
buyers 

18 Bags must he properly sewn with strong twine and if goods packed 
m double bags both inner and outer bags must be sewn otherwise sellers shall 
pay buyers for the expense of resewing at the rate of Re 1-4-0 per 100 bags 
m the case of smgle bags and Rs 2-8-0 for double bags 
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19 Terms of payment cash after delivery Conditions in the contract 
as to delivery or otherwise are not affected by acceptance of Railway Receipt 
as security foi advance given 

20 Buyers may appropriate from the money payable to sellers the 
amount of any*- outstanding bills they have against the sellers 

21 Brokerage at the rate of sis pies per maund to be paid by sellers 
without any abatement contract cancelled or not cancelled goods delivered 
or not deliveied any deductions or dustuiees eventually allowed being entirely 
optional to the biokeis When delivery is given such biokerage to be 
deducted by the buyeis from value of goods deliveied 

22 The persons signing on behalf of the selleis declare that they have 
a right to make the above contract on behalf of the said hrms al&o to agiee 
to clause 24 on behalf of all the persons composing the firms they lepiesent 

23 The contents of this contiact have been read and|oi translated and 
are duly understood by the parties and the Sold Note given to Buyers 

24 In the event of any dispute whatsoever arising under tins contiact, 
the same shall be referred for settlement in Calcutta to the Tribunal of Arbit- 
ration of the Bengal Chamber of Commeice whose decision it is expiessly 
agreed shall be final and binding on both parties to this contract 

25 Anything besides plain signature, m language other than English is 
pull and void 


Banians 


Buyers 


Per pro 


Basis 

Jjinseed 

Basis 5 per cent dirt 

Dead burnt and fully damaged seeds as full dirt 

Country damaged 1 per cent free, excess as i dirt up to 6 per cent , over 
6 per cent , as full dirt 

Discoloured giams as \ dirt 

Oleaginous other than Linseed as drrt up to 4 per cent, excess as full 

dirt 

In Bold Linseed 152 grains to one gramme free, for excess an allowance 
of pei maund to be paid by the sellers 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 

Extracts from the Incorporated Oil Seed Association ( London ) contract for 
East Indian Linseed to United Kingdom ports 

Puie basis sound delivered 

1 About Tons say Tons (of 2,240 lb 

each) shipment fiom as per Bill or Bills of Lading dated 

or to be dated by steamer or steamers direct or 

indirect with oi without transhipment, via Suez Canal At 
per ton of 2,240 lb net, delivered sound, ea-ship in , 

including the usual 2^ lb B twill bags, and) or 2i lb heavy C bags at 
Sellers’ option at an allowance to the buyers of one-half penny per bag 

If bold Calcutta seed be appropriated, the Incorporated Oil Seed 
Association shall decide whether the seed comes under the denomination of 
bold or not The basis shall be 145 giams to the gramme and any excess 
shall be allowed for at the rate of 0 15 per cent oft the Contract Price for 
Bold Seed for every gram over 145 with a maximum allowance of 11 per 
cent 

If Bombay linseed be appiopnated the seed shall be wananted to 
contain not more than 25 per cent of small grams, any larger proportion 
to be allowed for at the rate of 05 per cent for evexy 1 per cent of such 
excess , the percentage of small giams to be ascertained by The Incorporated 
Oil Seed Association 

**-•••* 

***••* 

3 Payment to be made m London, on vessel’s lepoitmg m > 

by net cash, in exchange for shipping documents andjoi delivery order (the 
latter to be eounteisigned by Banker, Sbipbroker, Captain or Mate if so 
required) and policy or policies of insurance effected with approved 
Underwriters and|or approved letter of insurance (claims payable in 
London), intei est at 5 per cent or at Bank of England rate if over 5 per 
cent at 10 a m on day of payment, to be allowed for unexpned portion of 
prompt of 21 days from vessel’s reporting * * * * 

Buyers to have the power of retaining a margin of 4 per cent accounting 

for the same on final settlement 

* * * * * « 

Interest at 5 per cent or at average Bank of England rate if over 5 per 
cent , to be paid on any balance due on final invoice from date of prompt 
up to date of settlement 

* * * * « * 

* * * r * * 

, 5 Buyeis to be allowed 24 hours from vessel’s reporting to lodge docu- 

ments and apply for delivery and the Company m whose dock the ship 
discharges shall be ordeied by Sellers to weigh 5 sound and undamaged 
bags m every 100 as they rise from the ship and 2 m every 100 shall be 
emptied to ascertain the tare (said, bags being weighed together) Buyeis 
to give the sorting oiders and failing their so doing the seed to be invoiced 
as sound, and sweepings to be for Buyer’s account Should the seed be 
sorted the damaged shall be taken by Buyers with the following allowances, 
mz 1st cl 333 damaged at 4 per cent , 2nd class at 8 per cent , 3rd class 
at 12 per cent , and lower class damages at a valuation or by arbitration , 
Slack bags to be weighed separately Buyers to have the option of weighing 
the whole of the bags and the sweepings at their own expense 

* * * • + m 
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In the case of seed damaged' by watei, samples of wet seed shall be drawn m 
sealed hags m the usual way ±01 aibitiation, and if requued by either party, 
duplicate samples of such wet seed shall be diawn m sealed bottles to be tested 
by The Incoipoiated Oil Seed Association foi moisture content solely for the 
information of the aibitiatois The samples (01 sample) when delivered 
to The Incoipoiated Oil Seed Association to become and be their absolute 
propeity , the chaiges foi sampling, aveiage weighing, taring, sorting and 
analysing to be divided between Buyeis and Sellers Port dues, if any, 
to be foi Buyeis’ account 

6 The peieentage of admixtuie having been ascertained, non- Basis of 
oleaginous substances shall be consideied valueless and oleaginous as worthAdndxture,. 
half the Conti act puce of the Linseed The basis shall be puie Linseed and 
the Buyeis shall leceive an allowance equal to the percentage of admixture 
so ascertained If the peieentage of puie Linseed is less than 92, there shall 
be an additional allowance to the Buyei equal to the excess of the calculated 
allowance ovei 4 pei cent 

* «- * r * 

* # * * & 

12 All disputes fiom time to time ausing out of this Contract, including Arbitral 
any question of Law appealing m the proceedings, whether arising between ’ fcl0n 
the parties heieto, oi between one of the paities hereto, and the Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of the othei paity, shall be refened to arbitration according 
to the Rules appended to this Contract 

*■ 4- «• * * « 

e *■ s * * * 

Summary of Arbitration Buies 

I Any dispute arising out of a contract shall be referred to arbitration 
m London, each party appointing one arbitrator Arbitrators shall have the 
power, when they disagree, to appoint an umpire, whose decision is to be final 

II The arbitration fees to be paid by the party against whom the deci- 
sion is given, except when allowances are fixed by arbitration on country 
damaged oi on seed damaged during the voyage m such cases the fees to be 
equally divided, also m other cases, where, m the opinion of the referees, 
they should be so treated 

ILL In the event of one of the parties refusing or neglecting to appoint 
an arbitrator, or the arbitrators not agreeing to an award or appointing an 
umpire, oi m the case of death or incapacity of an arbitrator or umpire, the 
Executive Committee of Incorporated Oil Seed Association shall appoint an 
arbitrator or arbitrators, or umpire, to fill the vacancy or vacancies 

IV All awaids by arbitrators or an umpire shall be m writing and they 
shall have power to award the costs of and connected with the reference 

V In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award a right of 
appeal shall lie to the Committee of Appeal of the Incorporated Oil Seed Asso- 
ciation provided the necessary notice is given m time and the fees paid 

VI The appeal shall be determined by a Board of Appeal consisting of 
four members of the Committee of Appeal of the Association 

VII The parties to an arbitration or an appeal to the Committee of 
Appeal shall not be represented or appear by Counsel or Solicitor unless 
specially permitted to do so 

VIII The Board of Appeal shall confiim the Award appealed from unless 
not less than three of the members of the Board of Appeal decide to vary 
such Award 

IX 2STo award by arbitrators or an umpire or the Board of Appeal shall 
be questioned oi invalidated on the giound of their not being qualified or 
eligible unless objection is mode m v ntmg before the commencement of the 
hearing 

X Any notice may be delivered personally or left at the place where the 
parly is to be considered to be carrying on business 
LW r CAR 



APPENDIX XXXIX 

Approximate returns on stocks of Linseed held at Calcutta and BontbdH . 
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* December average only 

t Godown rent, weight and gunny allowance and interest at 5% 



APPENDIX XL. 

Approximate returns on stocks of Linseed held at upcountry markets. 
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Source —Compiled from linseed circulars published by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch, 

* nnf ntrmlnhln 



APPENDIX XLII. 

Results of analysis of cntain samples of Boiled Linseed Oils, imported and manufactured m Indict 
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APPENDIX XLIIL 

A few representative instances shoivtng the price spreads from producer to consumer m the marketing of Linseed , 
Note — Figures m brackets denote percentage of consumer’s price 
(Price per maund of 82 2/7 lb ) 
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Source — Linseed prices from Bengal Chamber of Commerce quotations 
Linseed oil and oalto prices from merchant*’ records 



Aveiage montnly wholesale prices of Linseed, Linseed Oil and Linseed Cake at Nagpur 

(Per niaiind of 82 2j7 lb ) 
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Source , — Wholesale merchants’ records. 
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APPENDIX XLVIII — conid 

Prices of various brands of Linseed Oil at Madras, per 5 gallon drum— contd. 
(Inclusive of container, delivered at seller’s godown) 
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Snurce — From a merchant’s records, 
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Supplied bv ttie Snpenntcndcnt of Jndn*tncc, Dflhii 
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APPENDIX L 

Average, monthly wholesale and retail prices of Raid Linseed Oil at Amraolu 


Month. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Do comber 


Annual Average 


1933. 

1934 

Whole- 

sale 

Retail 

Whole- 

sale 

Retail 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

10 1 9 

10 15 6 

9 13 0 

10 9 3 

10 1 9 

10 15 6 

9 14 4 

10 9 4 

10 1 1 

11 3 9 

10 2 10 

10 15 2 

9 13 6 

10 12 11 

10 0 11 

10 11 7 

9 10 5 

10 8 7 

10 10 11 

11 6 2 

9 5 4 

10 4 6 

11 10 6 

12 5 6 

10 1 7 

10 0 9 

12 6 6 

13 0 6 

10 7 1 

11 6 7 

11 11 6 

12 6 6 

10 3 9 

11 1 6 

11 10 6 

12 5 6 

10 8 7 

11 5 0 

11 10 6 

12 5 6 

10 6 4 

11 3 2 

11 6 5 

12 1 5 

10 1 9 

10 15 0 

11 9 4 

12 4 1 

10 1 3 

10 14 5 

11 0 10 

11 12 1 


1935 


Whole- 

sale 


Retail 


Rs A P 


Rs A P 


13 0 3 
13 6 2 

11 3 0 

12 3 8 

12 6 11 
12 5 6 


13 10 1 

14 1 5 

11 4 0 

12 14 8 

13 1 11 
13 0 6 


12 


6 li 


13 0 1 


Source —From records of an oil mill 
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appendix lt. 

Extract from the London Cattle Food Trade Association Contract for 
Imported Feeding Calces and Meals 


Quality — Airtime of loading to be fan average of tbe season’s shipment 
To contain not less than . . pei cent of oil and albuminoids combined, 

and not more than per cent of sand and (or silica 

Should the "whole or any portion not turn out equal ( to warranty the 
goods must be taken at an allowance to be agieed or settled by arbitration 
as piovided beloy except that for any deficiency of oil and albuminoids theie 
shall be allowances to buyers at the following rates, viz , 1 pei cent of the 
conti act puce for each of the first 3 units of deficiency, undelr the guaranteed 
peicentage , 2 pei cent of the eontiact price foi the fourth and fifth units 
and 3 pei cent of the contract price for each unit m excess of five and 
proportionately foi any fraction theieof Foi any excess of sand and | or 
silica there shall be an allowance of per cent of the contract puce 

foi each unit of excess and proportionately for any fi action thereof Should 
the Cake andjor Meal contain over 5 per cent of sand and|or silica the 
buyer is entitled to reject the goods, m which case the conti act shall be 
null and void foi such quantity rejected 

The goods are wan anted free from castor seed husk , but should the 
analysis show a percentage of castor seed husk not exceeding 005 per cent 
the buyei shall not he entitled to leject the goods but shall accept them 
with the following allowances 2s 6 d per ton not exceeding 001 per cent , 
3s 9 d per ton not exceeding 002 pei cent, an'd 5s per ton not /exceeding 
005 per cent Should the first analysis show the goods fiee fiom castoi 
seed and|or castor seed husk such ; analysis shall be final, but m the event of 
the first analysis showing castor seed husk to be present a second sample 
may be analysed at the request of either party and the mean of the two 
analysis shall be taken as final Should the parcel contain castor seed husk 
m excess of 005 per cent buyers shall be entitled to reject the parcel, in 
vlnch case the contract shall be null and void for such quantity rejected 

Latent defect The goods are not wan anted free from defect render- 
ing same unmerchantable, which would not be apparent on reasonable exa- 
mination, any statute or rule of law to the contrary notwithstanding 

Sampling and analysis . — Samples of each mark to be drawn on or 
befoie lemoval from the ship or quay, and sealed m four portions jointly 
by Solleis and Buveis, or then repiesentatives If required by Buyers, one 
sealed sample shall within ten days of sealing be submitted for test to the 
analyst of the London Cattle Food Trade Association (me) to whom 
samples and instructions should be sent direct If then required by either 
party, not later than ten days after receipt of official copy of analysis, a 
second sealed sample shall be at once submitted for test to Dr Bernard Dyer 
and Partners, Limited The mean of the two analyses shall he accepted, hut 
d the variation evmeds a half per cent a third sealed sample shall, at the 
request of either party, made not later than ten days aftei receipt of 
official copy of the second analysis, be at once submitted for test to Dr Au<* 



Voelckei and Song and the mean of the two analyses nearest to each other 
shall be accepted as final and binding on both parties Should the analysis 
or analyses awaid an allowance to Buyeis, the cost of the test or tests shall 
be borne by Sellers but m the eontiary event, the cost of the test or tests 
shall be for Buyei s account The fourth sealed sample shall be retained 
for arbitration puiposes if requued Claims in respect of analysis shall be 
made by the last Buyers within twenty-one days after receipt of the final 
certificate of analysis 
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APPENDIX LII 

Extract from the Hamburg Cattle Food hade Association General Arnval 
Conti act No 111- A ( Indian Oilcalces) , 

F 

1 Weight 2,240 English lb 1016 kilos _(a) Shipping weight 
guaranteed within 1 per cent 

Sellers shall mmburse buyers piomptly aftei receipt of weight certi- 
ficate foi any loss m weight exceeding 1 per cent of the weight invoiced 
On the other hand Bu-yers to pav sellers for any weight m excess of 1 per 
cent of the weight invoiced lespeetively the Bill of Lading weight 

(a) Delivered weight 

Any deficiency oi excess in weight is to be settled promptly after 
receipt of weight certificate, except m cases arising from Sea Accidents or 
from causes considered equal thereto, when the mvoiced or the Bill of Lad- 
ing weight is to be finaL 

• * * * * * * 

10 When sales aie made on type sample slight variations m colour and 
grinding are not to be obyected to Where no uniformity of colour and 
grinding is provided for, goods of fair average contract quality are to be 
accepted as good del i ery In the ease of oilcakes, reasonable breakage is 
not to be objected to 

In the event of castor-seed being found, even if only m traces buyers 
are entitled to either i eject the goods or to accept them with allowance 

Should buyers avail themselves of the right of rejection they are en- 
titled to a refund or quay charges, reception ehaiges, lighterage and loss of 
interest The presence of castor seed is pioved if shown by any one analysis 
even though anothei lest may show a different result Sellers, however, are 
entitled to claim fiom buyeis that tbe remains of the sample on the strength 
of which the presence of castor-seed has been found, are to be re-sealed by 
the Analytical Chemist and that this sample is to be held at the disposal of 
sellers for a second analysis with regard to the quantity of castor-seed con- 
tained The mean of the results thus obtained is to form the basis for final 
adjustment On the analyses of the Hamburgische Botamsche Staats- 
Institute andjor the laboratories of Prof Di Schmidt and Weweis and|or 
Dr Carl Enoch of Hamburg are to be recognised for the testing of castor- 
seed 

Should buyers agree to take delivery of the goods even if containing 
castor seed, sellers have to grant to buyers the following allowance according 
to the quantity of castor-seed present — 

2 per cent of the contract price if the presence of 

Castor seed does not exceed 0 002 per cent 

2£ per cent of the contract price if the presence of 

Castor seed does not exceed 0 005 per cent 

3J per cent of the contiaet price if the presence of 

Castor seed does not exceed 0 008 per cent 

44 per cent of the conti act price if the piesence of 

Castoi seed does not exceed 0 02 per c-mt 

5J per cent of the contract price if the presence of 

Castor seed does not exceed 0 05 per ten* 

74 per cent of the contiaet price if Hie presence of 

Castor seed does not exceed 0 08 per cent 
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9 per cent of the contract price if the presence of 

Castor s<md does not exceed . . . 0 10 per cent 

11 per cent of the contract price if the piesence of 

Castor seed does not exceed . . 0 25 per cent. 

15 per cent of the contiact puce if the piesence of 

Castor seed does not exceed . 0 5 per ce at. 

In the event of deficiency of Oil and Albuminoids sellers have to allow 
buyers 1 per cent for each pei cent of deficiency upto 3 per cent , 
2 pei cent for each further per cent of deficiency if the deficiency amounts 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent , 3 pei cent foi each fuither pei cent of 
deficiency if the deficiency exceeds 5 per cent 

The presence of sand upto 2^ per cent is not to be objected to Goods 
containing from 2£ pei cent to 5 pei cent aie to be accepted by buyers 
against an allowance The allowance to be 1 pei cent of the pui chase pi ice 
for each per cent m excess of 2 \ pei cent If the presence of Sand is m 
excess of 5 per cent buyers are entitled to reject the goods and to demand 
refund of the expenses, inclined for quay charges, leception charges, lighteiagc 
and loss of interest 

Should buyeis decide to return the goods on account of too high a per- 
centage of sand or on account of the piesence of castoi seed even if found 
only m traces if upto 0 02 per cent the maiket value of sound goods on the 
day when the goods were lejeeted is to be fixed by a biokei appointed by 
tlie Chairman of Section 1 of the Cattle Poods Trade Association of 
Hamburg, or by a member of the Committee acting on his behalf, and on 
the basis of the price thus fixed settlement pro and contra is to be made 
between sellers and buyers Fees for the determination of price to be borne 
by sellers 

Notice of rejection to be given immediately upon receipt of analytical 
results, either direct to sellers oi other agents 

Only analyses made by Hamburg Sworn Analytical Chemists and the 
Botanical State Institute of Hamburg will be recognised, with the excep- 
tion of analyses for castor seed 

Sealed samples aie to be submitted to the analyst within 5 working days 
fiom the date of sampling Should the lesult of the analysis show an 
under-test, sellers have the right to have the second sample analysed by 
another sworn Hamburg Chemist not later than 8 woilang days after they 
or their agents have leceived the lesults of the first analysis In the event 
of the two analyses toe two to form the basis of allowance Should the 
difference between the two analyses exceed \ per cent the thud sample at 
the request of either party shall be submitted for analysis (failing agree- 
ment, to some other chemist) to the Botanical S^ate Institute of Hanibuig 
and the mean of the two analyses nearest to each othei shall form the basis 
foi allowance Should the result of the analyses be such as to award an 
allowance to Buyeis, the cost of the analyses shall be borne by Sellers but m 
the contrary event by Buyers Claims foi under-test shall not be valid unless 
made within 8 days from the date of certificate of analysis 

Should the analysis show an under-test of Oil and Albuminoids of 10 per 
cent or moie, buyers have the right either to leeeive the goods at the allowance 
provided for or to reject them, m which latter event all expenses shall be for 
sellers’ account 

12 Should the goods be inferior in quality or m contents to contract 
warranty buyers shall not be entitled to reject but shall take delivery and 
pay for them m accordance with the contract The amount of the damages 
for inferior quality and | or of the allowances for inferior contents shall then 
be determined by Arbitration 
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APPENDIX LIII. 

Typical Contract used by Exporters m India, for the purchase of Oilcakes . 
aL Broker No. 


of 19B Calcutta, 

It is mutually agreed between 
called “ Buyeis ” and 

called “ Sellers ” that Selleis sell and Buyers buy 

Quantity Tons ( 

cent more or less 


, Calcutta, hereinafter 
hereinafter 

the following goods — 

Tons) 1 per 


Quality — 


Pi ice — Rs (namely Rupees , annas 

and pies ) pei maund of 82 2|7 lb nett including bags 

Due date The goods to be delivered by 3 pm of 
(date, month and year) 

Tenders — Buyers to have the option of asking the Selleis to tender the 
goods either 

(1) At the Buyeis Sheds lented fiom Port Commissioneis at 

Kantapuker, or 

(2) Alongside a named steamer 

Goods shall be deemed to have been accepted only when the Delivery 
Receipt has been given by Buyeis to Sellers 

Packing In strong second hand bags with no patches or hole c 
Each bag to contain Mds Sis Chks (Mds of 82 2 7 

lb ) oi lb nett| gross 

Basis The goods to be free of any percentage of Castor seed and 
guaranteed to contain 

Not less than per cent Oil and Albuminoids 

Not less than pei cent Nitrogen 

Not more than per cent Sand 

Analysis To be made by Messrs or 

by Analysis fees tot be paid by Buyers if the 

quality is equal to or over the guarantee and by Sellers if under 

Allowances. — Oil and Albuminoids Deficiency of the guaranteed per 
centage of Oil and Albuminoids to be calculated as follows — 

Foi the 1st 3 units or part thereof 1 per cent per unit 

For the 4th and 5th units or part thereof 2 per cent per unit 

For the 6th and subsequent part thereof 3 per cent per unit 

Nitrogen — Deficiency of the guaranteed percentage of Nitrogen to be 
calculated as follows 

Deficiency multiplied by the price and the product divided by the 
guaranteed percentage of Nitrogen 
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Sand Excess of sand over the guaranteed percentage to be calculated 
as follows 

1 per cent per unit and proportionately for any fraction thereof 
Over 5 per cent_, Buyers option to reject 

Castor seed — The scale of allowance for Castor seed is as follows — 

Upto 004 per cent Free 

Above 004 per cent upto 006 pei cent 1 anna per maund 

Above 006 per cent upto 008 per cent 2 annas per maund 

Above 008 per cent to be rejected 

Weigliment and Sampling — To be made by Buyeis m Sellers’ presence 
and at Buyeis’ expense Should Selleis fail to attend at tbe time and place 
of weighment and sampling as given to thpm by Buyers (notice of which 
shall be sent to Sellers not less than 48 houis pievious to the appointed time) 
Buyeis to draw samples and eftect weighment and such weighment and 
sampling to be final 

Payment — In cash agamst delivery of the goods 

Buyers may appropriate from the moneys payable by them to Selleis 
the amount of any outstanding Bill they have against Sellers 

Default — In the event of the Selleis failing to delivei the whole oi any 
portion of the goods contracted for Buyers to have the following options — 

(1) of cancelling the undelivered portion of the contract, 

(2) of holding the Sellers responsible foi the difference between tne 

contract pnce and the puce ruling for ready goods at the 
place of delivery on the day following due date 

Insolvency — In the event of Selleis or any of them being adjudicated 
insolvent or filing a petition for such adjudication oi entenng into a com- 
position oi arrangement with their oi his creditor’s oi committing an act 
of insolvency Buyeis shall immediately on the day of such event have the 
same rights as to to determination of the Contract or otherwise as if 
Sellers had defaulted and that were the last day for delivery 

Arbitration — All disputes whatsoever arising on or out of this Contract 
shall be referred to arbitiation under the rules of the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion, Bengal Chamber of Commerce applicable for the time being for 
decision and such decision shall be accepted as final and binding on both 
paities to the Conti act The awaid may at the instance of either party oi 
without notice to the other of them -be made a rule of the High Court of 
Judicature at Port William m Bengal 

Signatuies Anything besides plain signatuie in any language other 
than English shall be void 


Sellers 


Calcutta Office 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS 

A 


Adheh 

1 

Adholi . 

>■ Measures for gram and oilseeds 

Anji 

Handful 

Arhal, Arat 

Commission and the business earned on by commis- 
sion agents 

Arhaiiya or Arhatdar, Araidar Commission agent 


B 

Baliangi 

A pole the ends of winch are connected by 
ropes to a flat contrivance for carrying loads, the 
pole bemg baLnced on the shoulder (Also 
Banka, kawad) 

Bandlia 

Shallow dug-out half above and half below the 
ground, used for stonng gram, etc 

Baman 

Guarantee bioker who frequently combines the 
business of a shroff or banker. 

Bamya 

Village merchant who primarily trades m agricul- 
tural produce, but who is generally the village 
financier 

Banka 

. See baliangi 

Bat dana 

Sack — usual 1 }' refeis to the jute sacks or gunny bags 
used m the produce trade (see also bora) 

Basta , 

See bardanu 

Baya 

Weighman or measurer 

Bayai , 

Market tax 

Bazar Dhara 

Bazar teims 

Beopan 

A trader , an itinerant merchant 

Bhandan 

Storekeeper 

Bharoh 

. . Vase-shaped receptacle, made of mud, used foi stormg 
giams, etc 

Bhishti 

Waterman 01 water carrier 

Bhusa . 

Straw, husk 

Boma{h) 

An open-end spear used for drawing samples from 
bagged gram or seed (See also parlhi) 

Bora(h) 

. See bat dana, basta. 

Bntty .. 

, A retaining fee or allowance 
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Chabeni 

Ghaudhan 

Cliekhu 

Cliaihia or Gharraha 

Ghhufanh 

Cholam 

Ghuwhi 

Ghoiuhdar 


Dala? 

Dalali . . 
Dandidar 

Darsham hundi 
Deorhi , 


DerJiser (seer) 

Desi 

Dhalta 

JDhara 

Dhai mada 

Dhola 

Dlioh 

Dv"<h 

DohU 

Dooli 

Durga Puja, 


Gaddi 


0 

Food 05 diet allowance 

Headman 

See gham 

. Labourer who holds the bag near the scale or puts 
the bag on the pan at the time of wpighment 

l/ 16 th pait of a seer, equivalent to 5 tolas. 

Sorghzim Vvlgarc One of the millets grown in 
South India 

A Central Provinces gram measure 
Watchman 

D 


Broker 

Brokerage 

Scaleman 

A sight draft 

One and a half times , system of loans m which 
one and a half times the quantities (of seed oor 
rowed are refunded 

One and a half seer 

Local , indigenous 

Draftage or weighment allowance m favour of buyei 
. Literally — flow , practice 

A deduction for charity 

. Receptacles made out of bamboo splits, used for 
storage of grains and oilseeds 

Diminutive of dhola 

A Hindu festival, when illuminations take place on 
a large scale 

Half anna (Term used m Bombay gram trade) 

Small receptacle made of bamboo strips 

Worship of the Goddess Durga — an important 
Hindu festival m the late autumn 

G 

Literally “ a mattiess ”, the term is apphed to denote 
a place of business, from the fact that it is custo- 
mary foi the clerks employed by arhatiyas, shroffs, 
etc , to work seated on mattresses 

A deduction made by the arhaiiya to defray office 
expenses 


Gaddi-Lharach 
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Ganda 


Ganj or Gunj 

Gazar 

Gham 

Gonta 

Goivslmla or Goashala 
Gur 


Hammal 

Hammah 

Hat 

Howri 

Humla 

Hunch 

Hundilcar 


Jalpum 


Kachcha 


Kahai i 

Kah-mm 

Kaida 

[Cash 

Kata 

Katha 


Literally — set of four , tlie term is used to mean an 
anna m east United Provinces and adjoining parts 
of Bihar 

A gram market 

A mixture of wheat or gram and linseed 

A punntive arrangement for the extraction of oil, 
largely used m villages 

A Bihar and Orissa measure 

An institution piovidmg shelter for old, decrepit 
and invalid cow s 

Unrefined sugai 

H 

A poitei or market labourer 

Wages chaiged by hammal 

A periodical market 

Name given to white or yellow lmseed m the Central 
Provinces 

A method of sale in which the buyer makes Ins bid 
after a visual examination of the produce 

A bill of exchange or diaft 

A forwaidmg or dealing agent 

J 

Literallv — light refreshment^, from ial (water) and 
pain (to drmk) 

K 


Literally “ raw ” and “ unfinished ” The word 
lias a wide range of meaning, eg , a Lachcha road 
is an unmetalled road , ladicha as applied to 
work would imply slipshod or inefficient , lachcha 
arhatiya a trader of small means dealmg m 
agncultural produce before it is bagged or made 
ready for final sale 

A menial (female) who cleans ccckuig utensifr 

A Hindu goddess Literally, “ Mother Kali ” 

Impurities 01 foreign matter, also allowance for the 
same 

Sales made after deducting the impurity content 
which is determined on the basis of a sample of 
5 seers 

A Bihar and Orissa gram measure 

A Central Provmces gram measure 
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Kawad 

Xhandy (Candy) 

Kharch-gan 

Khattis 

Khmoar 

Koclnas 

Kolhus 

Kothalas 

liotha 

JLothi 

Kunkar 

Kurai 

Knro 


Lolnas . 


Mahajan 
Mcflqurar 
Manda Mandi 
Mcindi . 

Mam 

Map 

Manvari 

Mela. 

Mocha . 

Moongries 

Mvcmddam 


See baliangi 

A measure used in the Central Provinces and m some 
of the adjacent areas 

Chaiges foi cait. 

Underground pits or dug-outs used for storing giam, 
etc 

A weight used m the rural areas in Kashmir (equiva- 
lent to 83 standard seers) 

See beopan 

See qham 

Large vase-shaped receptacles made of mud, used 
for storing grams and oilseeds 

A loomm which produce is stored, also a living room 

See kothalas , also a business-house 

Small pieces of stone gravel 

A United Provinces measure 

A Central Provinces measure 

L 

A kind of receptacle made of -wicker work of rice 
straw, with a capacity of 2 to 5 maunds of linseed 

M 

Money -lendei or bankei, literally, a great man 
One who pays land tax , a landlord 
Literally — cheapness, “ Bear” option 
A market 

A Central Provinces measure 
A measure 

One hailing from Marwar in Rajputana As a com- 
munity, well known for their business capacity and 
astuteness 

A fair 

A small contamei made out of rice straw, used for 
storage for gums and oilseeds 

Wooden mallets 

Liteially “ essential ”, hence headman or chief. 
Labour contractors and middlemen who figure 
largely m the Bombay gram and oilseeds tiade 
aTe also called by this name 
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M\«M h hvxdi .. 
Muni \i 


Nakadtr * 
Note b>iV‘- 


PaJcka . 


Pax ' 1 . 
Patio . . 
Path 
Patnth 
Pavroo 


PaJIedari 
Pattedar , 
Panchcyal 


Pao ,, 
Parish* . . 


Path . . 
Phaha . . 
PhanJn 
PhtithJzll 
Am . . 

i 

Ptnjrapole 
Purdah or f* r d~‘ 
PyaM . . 


9rlf 


JItrfoi .. 




Late: 

a 


ally — “ period ” A deduction made by the 
liatiya to cover the loss of interest on money 
Inch he pays m advance to fm seller-client 


A bij 
.A d| 


Scald 

Ded 


Lite: 

lfl 


11 of exchange drawn for a specified period 
eduction made for clerks 


N 


man 


potion made for making payment m silver and 
ot cuirency notes 


all} — true or mature or real 
, a tiue wholesalei 


A pallet arhatiya 


Alo 
A V 
A 0 
Soo 


al weight m Kaskrnn vaiymgfrom 20 to 30 seers 
jmted Provinces gram measure 
ntial Piovmces gram measure 
liat 


roe of storage receptacle made of bamboo strips 
A tjnd plastered with mud and cow-dung 


T«bd 

Marl 


iui or handlmg charge 
set labourer 


bdy selected to act as umpires, from “ panch” 
A bjieanmg five 


One 


A sa 
b 


Said 


quarter, a quarter seer 


mplei , an instrument for drawing samples from 


receipt 

hi used m threshing gram and oilseeds 


"^pduction for loss m handlmg 

A d 

eduction for giving small change 


d of sweetmeat made from Imseed and gur 


dtution providing shelter for cattle 



bmbay measure of 4 seers 
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S 


Sahukai 

A monej'-'lendej , from Saint — respectable 

8a uai 

One and a quarter times , system of loans when one 
and a quarter times (of seed) borrowed has to be 
refunded 

Sayee or 8ei 

A United Provinces measure equal to a local seei of 
nee 

Shandy 

See hat 

Shroffs 

Indigenous bankers 

Sj ndln 

A Hindu community deriving from Sind. 


T 

Teji-mandi 

Literally — “ tc/i ”=dcarness, “Bull” option, and 
“ mandi ’^cheapness, “Bear”- option “Tep- 
mandi =a double option, i e , to buy or sell 

Teli 

Oil crusher or oil dealer 

Teh-Lanta 

Pi obabl j a corruption of “ tel quel ” or “ tale quale”. 
A basis of sale according to which the rale is 
fixed after visual examination of the produce 
and no deduction is made for impurities 
subsequently 

Tola 

One who weighs 

Tulai or l'olai 

Weighing charges 


V 

Vaish 

A Hindu community usually doing business 

z 

Zammdar 

, Landlord 

Zu i mm dm i 

Landed property , also market tax collected by land- 
lord 


L137ICAR— 2,400— 1-7-38— GIPS 




